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HIS MAJESTY’S ENTRANCE TO THE CASTLE 


The Badminton Magazine 


POV weer Ovns OM oro T 
Il.—WINDSOR CASTLE 


Deven ei iwi Deel wales WAI SON 
(Written by gracious permission of His Majesty the King) 


It is scarcely perhaps in the first instance as a Home of Sport that 
Windsor Castle—surely one of the most magnificent and picturesque 
structures in the whole world—would be generally regarded; and 
yet it pre-eminently is so, for it is said that a chief reason why 
William the Conqueror selected ‘‘ Wyndleshora”’ as his abode was for 
‘the convenience of hunting.” The situation of the Castle is one 
of all others where a stronghold would naturally have been erected, 
and the Castle in some shape may be said to date from time 
immemorial. It was a residence of Edward the Confessor, to go 
back no farther ; but, as it is with sport that the present article deals, 
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that monarch does not come into the description. William the 
Conqueror, however, was a sportsman, and Windsor strongly taking 
his fancy, he invited Eadwin, Abbot of Westminster, to exchange it 
for lands and mansions in Essex, including three houses in the 
town then called ‘‘ Colceastra’’; which was the more considerate of 
the king, as if he had chosen there would apparently have been 
nothing to prevent him from taking possession of it at his will. 
Windsor Forest in these days must have been a wonderfully rich 
preserve, for many years later than this it was 120 miles in circum- 
ference, extending into Bucks and Surrey, though it gradually 
shrunk, and exactly a century since had decreased to 564 miles. 
Within this forest King William ‘ built hunting-lodges,” and there 
he and the nobles of his Court took their pleasure in the chase. 





VIEW OVER THE COVERTS FROM CRANBOURNE TOWER 


Early records suggest that the Saxons were fond of sport; the 
Normans were extraordinarily keen about it; and that, thus descended, 
Englishmen of to-day should have the taste so strongly developed 
is in fact only a matter of heredity. As for the first Norman kings, 
‘“‘ whole villages,” we are told, ‘‘ were depopulated to render recep- 
tacles for the beasts of the chase more capacious,’’ and John of 
Salisbury, writing in the twelfth century, severely censures the pre- 
vailing taste. John, Bishop of Chartres, was a very severe eccle- 
siastic and statesman, no lover of sport himself—though many of the 
clergy were ardently and energetically devoted to it—and having no 
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sort of sympathy for the pleasures of people who enjoyed themselves 
in ways which he did not understand; but this censure proves what 
a hold sport had on those who were lucky enough to be able to 
indulge in it. 

“In our time,” writes John, “‘hunting and hawking are es- 
teemed the most honourable employments and most excellent 
virtues by our nobility; and they think it the height of worldly 
felicity to spend the whole of their lives in these diversions ;” 
—this is curiously like what one may read to-day in organs of 
the press of a certain colour—‘‘accordingly they prepare for them 
with more solicitude, expense, and parade than they do for war; 
and pursue the wild beasts with greater fury than they do the 
enemies of their country.” Thus the excellent John ‘‘let them 
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have it’’; but his strictures would have been more telling if when 
it came to the point of pursuing the enemies of their country 
these good old sportsmen had been less vigorous in pursuit; the 
Englishmen at that time gave a pretty good account of them- 
selves when it came to fighting; moreover, John did not take into 
‘account to what an extent the energetic practice of field sports, 
especially as they were practised then, fitted men for the-sterner 
business of the field of battle. In the days of Henry IV. one duty 
of the sheriff of a county was to furnish stabling for the king’s 
horses, and carts to take away the deer; also to erect temporary 
buildings for the royal family and the hounds when hunting parties 
were organised within the district, covered with green boughs ‘for 
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the double purpose of shading the company and the hounds from the 
heat of the sun, and to protect them from any inconvenience in 
case of foul weather.” This meant roughing it, camping out, and 
incidentally it shows that hunting was carried on when leaves were 
green and the sun hot; but deer were the chief quarry, and they 
are, of course, hunted in the summer and autumn—the Devon and 
Somerset are out after stags from about the second week in August 
to the first week in October. 

According to ancient custom, it may here be observed, on the 
subject of times and seasons for the chase, fox might be hunted 
‘‘from the. Nativity to the Annunciation of Our Lady,” roebuck 
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from Easter to Michaelmas, the roe from Michaelmas to Candlemas, 
the hare from Michaelmas to Midsummer, the boar from the 
Nativity to the Purification, the wolf when it was lawful to chase 
the fox. Whether there were any wolves at Windsor in the reign 
of the Conqueror is doubtful; but there were plenty up North, and 
in the tenth year of William, Robert of Umframville held the lord- 
ship of Riddlesdale, in Northumberland, by services of ‘ defending 
that part of the country from enemies and wolves.” Some three 
hundred and fifty years later indeed, in the eleventh of Henry VL., 
Sir Robert Plumpton held a bovate of land in the county of 
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Nottingham, called Wolf Hunt Land, “by service of winding a horn 
and chasing or frighting the wolves in the forest of Shirewood.”’ 
William and his successors doubtless hunted much the same 
game in much the same fashion, but men did not write accounts 
of runs and bags, for a number of excellent reasons, and we have to 
wait for a book about the ‘‘crafte of huntynge”’ till Twici, or 
Twety, grand huntsman to Edward II., wieldeda pen. It is curious 
indeed to wander through Windsor Park and Forest now, and think 
of the old sportsmen who galloped over the turf, and made the 
glades echo with their bugle horns, a thousand years ago. Twici 
was one of them, and in his book he divides the beasts of the chase 
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into three classes; though what guided or induced him in the divi- 
sions he was pleased to make, for they certainly seem quite arbitrary, 
it is altogether impossible to guess. One would have expected, for 
instance, to find the buck first, but it is not so. His first class 
consists of four: the hare, hart, wolf, and wild boar; the second 
class of five: the buck, doe, fox, marten, and roe; and the third 
class, which nevertheless “‘affords greate dysporte,” of three: the 
grey or badger, wild cat, and otter. 

That the strictures of John of Salisbury had little effect is 
proved amongst other things by the fact that when Edward II. went 
with his army to fight in France he took with him, according to 
Froissart, ‘‘ sixty couple of staghounds and as many harehounds ”’ 
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—‘‘ fort chiens et chiens de levries,” as also ‘‘ thirty falconers on horse- 
back.” By his time the forest laws, which had been severe in the 
extreme in the days of the first Norman kings, were mitigated, the 
Forest Charter having decreed that no man should forfeit his life 
or his limbs for killing the king’s deer. If he stole the royal venison 
he was liable to a heavy fine, or in default of payment to im- 
prisonment for a year and a day, and was then required to find 
sureties. 

The descendants of those deer for the taking of which reckless 
archers once lost their lives still roam in Windsor Great Park—and 
have grown to be little or not at all scared by motor cars. There 
are still always from I00 to 120 red deer at Windsor, carrying, it 
is claimed for them, some of the finest heads in England, besides 
1,000 fallow deer, as at Richmond and Bushey. Readers may be 
curious to know what becomes of these. Certain persons and 
personages have by an ancient warrant the privilege of receiving 
venison every year, and to fulfil this fifty bucks and forty does are 
annually provided. The warrant expressly states that they must be 
‘in good condition,’ and among the duties of the head keeper is 
the selection and shooting of these beasts. The warrant holders do 
not receive them absolutely free, being required to pay 13s. for a 
doe and nearly double for a buck. . 

Returning to days of yore, one is apt to wonder how the old 
sportsmen—and sportswomen, for ladies were greatly addicted to 
hunting—dressed when they went out. The attire for the field 
seems to have changed little during a very long period, at least 
fourteenth and fifteenth century pictures closely resemble each 
other. Men wore hose such as we should now call “tights,” shoes 
being, if the drawings are correct, part of the garment; at least feet 
and legs were all covered with one piece of shaped cloth, nothing 
indicating an additional shoe or boot. How elementary these 
drawings are most readers know; but if there had been a boot or 
shoe it would not have taxed even the artists of the period to mark 
it. Tunics reaching nearly to the knees, with long hanging sleeves 
which came still lower down, quite to the knees in fact, were the 
other principal, in fact the only other visible, item; and one would 
imagine that these long sleeves must have been most inconvenient. 
A closely-fitting cap covered the head, and a bugie was carried 
slung under the right arm. Ladies sometimes also bore a bugle, 
sometimes a large bow and a capacious sheaf of arrows in what 
looks like a strong wooden quiver. One picture in Strutt shows 
a lady on foot shooting a deer; it is being assailed in the hind- 
quarters by a hound, and the huntress is so near to it that she 
could touch it if not otherwise engaged, for she has just shot the 
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stag in the head. A woman close to her on a palfrey is blowing 
her horn. 


There is little record of fishing at Windsor. At Virginia 
Water, practically a part of the estate, anglers are busy every day 
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of the season, for permission is not very hard to obtain from the 
Deputy Ranger, and good-sized pike are caught, as also perch, 
roach, and dace. I have a vague recollection of hearing about a 
monster pike taken in this water, but so far as I could ascertain no 
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one had any particulars of it. Trout, I may add, have been tried 
more than once, the attempts, however, always resulting in failure. 
There was some fishing of a very odd kind in the reign of Henry III., 
I read in an old chronicle. In the thirtieth year of that monareh 
a writ was issued from Windsor to the sheriffs of London which 
strikes one now asa most surprising document; for in it they are 
commanded to provide a muzzle, an iron chain, and a cord 
for the king’s white bear, and to use the same bear to catch fish 
in the waters of the Thames. Pelicans have, of course, been em- 
ployed to do duty as fishermen, something being fastened round their 
necks so that they cannot swallow, but have to disgorge, the fish 
they capture; which must really be one of the most disappointing 
sensations a. hungry bird could ever have been called upon to experi- 
ence. The bear may have been hungry too, and it seems so likely 
that he would have lost his temper in these exasperating circum- 
stances that both the muzzle and the chain were doubtless requisite. 
But that the scheme succeeded, however it may have been worked, 
appears certain, for six years later. the sheriffs were furthermore 
called upon to provide 4d. a day for the maintenance of the fishing 
bear and his keeper. It must have been a remarkable sight to see 
the creature catching the king’s dinner, and it is to be regretted that 
if any contemporary artist sketched the scene the picture is not now 
available for purposes of reproduction. Did the bear stand on the 
bank, or was he taken out on some species of raft? Presumably he 
had to jump into the water, and when there, how did he catch his 
fish? Was his muzzle removed? If so, the keeper must have had 
some awkward moments, one would think, but the bear could scarcely 
angle successfully with his paw? I have been almost tempted to 
let some cunning limner try his hand at a sketch, but the drawing 
would have had small value owing to its lack of authenticity, and 
readers must imagine for themselves the bear and his keeper earning 
their 4d. a day. 

There was an elephant, too, at Windsor confined in what seem 
to have been rather narrow quarters, but not much about him is to 
be learnt, except that he died and that the king gave orders that his 
bones were to be delivered to the sacristan of Westminster ‘“‘ to make 
thereof what the king had enjoined him to.” This rouses one’s 
curiosity. What had the king enjoined thesacristan of Westminster 
to do with the elephant’s bones, and what has become of the historic 
ivory? It seems strange that the sacristan of Westminster should 
have been the man called upon to deal with the bones, but perhaps 
he was a skilful artist. 

The subject of sport at Windsor is indeed so vast that it is 
necessary toskiplong periods. For centuries the Buckhounds under 
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various designations were a leading feature of Windsor sport, and 
concerning them Lord‘ Ribblesdale, who in 1892 was appointed to 
the mastership, has written an excellent book—for this master 
possesses remarkable literary gifts—some chapters of which, it may 
be incidentally observed, were first published in this magazine. To 
all who are acquainted with Eton and Windsor, the name of Brocas 
is more than familiar; but not everyone may know that the family 
of Brocas held the hereditary mastership of the Royal Buckhounds 
for nearly 300 years, from the middle of the fourteenth to the middle 
of the seventeenth century. The first master came from Sault, in 
Gascony, where the ruins of a castle which belonged to him are still 
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to be seen; but he was so energetic in the service of his adopted 
country that he fought on the English side at Crecy, at Poitiers, and 
the Siege of Calais. Hunting, on an authority not to be gainsaid, 
‘“‘is the image of war without its guilt, and only twenty-five per cent. 
of its danger.’”’ The Brocases seem to have fought whenever there 
was any fighting going on, and their coat-of-arms bears a Moor’s 
head, the origin of which is supposed to have been that one of them 
vanquished a Moorish king in battle. When there was no fighting 
they went hunting, though the second master proved unfaithful to 
his trust, and was executed in 1400 for conspiracy against the king, 
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Henry IV., as students of Shakespeare will remember, for he makes 
Fitzwalter say:— 


My Lord, I have from Oxford sent to London 
The heads of Brocas and Sir Bennet Seely, 
Two of the dangerous consorted traitors 

That sought at Oxford thy dire overthrow. 


It appears somewhat strange that after this the mastership should 
have continued in the family, but it did so for nearly two-and-a-half 
centuries, till, in 1633, Sir Thomas Brocas sold it to Sir Lewis 
Watson, afterwards Lord Rockingham. But indeed a death of this 
sort in a family was passed over and conveniently forgotten in the 
days of yore.. One of the Westons, of Sutton Place, Guildford, was 
beheaded, for example, in the reign of Henry VIII. for participation 
in a scandal in connection with Ann Boleyn, if that vague phrase 
will suffice; but his father, who held office at the,Court, continued 
to perform his duties as 1f nothing had happened, remaining to all 
appearance on the best of terms with his royal master. Young 
Weston, by the way, according to a most interesting history of 
Sutton, written by Mr. Frederic Harrison, was constantly having 
the best of the king at tennis and winning money from him at 
cards, and perhaps it would have been more politic if he had not 
played either game quite so well; for Bluff King Hal was rather 
apt to score off his adversaries. 

At Windsor Henry VIII. appears to have been fond of practising 
and watching the sport of archery in the Park, and at a certain 
shooting match an archer of London, Barlo by name, so greatly dis- 
tinguished himself that the king created him on the spot Duke of 
Shoreditch —a purely honorary title, however, without anything 
hanging to it; but so Barlo was dubbed, and he used to go about 
to archery matches thus distinguished, supported by a brother of 
the bow who was called the Marquis of Clerkenwell, associated with 
whom were also Marquises of Islington, Hogsden, Pankridge, and 
Shacklewell. 

Queen Elizabeth was devoted to sport round about Windsor, 
presumably with bow and hounds, and there is extant a letter bear- 
ing on the subject which is a great deal too quaint and interesting 
to be left unquoted. It was from the Earl of Leicester to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and runs as follows :— 


“To the right hon’able and my singuler good Lorde, my L. of 
Cantbries grace, geve these. 

“My L. the Q. Ma" being abroad hunting yesterday in the forrest, 
and having hadd veary good happ, beside great sport, she hath 
thought good to remember yo" grace with p* of her prey, and so 
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comaunded me to send you from her highnes a great and fatt stagge, 
killed with her owen hand. Which because the wether was woght, 
and the dere somewhat chafed, and daungerous to be caryed so farre 
wowt some helpe, I caused him to be p’boyled in this sort for the 
better p’servacon of him w® I doubt not but shall cause him to 
come unto yo" as I would be glad he shuld. So having no other 
matter at this p’sent to trouble your Grace withal I wyll comytt you. 
to th’ Almighty, and with my most harty comendatyons take my leave 
in hast. 
“Yours G. assured, 
ak. Duddley 
“At Wyndsor, this iuith of Sept.” 





THE LAST STAND BEFORE LUNCH 


It would be exceedingly interesting to know the manner in 
which “ her highnes”’ managed, ‘‘ with her owen hand,” to effect the 
slaughter of this ‘ fatt stagge.”” The curious word which describes 
the state of the weather doubtless signifies that it was hot. It must, 
by the way, have been a gigantic utensil in which the creature was 
““p’boyled.”? One is continually finding things to regret in these 
old records, and here it would have been deeply interesting to 
have had the prelate’s reply, acknowledging the receipt of the 
venison, and doubtless paying due compliment to the prowess of 
Tem Ueen. 
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Herne the Hunter must certainly not be omitted from a record 

of sport at Windsor. 
There is an old tale goes, that Herne the Hunter, 
Sometime a keeper here in Windsor Forest, 
Doth all the winter time, at still midnight, 
Walk round about an oak, with great ragg’d horns ; 
And there he blasts the tree, and takes the cattle ; 
And makes milch-kine yield blood, and shakes a chain 
In a most hideous and dreadful manner : 
You have heard of such a spirit ; and well you know 
The superstitious idle-headed eld 
Receiv’d, and did deliver to our age, 
This tale of Herne the Hunter for a truth. 


So says Mistress Page, and I have been trying diligently to 
find out the origin of the legend. My researches, however, 
have been vain; and this is no wonder, as others have failed 
before me. My friend Mr. Joseph Knight,:the erudite editor of 
Notes and Queries, kindly writes in answer to my inquiries: ‘* Curi- 
ously enough no legend of Herne the Hunter exists, nor can any 
allusion to him be traced in any writer except Shakespeare. It is 
written as ‘Horne the Hunter’ in ‘The Pleasant Comedie of Sir 
John Falstaffe and the Merry Wives of Windsor,’ and there 
Mistress Page says— 
Hear my device. 
Oft have you heard since Horne the Hunter dyed, 


That women to affright their little children 
Say that he walkes in shape of a great stagge. 


In an unprinted MS. in the British Museum, xvi. of the time of 
Henry VIII., it appears that Rycharde Horne, yeoman, was the 
name of one of the hunters who were examined and confessed to 
hunting in His Majesty’s forest. Nothing else is known except 
what is in Shakespeare.’ It is therefore impossible to throw any 
light on the legend of Herne. 

That Charles II. was an all-round sportsman readers need not 
be reminded, and there was a wonderful run in his reign from 
Windsor, though so far as I remember Lord Ribblesdale does not 
note it. They went from here to Lord Petre’s place in Essex, no 
less a distance than seventy miles, so it is briefly stated in an old 
history ; details, however, being unfortunately omitted. The second 
Charles, too, when he resided at Windsor, “‘ appointed races to be 
made in Datchet Mead.’ William II]. hunted and also shot. 
Occasionally, when much displeased, he belaboured his attendants 
with his cane; and there is a story of “‘a humble Frenchman” who 
had the care of His Majesty’s guns and dogs, and was in attendance 
at all shooting parties, who once went out with fowling-piece and 
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powder, but omitted to take any shot. It was his duty to load for 
the King, and he did so diligently, so far as the absence of the 
really great essential to a good bag admitted; but that day the 
King killed nothing. Whether he had his cane with him on this 
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occasion the narrative does not say, but whenever the King fired 
and the bird flew off uninjured the ‘“‘ humble Frenchman”’ raised 
his hands, and exclaimed with ever-increasing wonder, “‘ I did never, 
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no, never did I see His Majesty miss before!”” The happy inven- 
tion of cartridges prevents the modern loader from undergoing 
similar distressing experiences, and affords the personage for whom 
he is loading a better chance of occasionally hitting a bird. If King 
William went so far as to cane his servant he must obviously have 
been more than rather irritable of disposition, and he cannot have 
felt altogether satisfied with the results of an afternoon’s sport 
really calculated to vex an enthusiastic sportsman who “ fancied” 
himself as a shot. 

Writing of guns suggests the magnificent armoury of the Castle, 
a collection worthy of its resting place. Besides weapons of war, 
implements of the chase are here exhibited, the guns and rifles being 
many of them of extraordinary interest to amateurs of such arms. 
A double-barrelled wheel-lock fowling-piece, dating 1588, is remark- 
able among many others, and there are examples of wheel-lock rifles 
of early seventeenth-century manufacture. A flintlock magazine 
fowling-piece, late eighteenth century, is curious, not to say puzzling, 
for how a magazine was utilised in pre-cartridge days—and car- 
tridges, to the best of my knowledge, were quite unknown at the 
date mentioned—is far from obvious, though in this some readers 
may be better instructed than I am; but a ‘“‘flintlock magazine 
fowling- piece” is the description given. Of the same date is a four- 
barrelled flintlock gun, which must have required a strong man to 
carry it and get it up quickly. When were breechloaders invented ? 
It is generally accepted as history that the first breechloader brought 
before the sporting public in England was the Lefaucheux gun (pin- 
fire), already patented in France, which was introduced to British 
shooters by Lang of Cockspur Street, about 1853. This may be 
correct of breechloaders as we now know them, and it is startling to 
find a breechloading flintlock rifle in the Windsor Castle armoury 
made in the first quarter of the eighteenth century. The loading, 
however, is not effected as in weapons of modern manufacture. 
The last few inches of the barrel nearest to the lock were raised to 
an angle of some 45 degrees, and into this chamber the powder and 
bullet were placed. 

Queen Anne established the kennels upon the site which they 
so long occupied at Ascot, and Swift speaks of her ‘hunting in 
burning July weather in a calash,” which is a sort of gig. Hunting 
in July will strike the modern sportsman as an _ extraordinary 
business, but they did odd things in the eighteenth century ; for 
George I. went out pheasant-shooting in August 1724, killing two 
and a half brace of those birds and one and a half brace of par- 
tridges. Young pheasants in August must have been rather small, 
with little relation to the ‘‘ rocketer’’ it is our object to bring down 
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to-day. Seven years earlier than this there is another account of 
a day at Windsor enjoyed by the first George. This was in Sep- 
tember 1717, when he hunted first and then ‘‘ walked about three 
miles with fowling-piece in hand, killing several brace of partridges 
flying.” If the partridges were shot at in August they probably 
would be wild a few weeks later, though one is inclined to-wonder 
whether this special reference to their flying signifies that the 
sportsmen of the period ever had a turn at sitters, as likewise, if so, 
how they got near the birds? There is a picture at Windsor of 
George I. and some fifteen other sportsmen hunting, their names 
being given; and these names, it may be noted, are all German 
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except two, while the huntsman is called ‘‘ Ned Finsch,”’ which is 
probably not the way in which he spelt his name. 

George II., Lord Ribblesdale, whose position gave him access 
to special records, has discovered, appointed Colonel Francis Negus 
Master of the Buckhounds, he undertaking to defray all expenses on 
a payment of £2,341 a year. It may be presumed that the Colonel 
did not make a very good thing of this; but that, perhaps, was not 
his object. George III. rode to hounds, and rode, moreover, some- 
thing like rg stone. Such a weight is not conducive to speed. A 
novel method of procedure was, however, adopted to enable His 
Majesty to see as much as possible of the fun. A yeoman pricker 
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rode at either side of the pack, and stopped the hounds when they 
had got too far ahead, in order to let the King get up and take a 
breather. Lord Ribblesdale—to whose interesting volume, as it 
will be perceived, I am indebted for various facts here repeated— 
has much to say in praise of Charles Davis, who was appointed 
huntsman by George IV., Davis’s father having hunted the King’s 
harriers ; and referring to pursuit at odd times and seasons, there is 
record of a day with this pack on May r4th, 1832, ‘“‘when they 
turned out three box hares.” But Queen Anne‘out with the hounds 
in burning July holds the record, and as for hares it need hardly be 
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said that there is not now and never was a close time. Neverthe- 
less hare-hunting in the middle of May seems odd. © 


That his present Majesty was hard to beat in former years is. 
well known, and was noted in the article on Sandringham last 
month. In Lord Ribblesdale’s book is described how the Prince 
“went at the top of the hunt and jumped an awkward stile” in 
1864. Mr. G. D. Giles made it the subject of one of his illustrations 
to the volume. 

Now, however, the Royal Buckhounds are no more. “ Hunting 
the carted deer,” his lordship observes, ‘“‘ has always had, and I 
suppose always will have, its critics and its apologists. I am not 
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going to attempt any controversy or apologia; it would only be 
tiresome, and I daresay as unconvincing as apologia usually are.” 
Plato described hunting as a “ divine institution.’”? Lord Ribbles- 
dale expresses some doubt as to whether the philosopher would 
have considered that modern stag-hunting came under this benedic- 
tion, but for himself he declares—and the declaration is really not 
needed—that if he had thought it cruel he would not have practised. 
it. And unquestionably the sport had its charms. In one pictur- 
esque passage of this admirably written work he remarks that ‘in 
gazing on the varying prospect of Windsor, rising like an enchanted 
castle into the clearer sky out of the lilac-blue haze which 
broods upon the low horizon of the Thames valley, often and often 
I have thanked Windsor with loyal satisfaction for that stately 
outline of towers and terraces, and felt compensated for a stupid 
Hunt.” 

The Buckhounds being no more, sport at Windsor nowadays 
chiefly means shooting, and, to come to details, bags are principally 
composed of pheasants and rabbits, for partridges have never done 
well, though great and continual pains have been taken to get up a 
good head. Soldiers, and for the matter of that civilians, are 
always riding about the park, dogs are running about it, and the 
partridges are naturally driven away; but pheasants do excellently, 
and are likely to do better still, for a new pheasantry has lately been 
started under the skilful and judicious management of Captain 
Walter Campbell, deputy ranger, in the old deer paddocks at 
Swinley Woods. Here, as at Sandringham, His Majesty himself 
considers and decides every question relating to the sport, and he 
has given his sanction to this and to the system which is being 
adopted. The new pheasantry is carefully wired, so that the foxes 
cannot do mischief; 250 hens are placed there, and the cocks can of 
course fly in. 

Never more than five guns go out shooting at Windsor, or it 
should be said that five is the almost invariable number, a sixth 
being present on extremely rare occasions, and the rule is phea- 
sants in the morning, rabbits in the afternoon, with an occasional 
partridge if luck sends one. Partridge eggs are never bought, 
though they are exchanged with Sandringham and Osborne, at which 
latter place, by the way, very fair sport is obtainable, that is to say 
1,000 birds have often been killed during the season; but it is the 
frequent disturbances to which they are subjected that make the 
partridge-shooting so poor that it may almost be described as non- 
existent. 

The cards here given will show the average sport enjoyed by 
His Majesty and his guests. 
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Rabbits scuttle about merrily in all directions, as they will 
when encouraged ; and it will be seen from these cards what fun is 
had with them, especially at Bears’ Rails, so called because bears 
used to be kept in the enclosure. An hour is occupied on shooting 
days with lunch-—in the time of the Prince Consort sport was only 
carried on in the mornings—at Cranbourne Tower, the view from 
which is magnificent, much suggesting that which has been so well 
described by Lord Ribblesdale as quoted on a former page. Guests 
are not allowed to offer the keepers money at Windsor, though the 
prohibition does not extend to the men who carry the shooter’s 
cartridges. 

The hare, it will be seen from the cards, is an extinct animal 
at Windsor, and it is rather odd to note that on all the days 
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records of which are here given only five partridges and six 
woodcocks were killed. Woodcocks are occasionally found near 
Virginia Water, where, too, there are frequently seen wild duck, 
as also on Cumberland Lake. These are not bred, they come 
casually. Formerly there was a duck decoy on Virginia Water, but 
there is too much traffic about the place to give it a chance nowa- 
days. Snipe are seldom or never seen. 

Besides the deer—the ‘‘ estate,’ by the way, covers 14,000 acres 
in all, 3,500 inside the deer fence—there are some interesting 
animals in Windsor Park, notably moufflons, which one may see as 
a rule in the distance, for they strongly resent intrusion into their 
privacy, and when anybody approaches them, after one long stare 
turn round and gallop away. Some German white deer add variety, 
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and until recently there were some wild boar, which His Majesty 
brought from India. They were kept at Bears’ Rails, but dug the 
place up, and made such a dreadful mess generally that the King got 
rid of them. 

There is at least one most noteworthy connection between 
- Windsor and the Turf. In the park, not far from Holly Grove, the 
deputy ranger’s house, and near to one of the stands where guns are 
placed, is a tablet on an enclosure which runs :—‘‘ The celebrated 
racehorse Eclipse, by Marske—Spiletta, was foaled in this paddock, 
1764. He was bred by H.R.H. William, Duke of Cumberland.” 
Probably not many men who go racing are aware that the great 
ancestor of innumerable famous horses whom they see to-day spent 
his years of foalhood and colthood on the turf of this Royal Home 
of Sport. , 

The illustrations to this article are from photographs specially 
taken for this number by W. A. Rouch. 
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Ir has been already stated that the late Colonel Harry McCalmont was one 
of the founders of this magazine, and at the time of his death the sole pro- 
prietor. It seems fitting therefore that these pages should contain an 
illustration of the memorial which has been erected to him by Sir Hugh 
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McCalmont and Colonel Barklie McCalmont in the College Chapel of Eton, 
his much-loved school, where his early instincts as a sportsman were 
fostered. The inscription, which will carry down through the ages the 
memory of a noble-hearted gentleman who has left a vacant place that 
is not to be filled, was written by the head master, Dr. Edmond Warre, 
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BY-F. W. MILLARD 


AT the present time the sporting world, or at least that section of it 
which is fond of shooting, is devoting more attention to partridges than 
to any other of our game birds, and is glad to learn everything possible 
concerning their habits and the influences which militate against 
successful breeding. A clever keeper can do much to aid their 
increase, for he may kill vermin down closely, and protect the nests 
against egg-stealers, dogs, and foxes; but there is one evil against 
which he cannot guard the immature coveys. In fact, he is utterly 
helpless against it, and even the much-recommended French system 
is of no avail in the face of this difficulty. In some years the 
death-roll it exacts is more heavy than in others, and it is rare that 
a season elapses without some victims being claimed; indeed, I 
have known coveys to diminish from eighteen to six, and those left 
to be but poor specimens owing to the evil in question. 

Readers may wonder what this scourge is, so it will be best to 
say at once that I allude to balling, which is the sole cause of 
partridges not thriving on heavy lands as they do on lighter staples. 
There are districts where, owing to the nature of the soil, balling is 
entirely unknown, and sportsmen resident there will be interested to 
learn something about it. A partridge chick hatched out on a clay 
soil is in great danger of becoming balled, and this danger attends it 
till maturity has been attained. Should the weather continue dry 
there is little risk, but when once rain falls copiously the hitherto 
dry surface of the earth is transformed into sticky mud, which 
adheres to the chicks’ feet as they struggle along after the parent bird. 
Like every other evil, balling has a small beginning; but if soil 
once succeeds in attaching itself to the foot of a partridge chick it 
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continues to accumulate—slowly, perhaps, but the increase is none 
the less sure. Should the weather be favourable to balling, the soil 
attached toa single foot of a little partridge will increase from a 
mere speck to several ounces in weight. The heaviest ball I ever 
knew weighed four ounces, and the bird carrying this was only half 
its proper size, while the rest of the covey were fully grown. How 
the little creature managed to exist is hard to say; its mode of pro- 
gression was a sort of flying scramble, with the ball dragging along 
the ground. This bird was found about the middle of August, and at 
once released from the earth which had collected on its foot ; to re- 
move the accumulation was noeasy matter, as it was baked as hard 
as a brick, and in the interest of the safety of the bird’s leg it finally 
had to be soaked off. When the limb was released it possessed no 
power of movement, and the attempts of the bird to fly were 
ludicrous to see; its wing powers were very good, but at every effort 
it made it tumbled head over heels. At first it certainly missed 
the ballast to which it had grown accustomed, but later on was 
noticed to fly fairly well. 

The fate of a partridge chick upon whose feet soil has 
begun to collect has always struck me as a peculiarly cruel one. 
Day by day the burden grows heavier, and the more the unhappy 
chick scrambles after its comrades the worse its position becomes. 
Finally progression is no longer possible, and the little thing can but 
die. Could any fate be worse, and would not death at the talons of 
a hawk be far preferable ? 

When rain begins to fall, and continues for some days, 
keepers in a heavy district at once say that balling will be bad; but 
such is not always the case. The weather which most favours 
balling is showery, and interspersed with periods of hot drying sun. 
When this weather prevails the soil which collects on the foot of a 
chick during one shower dries hard and becomes a foundation for 
more when the next rain comes. Under such circumstances 
balling soon grows fatal. During prolonged periods of rain the 
earth which attaches itself to the chick’s feet does not become dry 
and firmly fixed; hence it falls off of its own weight before the 
accumulation grows very heavy. Wet weather is supposed not 
to be beneficial to young partridges under any circumstances, but 
when observation has proved to me that the birds have been badly 
balled I have gladly welcomed a long-continued rain. Lots of 
partridges’ lives have been saved thereby, for the balls of earth 
attached to their feet are soaked and softened and eventually fall 
to pieces. 

I have noticed that balling is more prevalent on a heavy soil 
when the farmers have had what they describe as a good season for 
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cultivating ; that is, when the dry winds of March and the showers 
of April have enabled them to secure a good tilth of fine soil. These 
fine particles of earth are much more quick to adhere to a bird’s 
feet than larger lumps, and the balls grow large in a shorter space of 
time. A season when the farmer has to drill his corn among big 
clods of earth is rarely productive of serious balling. 

Partridges never suffer from ballingtoso great an extent in a grass 
district, or even ina locality where enclosures of grass are intermixed 
with arable land. It 
is on long stretches of 
uncultivated ground, 
Where the birds are 
continually in contact 
with bare soil, that 
earth accumulates on 
eueir, feet; for. évery 
step they take places 
them in a worse posi- 
tion. If the old birds 
are able to lead their 
broods off the plough 
on to grass, the latter 
acts as a brush, espe- 
cially if it is wet, and 
removes earth which 
has collected on their 
feet. The establishing 
of grass fields in the 
midst of cultivated - 
land is the only remedy 
I can advise for ball- 
ing, and such enclo- 
sures certainly have 
good effect. 

The partridge is Half-grown bird with 4 oz. of soil attached to foot ; 
given credit for being soil perfectly hard 
an exceedingly careful 
mother, and it may be that where grass is available she is clever 
enough to recognise the necessity for keeping her brood on turf 
during wet weather. However, I am doubtful whether she is not 
lacking in this regard, or she would do her best to remove balls of 
earth from her youngsters’ feet. A few pecks of her beak would be 
sufficient to do this, but she never makes an attempt, although keen 
enough to peck off all soil which may attach itself to her own feet. 
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Why she so utterly neglects her brood in this respect is hard to say, 
especially when her great care in other particulars is remembered. 
For instance, it says much for her thoughtfulness that a bird badly 
handicapped by a ball of soil should always be found with the rest 
of the covey—the latter being unhampered in the way mentioned. 
Such a fact proves that she adapts her progression to the pace of 
the slowest member of her brood, or that member would be left far 
behind in the search for food. When only one bird in a covey 
becomes balled it would be far better for the rest if it died quickly, 
as I have always noticed that a covey which contains a chick thus 
handicapped makes slower progression towards maturity. All the lot 
seem to be of retarded growth. I imagine this is because the old 
birds delay the movements of their brood in order to permit of the 
balled chicks keeping up, and thus the area covered by the brood 
each day is smaller than it otherwise would be, and far less food is 
available to nourish the chicks. A covey of partridges requires a 
large amount of food, and this can only be secured by continued 
moving about; hence, if the movements of the birds are restricted 
owing to the presence of a balled specimen, the whole family 
suffers. 

When the weather continues wet or showery insect and other 
food can hardly be obtained so freely as it might during a warm, dry 
time; the old partridges drag their brood into shelter during each 
downpour, and all have to put forth extra efforts in search of food 
when a lull in the rain does occur. This leads to a good deal more 
tramping about than would be necessary during dry weather, and 
increases the risk that balling will occur. 

It must not be thought that every bird which gets balls of earth 
upon its feet dies actually owing to their presence. I have often — 
heard a keeper remark that his coveys were diminishing in their 
numbers daily, and yet he does not consider balling the cause of 
their decrease—simply because he has seen very few balled birds. 
A balled partridge is a very helpless creature, and of necessity must 
fly a good deal more slowly than those of the covey possessed 
of no such impediments, even if able to fly at all.. In the majority 
of cases the bird cannot raise itself in the least, although able to 
scramble along the ground, and under these circumstances is the 
first to succumb to the attacks of vermin; should a stoat, weasel, or 
rat find the covey the rest may escape on wing, but the balled bird 
is compelled to remain. When able to fly a little such a bird lags 
behind, and it is the last bird of the covey which falls victim to a 
hawk. Hence it will be seen that balled partridges are liable to be 
lost in many ways, directly soil begins to accumulate on their feet, 
and this is the reason more are not seen. 
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Both young partridges and pheasants, the latter especially, are 
liable to become cramped on heavy soil; the disease, although 
known as cramp (which is a misnomer), is really a species of para- 
lysis of the legs, which leads in the first instance to their partial 
uselessness. Generally, one leg is attacked first, and is dragged 
along the ground. If this occurs when the soil is wet and tenacious 
balling is certain to result, and the death of the afflicted bird is 
accelerated. Could the little thing have lifted both feet clear of the 
soil when moving along it might have escaped; and therefore, as 
will be recognised, there is a double risk if cramp attacks the broods 
during wet weather. 

Surprise is often expressed that in so many cases a ball of earth 
accumulates on one foot only, but an explanation of this can very 
easily be supplied. Should one foot become enveloped in a lump 
of earth it knocks against the other when the bird moves, and in 
this manner cleans the second foot. 

Balling leads to the utter extinction of French partridges on 
heavy land, although this variety thrives exceedingly on a staple of 
a sandy nature. The red-leg (the common name for the French 
partridge) is a much more active bird than our own variety, par- 
ticularly as regards its legs, and the chicks race about a great deal 
more. Consequently, they are far more liable to get their feet 
balled, and losses from this cause are much heavier in their case. 

I was once told by a well-known naturalist that the balling of 
partridges was a wise provision of nature for the dissemination of 
seeds, and by its aid plants are introduced to fresh ground; but this 
is poor comfort to the man who sees his coveys gradually becoming 
fewer. Asa means of proving the truth of his words, I once broke 
up a three-ounce ball of earth found attached to a partridge’s leg, and 
scattered it on the top of a pan of soil which had previously been 
baked for the purpose of destroying the germinating powers of any 
seed it might contain. In a few days ten plants appeared, and these 
finally developed into seven varieties of weeds. 

Readers will now grasp how heavy losses from balling may be 
on a clay soil, and I think they will agree with me that it is indirectly 
responsible for many deaths not generally attributed to it. 
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‘THE best thing ever known racing!’’ We hear of it, uniess we 
are lucky, on an average about thrice a week, and it comes off—how 
many times shall we say ? ‘‘ About as often as not” might be going too 
far, but if we accept that estimate we do not prove that the backing 
of the ‘‘ best thing ”’ is a royal road to fortune, seeing that it usually 
starts at longish odds on; so I put in ‘‘ unless we are lucky.” It is 
the good things that beat backers. You hear of a horse that “‘ must 
have a great chance”’; he has run well, the stable is in form, he is 
nicely weighted, a good jockey will ride him, and you invest your 
fiver, or your pony, or your hundred, according to your habits—the 
sort of amount you can lose without inconvenience. That is all 
very well, but until you grow—not wise, or you would not bet at 
all, but—a little careful by experience, when you hear of “‘ the best 
thing ever known racing” you have a dash, and then one of two 
things usually happens: it takes a long time to get back the money 
you have lost; or else, much more frequently, in trying to get it 
back—to ‘‘ get home,”’ which has truly been described as the most 
perilous of journeys—you lose a great deal more. Of course, on the 
other hand, you may win, your best thing may come off instead of 
coming undone; but the balance of probability is against such a 
result. 

The first absolute certainty of which I have a vivid recollection 
takes me back to Ascot in the year 1882. I was_a not infrequent 
visitor to Danebury about that time, and naturally entertained a 
most exalted opinion of Geheimniss, though, as everyone. who recalls 
the state of Turf affairs two-and-twenty years ago will remember, 
that opinion was held by the racing world in general and not by 
friends of Danebury in particular. As a two-year-old Geheimniss 
had run seven times and had never been beaten. Fillies often lose 
their form between two and three years old, but she had not done 
sO, as was evidenced by what happened in the Oaks, the first - 
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engagement she fulfilled that season. Only four besides her went 
to the post at Epsom—the rest she had frightened ; and with odds of 
6 to 4 on her she had cantered away with the race. Speed was her 
strong point, and when she came out for the Fern Hill Plate at 
Ascot, in another field of five, the question was not whether she 
would win, but by how much her jockey, Tom Cannon—who had 
owned, trained, and always ridden her, but had now sold her to Lord 
Stamford—would let her win, half a length or half a furlong. She 
jumped off and came along in her familiar fashion, her hind legs 
well under her—she always seemed to cover about two yards more 
in her stride than any of her opponents—and the 8 to 1 on—those 
were the odds, 100 to 6 bar one—really seemed a most liberal price. 
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Lord Rosebery’s Narcissa scrapped along behind her, and so they 
came to the tan road across the course. Here she suddenly 
‘“scotched,” it was something between a shy and a refusal as far 
as one could see; then she threw herself over, landed all abroad, 
Narcissa nipped along, and the rose and primrose hoops were soon 
some lengths in front, with Geheimniss, however, dashing up the 
hill in hot pursuit when set going again. But there was not time 
to retrieve the mistake. If the winning post had been ten or twelve 
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yards further on the Oaks winner, hitherto unbeaten, would have 
landed; as things were, a short head in favour of Narcissa was the 
verdict: the odds of 8 to 1 on were floored. 

One of the great pleasures of racing is meeting friends, and of 
those I have known, I have never missed one more sadly and con- 
tinuously than the late Lord Suffolk—that many readers will 
entertain the same feeling Iam sure. It was always a delight to 
come across him, to note in his eyes behind his spectacles the 
shrewd, humorous twinkle which was certain to be matched by 
some forthcoming observation on men and things. Lord Suffolk 
was supposed by many persons to be a cynic, and he not seldom 
took that view of affairs—and expressed it in singularly pointed and 
trenchant language; but he was in truth full of kindliness, and he 
showed it to me by the interest he took in my Turf speculations, 
giving me frequent little lectures on what he regarded as the 
rashness of my occasional proceedings—the pertinence of this will 
presently appear. I tried more than once to induce him to write 
an article about ‘‘ Betting,’”’ but in a letter of his I have before me 
(dated 1885) he says: ‘*‘ You do yourself injustice in supposing I 
am at all likely to improve upon your handling of ‘ Betting,’ 
though in one way I hope I know more about it than you do, 1.e. by 
having lost much more money at the game. I did ask Lord ——, 
who is a clever man, if he would write about it. He replied that 
he should prefer doing an essay on the ethics of the early Christian 
Church. This ambition to take down the number of the late 
Mr. Gibbon at once silenced me.”’ 

But to my anecdote. It was on the Oaks Day, 1886. Miss 
Jummy had won; Archer, on Rosy Morn, had then cantered away 
with the Walton Plate; and three numbers were hoisted for the 
Epsom Cup, run over the Derby course. Coming from the weighing 
enclosure to the Club stand I met Lord Suffolk, who remarked, 
‘‘ Well, there 7s something to bet upon this time!” The card said 
Bird of Freedom, 4 yrs., 9 st. 3 lb. (Ff. Archer) ; Raditigueeame 
8 st. 10 lb. (Giles); Raffaello, 5 yrs., g st. 61b. (Crowther). 

‘Tt is the first time you ever advised me to do such a thing,” 
I said, ‘‘and they’ll want to take Io to 1?’’—as often happens 
when there is a certainty, the ring was silent. 

“Probably,” he replied, “‘but I don’t regard this as betting. 
It is merely an excuse for retrieving a little of our own. I shall 
lay the odds whatever they are!”’ 

Bird of Freedom had shown his liking for the course by winning 
not only the City and Suburban, but also the Epsom Grand Prize 
of £3,677 the previous year, with odds of 4to1on. He did look 
good, and we went to the rails. 
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“‘T’ll take you eight ponies, my lord,” Fry said, in answer toa 
question; but after a moment’s hesitation Lord Suffolk said 80 to 10 
would be enough, and the bet was booked. 

‘“The same for you, sir?”’ Fry suggested. 

*“Yes, very well,’ I answered; but then I reflected on the 
precarious nature of certainties, and said, “‘ No, I don’t think I will. 
I don’t particularly want a tenner, and I should hate to lose £80.” 

Fry gave a little shrug of the shoulders to intimate that I was 
missing a chance; Lord Suffolk smiled, and said, ‘‘ Perhaps you are 
right, but how is it to be beaten ?”’ and we took our places to see 
the race. 

How it was to be beaten soon became amazingly plain. Giles 
jumped off in front, Archer lay a length behind, and so they sped 
along—Kaffaello, no price, did not count. They swung round 
Tattenham Corner and came down the hill, Bird of Freedom still 
in the rear; but what did that matter? No one doubted that 
Archer could go up and win when he chose. He did certainly seem 
along time about it, however! Approaching the bell, Radius was 
three lengths in front—Archer was decidedly putting it off, one 
would have thought very riskily, only that he knew the horse. 
Suddenly, however, he began to ride—and Giles was not riding! 
What did it mean? It meant that Bird of Freedom—who was to 
win the Ascot Cup next year—was beaten. ‘‘ Won six lengths, 
bad third,” was the verdict. The certainty had gone down. Far 
from retrieving a bit of one’s own, it was adding to the total the 
other way. 

An idea has obtained vogue that there is no sound ‘“‘system ”’ of 
backing horses. It is said to be as preposterous to suggest such a 
thing as to advocate a system for roulette at Monte Carlo: but this 
is entirely wrong. As regards Monte Carlo and other places where 
roulette is played, a system is merely a pitfall into which you are 
certain to tumble sooner or later. You may cavort round the 
margin for a time and pick up provender—scraps, or possibly a rich 
feed; but do not suppose you are not going into it sooner or later, 
with a heavy and disturbing bump, because that is your fate, and 
fate is inexorable. If any ingenuous reader would like to subscribe 
-in order to enable some imaginative person to form a syndicate for 
exploiting a system at Monte Carlo, I can tell him how and where he 
may disembarrass himself of superfluous capital; but as to racing 
there 7s a system, an infallible system, by which any man may make 
just precisely as much money as he wants. It was not invented, 
but an endeavour was made to put it in practice a few years ago, by 
a stupid young subaltern ina marching regiment. The great charm 
of the system is that nothing could possibly be simpler. It is—I 
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rarely use italics, but this is so good that for once I must—to back 
certainties. You back your certainty and there you are! You must 
win! It cannot be else, as a well-known Shakesperian character 
remarks, though he is not talking about backing horses. . 

Of course there is one trifling difficulty. Before you can back 
your certainty you must find it. You must not back an animal that 
you merely suppose to be a certainty, or you will go astray; and 
it was this little obstacle to assured success that upset the lieutenant. 
He had tried it with a hundred pounds, and it had come off— 
naturally and necessarily it had: it was bound to doso. He tried 
it with a monkey, and the same good fortune prevailed—how could 
it be otherwise? He raised his stake to a thousand—10o to 30 on, 
that is 1,000 to 300; but he won—he could not lose! Happy backer ! 
He had discovered the road to wealth. 

One day—lI am in this instance taking care not to give names, 
and weights and colours of the riders—a big colt with long legs was 
going to run at a meeting near London; but the animal could use 
his long legs with great celerity, and the gallant soldier determined 
to have a dash. The colt was “the best thing ever known racing,” 
and why should our warrior not benefit ? It would be long odds on, 
certainties usually, or at least not seldom, start at that sort of price; 
and so about midday he wired up to a leading bookmaker to have a 
nice bet-—f£10,000, starting price. He knewthat such a wager would 
influence the market; still, suppose they took 100 to 30? Suppose 
they took 5 to1? That would mean £2,000. It is on the rarest 
occasions that horses start at 20 to 1 on, such a demand on the part 
of the ring was not to be contemplated; but even then, in that 
extreme case, he would win £500. 

Well, the telegram arrived: £10,000 starting price on the big 
black colt; and the bookmaker had just about three hours in which 
to—what shall we call it? let us say to contemplate the situation. 
He might lose the odds which the nice round sum represented. He 
might win the nice round sum with—what shall we call it again >— 
a diminution for disbursements: that is a phrase which cannot hurt 
anybody, and to which the reader may put his own interpretation, 
merely swayed by the reflection that it is a wicked world. 

Perhaps the colt was delivered fit and well at the post ; or again 
it is possible that the trainer, or travelling lad in charge in the 
absence of the trainer, may have had theories (after an interview 
with the bookmaker) as to the most suitable food or drink for a 
horse about to runarace. It may be that the colt was delivered 
fit and well at the post, but that the jockey (again after an interview 
with the recipient of the telegram) suddenly developed quaint 
theories as to how two-year-olds ought to be ridden, and putting them 
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into practice found that there was something wrong about them. I 
was not there and do not know, but the big black colt with its long 
legs, starting at 8 to I on, was badly beaten, and the bookmaker won 
his £10,000 minus perhaps—I have said that I do not know—some 
deductions for what it may be polite to call expenses. 

Donovan! ‘I hate to lay odds,” the late Duke of Beaufort 
observed to me one afternoon at Goodwood, just sixteen years ago, 
‘but the price was too tempting, and I have laid 500 to 200.””, Dono- 
van was the horse, the Prince of Wales’ Stakes was the race, the 
betting was returned at 2 to 1 on Donovan, and he was a moderate 
third, behind Gold who was beaten six lengths by El Dorado. 
Perhaps Donovan could not act in the dirt, for Goodwood that year 
was in parts under water, but the result was as given. 

There was once a backer—a gentleman who still goes racing 
not seldom, but is a backer no longer—who endeavoured to arrive 
at certainties by somewhat circuitous means. In order to avoid losing, 
and of course to win a little, he was accustomed to pick from the 
runners practically everything that seemed to have a chance, to lay 
large odds in bets against the field, and, it might be when he heard 
something else, ‘‘ save ’’—saving is quite the surest and speediest 
road to disaster—on one or two others. For a steeplechase one 
day there were three runners; and if ever there was a certainty in 
racing, if ever there was justification for the use of the phrase ona 
former page, ‘‘ the best thing ever known,” it was here. Twoof the 
trio were good-class handicap steeplechase horses, ridden by capable 
jockeys; the third was a clumsy foxcatcher, owner up, an owner 
who ought to have been up in the stand, for though he could 
sit on over fences, of the art of race riding he had only the most 
elementary notion. The ring as a general rule sum up the 
situation at least as accurately as the “talent,” and the odds 
on the two good horses against the bad one seemed simply incal- 
culable, for if one fell down there was the other to go on, and for 
the matter of that they might both have fallen and been mounted 
and then beaten the poor old plodder. But apparently the book- 
maker did not estimate the situation, for he let the backers lay 
1,000 to 10o—more than once—on the two. The flag fell, the pair 
raced off, or so it looked, for they were really going at a very 
moderate pace, but still fast enough to show up the third’s melan- 
choly lack of speed. Jumping in perfect form they sped along side 
by side, the other toiling hopelessly after them, and jumping as 
hunters usually do jump, with a steady on the side of the fence and 
a pause on the other. The bookmaker welshed, doubtless with a 
certain conviction of the fact that he had lost his money—that one 
of the pair must win appeared beyond question. 
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Suddenly there was a shout, something had happened, though 
what it was few recognised, for the pair galloped on, skimming 
comfortably over their fences, and the foxcatcher dropped further and 
further back. Presently, however, the meaning of the shout grew 
plain. The two leaders were going the wrong course! How one or 
both of them came to find it out I never had an idea; but they did 
make the discovery, pulled up, retraced their steps, got into the 
right course, and galloped on in pursuit of their ridiculous opponent, 
who was now, however, about 500 yards or more ahead. His rider 
had grasped the situation and was making the best of his way home, 
his whip at work and the old horse’s tail revolving like a windmill. 
The other two were going about four times as fast, but there was 
not time to make up for the mistake; the foxcatcher lumbered 
laboriously past the post a neck in front of his leading pursuer, 
the third a short half length behind, and over went the 10 to ron, a 
certainty of certainties. | 

A miss may be as good. as a mile, but it gives you a horrid 
shock sometimes until you are convinced that it was a miss, and 
this is what happened in the Newmarket Oaks of 1888. What a 
good mare Seabreeze was, and what a good thing for her was this 
event! Some sort of price has to be returned when races are run, 
and on the occasion in question I find it recorded that the odds 
were 200 to 7 on, a rather rare computation ; I should have thought 
the more usual 100 to 3 would have served. But 200 to 7 is the 
return, and of all narrow escapes that of the adventurous who went 
for this certainty was about the narrowest. Lord Durham’s Bellatrix 
was the animal that came so near to upsetting the good thing, and 
as it happened the odds were really laid, at least in one hand. It 
seems absurd; because to a man who can afford to lose £1,000 the 
sum of £35 cannot be an object, and the same may be said of 
100 to 34 or 10,000 to 350, but these odds were laid, in at least one 
case freely, and that by a man who could have raised the money to 
pay but would assuredly have been hard put to it to do so. A short 
head was the judge’s decision, but before the number is hoisted who 
can tell which way a short head is at Newmarket—not to speak of 
elsewhere? It is certain that many onlookers were convinced that 
Bellatrix had won. ‘‘A good half length!” I remember an onlooker 
by my side jubilantly said to me; for it is quite extraordinary to 
observe how great a pleasure some people, who do not gain or lose a 
stiver, find in the downfall of a favourite who has been confidently 
‘““expected.”” Those who looked to see the number of Bellatrix 
hoisted were doomed to disappointment, however ; Seabreeze had got 
home—just! ‘‘ Two strides farther’’—how often we hear what would 
have happened if the winning-post had not been just where it was! 
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Asa matter of fact, however, on this occasion two strides farther 
would have landed Seabreeze by a comfortable neck or half a length. 

It is a delightful thing to go on a racecourse with a well-founded 
conviction that you really do ‘‘ know something,” and this was my 
agreeable position once a few years ago at the Newmarket July. I 
was closely acquainted at the time with the proceedings of a certain 
Newmarket stable which harboured a very bad little three-year-old 
_ filly. She had not run at all the season before, had been out at 
Lincoln, but many horses are unfit at that time, and I suppose it 
was imagined that she would improve; at any rate, one or two 
papers got hold of the notion that she could goa bit, and the writers 
evidently had no idea what an extremely little bit it was. She 
had been put into a Foal Stakes, however, and the race looked like 
drying up altogether: if she did not walk over she could only have 
one, or at most two, opponents; so she was got ready, sent up to 
the course, and we discovered that the affair would be a match. 
Her opponent had run well a short time before—just beaten by a 
red-hot favourite in a fair field—and to the few who were aware of 
the filly’s inferiority the odds on this colt seemed incalculable. But 
the agreeable thing from my point of view was that this inferiority 
was not known. 

I went into the ring to bet. Business opened with an offer to 
take 2 to 1, which, of course, I laid with much eagerness, and this 
eave the position away, for it was understood that I should know and 
—except as a possible blind—should not back the colt if the filly 
had any chance. Bookmakers offered to take 3 to 1 immediately 
afterwards, but I found one who let me lay 5 to 2, and by this time 
I had told several friends, who laid the odds freely. I got a little 
more at I00 to 30 on, and when the flag fell 6 to 1 on was the best 
price, if the ring would let anyone lay it. 

Crossing the course I got on my pony to watch what I expected 
it would hardly be correct to call the race, and riding down the rails 
came to the owner and trainer, with whom I took up my position; 
the former, who had not betted, as he could not back his own and 
would not back the other against it—scruples which had not influ- 
enced me—feeling that I had been rather disloyal to oppose the 
stable. Soon the two were off, the colt leading, but the little chest- 
nut sticking to him in a manner which greatly surprised me, for I 
had confidently expected to see her toiling hopelessly lengths away. 
He was not leading half a length as they passed us, and both were 
going equally well; up the hill they galloped, still she was well with 
him, and a dozen lengths from home I saw his jockey get out his 
whip! I had betted with no consideration for Monday, or at least 
with none except as a day when I should receive several quite nice 
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cheques, and the odds I had laid would mount up to something ugly 
in the extreme. Was another absolute certainty going down? It 
looked horribly like it; but the second after, the jockey on the little 
chestnut drew his whip too, and, both riding hard, they passed the 
ost. 

aes I’ve won!” the owner exclaimed, with a look at me which 
meant ‘‘and serve you right for opposing the colours!’’ For once, 
keen as was my interest in his horses, I hoped he had not, especially 
as the race was of very small value, and success which meant little 
to him meant a lot tome. Many readers know well that agonising 
wait till the number goes up, and—it was a lesson—my hand shook 
so that I could hardly hold my glasses to see if it was “‘1,” the colt, 
or ‘‘3,’’-the filly. But it was “1.” I cantered up, andS@presemms 
found the judge, who told me that it was a ‘‘short neck ’’—a dis- 
tinctly narrow margin for a certainty ! 

A method of betting in which some people indulge is the accu- 
mulator. Most.readers doubtless understand the system, but in 
case anyone does not I may explain that you begin with a stake on 
a certain horse and leave it down to ‘‘accumulate.” Thus you 
have, say, £10 on a horse at 5 to 2, it wins; the £10 original stake 
and the £25 win go on to the next, at, say, 2 to 1, that makes £70 
moré; and on the third horse, if you have taken three, yon have 
£70 + £25+- £10 = £105. This perhaps is an even-money chance, 
and—if not left at the post or shut in—is usually in the circum- 
stances beaten a short head; but if it had won your £10 would 
have brought you in £210. 

At Newmarket in the autumn of rgo2 I thought I saw an un- 
defeatable accumulator of four horses. Principality was the first, 
2 to I, and it was successful. Rising Glass was the second, 11 to 8 
on, and that was never in doubt. Rock Sand for the Dewhurst 
Plate was the third—though I never had a particularly high opinion 
of the colt—and he won comfortably by three lengths at 6 to 4. 
Then I regarded my accumulator as to all intents and purposes in 
my pocket, for the fourth horse was William the Third, surely quite 
‘the best thing ever known racing!” I have before now described 
how, remarking to John Porter that his favourite—for he had a 
profound admiration and consequent liking for William—had only 
just scrambled home a couple of days before, he had replied with 
a laugh that then they had only run a couple of hundred yards, 
and that it would be ‘‘seen how William would ‘scramble’ when 
galloping over his own distance with his old friend Mannlicher to 
lead him.”’ 

The ring began by professing their readiness to take 8 to 1, but 
men are usually shy of laying such odds, soon 6 to 1 on was the 
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offer, and I had a “‘ pot”’ of money on, the result of the three wins. 
Two or three friends were interested in my accumulator, and one 
of them said to me, “If I were you, I should take five-ponies 
Black Sand”—there were only three runners: the last-named, 
William the Third, and Mannlicher, started simply to make 
running. ‘ You'll win a nice bit then; why don’t you?” With 
an air of much superiority I replied that I did not because 
it seemed such a senseless manner of throwing away a pony; 
and I inquired how my friend supposed that William the Third 
and Black Sand would be handicapped, what weight the former 
would have to allow, whilst here Black Sand was actually giving 
the great Ascot Cup winner 3lb.! He said yes, he knew, but odd 
things sometimes happened in racing; and one of the very oddest 
was about to happen then, and did happen in the course of the 
next few minutes. I could not believe my eyes when, at the 
distance, I saw William the Third in trouble, and Mornington 
Cannon vainly trying to extract him from it; for it was a hopeless 
attempt, and Black Sand won cleverly by a length, thereby probably 
decreasing the value of the son of St. Simon and Gravity by a good 
many thousands of pounds, for this defeat knocked on the head 
the little plan that had been formed of charging a stud fee of 
300 guineas, and rendering it necessary for subscribers to take 
nominations for two successive years. 

What was the greatest certainty ever known that failed to 
justify expectations? The direst disaster of the sort I can recall 
was in the case of The Sinner, a great, fine, upstanding horse that 
was for a time simply invincible, and won races for Captain Machell 
just whenever he was asked to do so. Thereby hangs a tragic tale. 
An ingenuous young backer had been having a very bad time, as 
sometimes, I have reason to belieye, does happen to backers 
ingenuous and otherwise. He was at Manchester in the spring of 
1887, the luck still proved against him, and he lost between £200 
and £300, which would not matter much to some people, but 
mattered a great deal to him; and as he ‘could not wait for the 
second day’s sport—but what poor sport it is when you goon to 
the course hoping fervently that you will ‘“‘get a bit back,” but 
feeling a confident conviction that you will only make things worse! 
—he took counsel with an acquaintance, a regular ‘‘ racing man,” 
as to what he should do. Was there anything to bet on next day, 
he anxiously inquired—would it be possible to get home? There 
was The Sinner, the other replied; that was, he knew, going to run 
again—it had won this day—and of course it was an absolute 
certainty, though the price would be odds on, and long ones, for 
the opposition could not fail to be weak; but still there was no 
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saying how good the horse was, for he had never been beaten. He 
had run seven times as a five-year-old and cantered home on each 
occasion; this season he had been out six times with the same 
result. It did look good! As for price, what did that matter after 
all if you wanted to win a sum and were sure to win it; so the 
defeated backer requested his acquaintance kindly to back The Sinner 
for him to win what he had lost. 

There were only two runners, The Sinner and an Irish colt 
called Kilmeague, and the betting was 20 to 1 on the great horse. 
Mr. D. Thirlwell, who rode him—then and in nearly all his races— 
has told me more than once of his amazement and consternation 
when he found that for once the .free-striding bay hung about and 
seemed quite unable to gallop. It was not the weight: The Sinner 
was only giving the four-year-old 71b. more than weight for age; 
but the young one cantered home half a dozen lengths to the good— 
and the backer’s commission was, as aforesaid, to retrieve his £240 
at the odds quoted! That would have meant £4,800 more lost, 
but I believe the instruction was not literally obeyed. The exact 
figures I never heard, but it was said that the commissioner, who 
did not know the other’s financial position, laid 1,000 to 100, then 
1,000 to 80, and paused, afraid to goon. But if ever there was a 
certainty on paper that was the one! 

The Sinner, i may add, only ran once next year, when Mr. George 
Lambton finished a bad third on him in the Mammoth Hunters’ 
Steeplechase at Sandown; but the season after he resumed his 
victorious career, and won half a dozen races, usually carrying 13 st. 

All this time we have been talking about generally recognised 
certainties, those that have seemed apparent to everyone, and on 
which odds, and usually long odds, have naturally been laid. But 
there are certainties of which people outside the interested stable 
know nothing, well kept good things that nobody apart from the 
select few in the secret has any suspicion about. Such a one some 
years ago was a mare which belonged to a friend of mine. It was for 
a long time supposed that this animal did not stay, but an accident 
revealed the fact that staying was her game and that she could 
play it with remarkable success. Handicappers appeared not to 
suspect it, however, and she was let into one of the chief spring 
long-distance races with a weight which equally surprised and 
delighted her owner. So small was her merit reckoned to be that 
1,000 to 30 was readily obtainable; and her owner took it, several 
times. Then he told his friends, they told others, the price 
shortened, but was always liberal, for racegoers in general could 
not be induced to accept the stories—perfectly accurate—that were 
told of what she could do. 
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She came to 100 to 8, and the owner took this a good many 
times, having likewise taken intermediate prices; but he assured me 
when he told me the story that it made him quite uncomfortable to 
do so. He knew what a certainty his mare was, simply ‘‘the best 
thing ever known racing,” and it seemed to him almost like robbing 
the bookmakers to allow them to lay him such prices. These 
delicate scruples, which were of course so greatly to his credit, he 
nevertheless always somehow or other contrived to overcome when 
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the race was under discussion, a layer was near, and the odds forth- 
coming; the result being that—however sorely the business may 
have wounded his sensibilities—he stood to win a fortune on the 
morning of the race. The mare had never been sick or sorry, 
pleased her trainer more and more every day, and was delivered 
at the meeting the picture of health and condition. 

‘‘ Lay up third or fourth,’”’ my friend said to the boy who rode, 
a boy in whose capacity and integrity alike every confidence was 
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properly reposed; ‘‘the mare stays well, you know. Don’t bother 
about getting the rails, you have a lot in hand, and the only possible 
risk is of your getting shut in, so come a nice wide sweep, so that 
you can’t beinterfered with. Then, when you are in the straight 
for home, come away and win as far as you like.” 

Happy is the man who can give such orders to his jockey, really 

certain that the lad will have no difficulty in carrying them out. 
(Everyone, I assume, knows the old story of ‘‘ Couldn’t come without 
the ’orse, your Grace!”’) This was the case here. The boy did just 
what he was told, held a good place near the front for close on two 
miles, the mare continuing to go with unflagging ease, whilst, one 
after another, opponents dropped back, having had enough ofit, or 
even more than enough. Into the straight the mare swung, a little 
wide on the right, but nevertheless she was level with the two or 
three that had made the best of the turn, and passed them without 
an effort, gliding along over the turf—the going was perfect. With 
startling suddenness she faltered, gave a couple of convulsive bounds, 
and stopped dead. Her off hind leg, for some mysterious reason at 
which no one could ever guess, had simply snapped.’ She fell, and 
what is called the “‘ friendly bullet’? ended her career. 
. Iam venturing to hope that the varying incidents related will 
have prevented these reminiscences from-being monotonous; still, it 
must be confessed that they are all on the same lines, and at any 
rate, with one or two exceptions, record the downfall of ‘‘ certainties.”’ 
One more and I have done. 

A few years since I had charge of some steeplechase horses 
and had bought one, before it ever ran in public, which turned 
out very successful. It particularly liked the Sandown course, won 
several good races there, and as we fondly hoped one afternoon was 
going to winanother. Two fences from home it practically had won, 
but practically is not actually, and two fences from home, as the 
phrase goes, is not “‘the place where they give the money.” The 
trainer, who was also the rider, had, however, no doubt of the issue 











1 This story was told me by the late Mr. J..T. Davies who, at the time racing 
under the name of ‘‘ Mr. G. Cleveland,” won the Wokingham of 1889 with Bret Harte— 
the famous novelist was a great friend of his—and in 1892 the Doncaster Cup amongst 
other races with Chesterfield. JI wanted to give the name of the mare, and, unable to call 
it to mind, or to find it without prolonged research, I wrote to Golding, who for some 
years trained for the owner of the ‘‘ yellow, dark blue sleeves, red cap.” Golding kindly 
replied, ‘‘I well recollect Mr. Davies telling me of an animal of his that broke its leg 
while running in the Chester Cup, but that was before he came to train with me, and I 
do not remember the name. Mr. Lund or the late Mr. C. Jousiffe had the horse.’’ The 
name, however, does not matter, it was something like Palmiste, though as Mr. Davies’s 
animal is long since dead she is not to be confused with the Palmiste now at the stud. 
But the story is a true one 
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when he reached that point; but a certain animal in front of him 
swerved just as he was taking off, a bad bungle was the natural 
result, and though our horse did not fall, and got over safely, he lost 
a great deal of ground, being nevertheless so full of running that 
when his jockey had pulled him together and got him going again 
he was only beaten three lengths, second to a very game little 
mare that struggled home “ all out.” 

Our horse was giving her two stone, and as already remarked his 
most capable and experienced rider was convinced that he would 
have done it quite comfortably but for the mishap. But the handi- 
capper was for once particularly benevolent to the beaten horse, 
and when the pair met not long afterwards over the same course 
and distance he had close on a stone less to give. It will be seen 
what a good thing this looked, for the horse was at his very best, 
and as for falling, he did not at the time know how it was done— 
he learnt afterwards and does it quite naturally on occasions now. 
We will not, however, dwell upon the race. When they had 
gone two miles and a half there were only two in it, the two—they 
had still a mile before them, and my friend thought he would come 
away. He sent the horse on, but the little mare stuck to him sur- 
prisingly, he could not shake her off; half-a-dozen times, her jockey 
told me afterwards, she was beaten, or he believed that she was, 
but she would not be done, and it was our horse that at last cracked, 
leaving her to win by four lengths. 

Other instances occur, notably the Bretby Plate of 1886, when, 
G. Barrett for once riding to orders and letting Réve d’Or get fairly 
on her legs—time after time he hustled her, in spite of instructions 
to the contrary, and would not let her settle down—she upset the 
20 to t laid on Kilwarlin with Archer in the saddle: three runners, 
20 to I on, 25 to 1 against Réve d’Or, 66 to I against Tactic. But 
here I will stop, and if any adventurous reader likes dashing on 
certainties he can, of course, do so. Goodwood is a capital meeting 
for this amusement, as usually some of the weight-for-age races 
seem ‘‘laid out” for a particular horse who looks like ‘‘ the best 
thing ever known racing.”’ So let us lay odds. We may bring it 
off twice out of three times, and if the ring will take not more than 
5 to 2 we shall not lose very much—unless, of course, we are 
betting high. 
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BY Ros elt Ono 


YEAR by year there is an ever-increasing advance in the quality 
of ladies’ golf. This was even more noticéable than hitherto at the 
Championship at Troon. ‘‘ Real duffers don’t come now,” remarked 
a candid critic, and possibly that may be one of the explanations, 
though all the same there was still a little chaff among the corn. Yet 
throughout the contest the play was up to an extraordinarily high 
standard. Through the green and off the tee it was frequently fault- 
less, and it could truly be said that the majority of matches were lost 
or won on the greens. It was either that the players did not remem- 
ber the old golfing adage, ‘‘ Never up, never in,” or an attack of 
nerves—that most deadly enemy to good approach play or putting— 
which dominated the unfortunate victim at a critical moment in the 
match. 

There were exceptions, of course. Miss Dod’s approach play 
and putting were deadly. Miss M. Hezlet, except in the final match, 
rarely took more than two on any green, and frequently approached 
within an easy putt. Miss M. Graham, Open Champion of 1go1 and 
Scottish Champion of this year, who was by no means as long with 
her wooden clubs as some of her opponents, fought her way first into 
the semi-finals at Troon and then to Scottish Championship honours 
the following week entirely through the accuracy she showed in 
approaching and on the greens. Miss Dorothy Campbell, a Bronze 
Medallist of this year, is also renowned for the skill of her short game. 
Against this we have Miss Sybil Whigham, who, it is said, has never 
won the much-coveted Gold Medal because of the weakness she shows 
on the greens in critical matches. Miss E.C. Nevile, a putter of 
more than average ability on ordinary occasions, is a victim to nerves 
when a putt has to be holed for a win or a half in a stiff Champion. 
ship match. As someone put it, in golfing parlance, ‘‘ plus a crowd ”’ 
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Miss Whigham and Miss E. C. Nevile will never secure the blue 
ribbon; but could the Championship venue be a course where only 
the competitors might come, it is more than probable that we should 
see Miss Whigham and Miss E. C. Nevile secure the golden trophy. 

Miss E. C. Nevile has a unique style of putting. She holds her 
long wooden putter at the top of the shaft, both hands close together, 
and standing perfectly upright plays the ball.off the tip of the head, 
in what is known as the pendulum style of putting. When her eye 
and hand are steady, and nerves are not paramount, she holes long 





MISS L. DOD, CHAMPION 1904 


(Photograph by My. A. Do.!) 


putts with persistent accuracy; but the slightest waver in eye or 
tightening of grip, and the ball is sliced off the point of the club. 
The idiosyncrasies of the individual on the greens are an interest- 
ing study. Miss Nevile’s peculiarity is putting in the style just men- 
tioned. Miss Whigham’s peculiarity is, when in the least nervous, to 
putt with bewildering rapidity, so much so that the professional at her 
home links, Prestwick, has told her that she would be more success- 
ful if she were more ‘‘ deleeberate.’’ Miss Adair, on the other hand, 
is considered by her opponents and the more impatient spectators 
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as much too ‘‘deleeberate’’ on the greens. But Miss Adair’s judg- 
ment in dealing with a difficult putt justifies her painstaking 
slowness. | 

Some quaint remarks on this excessive carefulness of Miss 
Adair’s were overheard at Troon. A difficult long putt over a most 
undulating green had to be attempted, and Miss Adair slowly studied 
-the line first from the far side of the hole, and then from behind the 
ball, even sitting down to get the exact line of the undulations more 
closely. Suddenly the stillness was broken by the shrill Scottish 
accents of a boy’s voice, ‘‘ Are ye fa-ing in lo-ave wi’ the baa’ ? ”’ 

On another occasion, when similar demonstrations were pro- 
ceeding, a friend of Miss Adair’s overheard several murmurs from 
adjacent spectators. . They freely criticised her system, and sum- 
marily dismissed it as ‘‘nothing but affectation.” Miss Adair, 
however, to their surprise holed the putt, which was of several yards’ 
length, and over tricky undulations. Her friend, who had been 
smouldering wrathfully, turned to the hasty critics, and said, with 
ill-concealed scorn, “‘ You would sit at both ends of your putt fora 
month if you thought you could hole a putt like that.” It is quite 
true Miss Adair’s system is justified by the result—there is no exis- 
tent lady golfer who can manage difficult putts with such unfailing 
skill. She plays with judgment from start to finish, and unfortu- 
nately there are not many who do. Miss Adair will never go for a 
bunker if the lie is bad or the wind ahead. In an important match 
during the Championship, one of the narrow circle of first-class 
players, when playing in an extremely hard match, threw a hole 
away by sheer want of judgment. Witha stroke to the good—which 
in these matches means in all probability winning the hole—she took 
her brassy, and against a strong head wind tried to carry a bunker 
which she had only just been able to succeed with on a still day. 
It was such apparent want of judgment that even the spectators 
murmured, ‘‘She can’t carry it.” The ball—a beautifully hit 
shot—found the bunker, and it required two more strokes to gain 
the green, the hole, which with ordinary care would have been a 
plus, going to the opponent. This incident is merely given as an 
illustration of the theory that a fair amount of brain and common 
sense is a most necessary possession for an ambitious golfer. 

How often one hears a county or club captain, discussing whom 
she will put in the team for an important match, reject a suggested 
player because ‘‘she has no head for match play.” A second-rate 
player, by making use of a psychological moment here and there ina 
match against a stronger opponent, will frequently pull off a win. 
Use your head and cultivate your short game, and you will “‘ go 
far’ towards winning the Championship. It is, however, only the 
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minority who come through the long-driving phase in golf; the 
majority remain intoxicated by the joy of hitting a long tee or brassy 
shot several yards further than their compeers, caring little if the 
said friend or foe entirely outclasses them in the short game. 

The American women are in the throes of this phase, and have 
taken the malady very seriously. When Miss Adair visited America 
last autumn and met the majority of the first-class players both in 
the States and Canada, they held their own against her off the tee 
and through the green; but when approach shots had to be laid 
dead or long putts attempted, they were no match for the British 
champion. Mrs. Stout gave Miss Adair a stiff match, the Irish 





MISS E. C. NEVILE, SILVER MEDALLIST 1898 AND 1902 
(Photograph by Mr. A. Dod) 


player only winning by one hole, but none of the other Americans or 
Canadians took her further than the 15th or 16th green. Possibly 
when they have passed through the driving phase, and devoted more 
attention to the short game, we shall find a fair American wresting 
away the Championship honours. 

This year, for the first time, an American entered for the Open 
Championship, but, unfortunately, the luck of the draw was against 
her, as she met Miss Adair in the first heat. The match attracted a 
arge field of spectators, for all were anxious to see the American 
play, and it was confidently assumed this would be the only tourna- 
ment match in which she would take part. To Miss Higgens fell the 
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task of driving the first ball in the competition, and, unaffected by the 
onlookers, she played a perfect tee shot witha full easy swing anda 
faultless follow through; but though on the green one to the good, 
Miss Adair having sliced her second shot, she failed to win through 
weak putting. This practically applied to the whole match, and 
had Miss Higgens been able to manage her approach shots and 
‘putts as cleverly as she used her wooden clubs, it is highly 
probable that to her would have fallen the honour of being the first 
American to defeat Miss Adair. The match lasted to the 16th green, 
where it ended in favour of the Irish lady by 3 up and I. 

It was stated that this match, with the exception of Miss Adair’s 
match with Mrs. Stout, was the stiffest game she had played against 
an American or Canadian golfer; but on the other hand it is only 
fair to mention that throughout the Championship Tournament 
Miss Adair’s game was not by any means up to her form. 

In Miss May Hezlet’s ‘‘ Ladies’ Golf” there is an interesting 
article on American players, by Miss Louisa A. Wells, of Boston. 
In this she refers to Miss Mabel Higgens as ‘‘a coming player—one 
of grit and determination, who plays in good form, and will surely 
make a place for herself.” 

The American golfers are magnificent match players; the 
national attribute, ‘‘grit,’’ stands them in good stead, and an 
American never loses heart and never acknowledges, even to her- 
self, that she is beaten until she sees her opponent’s ball at the 
bottom of the decisive hole. The Americans have great opportunities 
for improving their long game, as Miss L. A. Wells states that 
ladies’ links are unknown in America. ‘‘ We have,” she continues, 
‘“what are commonly called ladies’ tees, which merely mean shorter 
tees than the men use. Most women players, however, scorn to use 
the ladies’ tees, and prefer to play the game as their men friends 
do, and take the chances of being in trouble or not.” 

The links in America resemble our inland links, the majority 
being very flat. This handicaps Americans when they come to our 
country and visit such sea-shore links as Deal, where, like the irate 
Kirkaldy after a round, they may be excused if they say, ‘‘ not having 
been borna goat,” they find it impossible to play good strokes from 
hanging lies. Lies of this sort are to a minor degree prevalent at 
Troon, and Miss Higgens appeared to find them difficult, doubtless 
from having had no previous experience. 

Miss Wells complains of a lack of thoroughness in American 
golfers, but this trait is to be found very prominently among the 
golfers on this side of the Atlantic. She cites as an example 
of this lack of thoroughness ‘‘that seldom at the Championship 
meetings does one and the same player win the driving, approach- 
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ing, and putting competitions.” Similar results occur in this 
country, though not at the Championship, probably for the sole 
reason that no such competitions are held in connection with our 
Championships. But at a recent open meeting which took place at 
the Barnehurst Club—when the field of competitors numbered over 
a hundred and included several well-known scratch players, and 
among these the present champion, Miss Lottie Dod—the driving 
competition prize for the aggregate carry and run of two balls 
was won by a player whose handicap was 20, both drives being over 





MISS ADAIR APPROACHING I8TH GREEN, BARNEHURST 


160 yatds. The approach prize at the same competition was also 
won by a young player. Only the putting prize, played for over a 
difficult eighteen-hole course, went to a player with a small handi- 
cap. So it is not only in America that this lack of thoroughness is 
to be found. . 

Still, in this country we have advanced further, as year by year 
greater numbers realise that the majority of matches are won and 
lost on the greens, and, conscious of their weakness, they strenuously 
endeavour to learn the theory and art of the shortgame. Formerly, 

Lez 
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at the end of a Medal day, the complaint would be heard that “I 
couldn’t approach,” or, ‘‘I simply could not get near the hole,” and 
with a shrug of annoyance the sanguine grumbler would stroll home 
satisfied that on the next occasion the lost skill would have returned. 
Now, it is by no means uncommon to see a golfer retire to a secluded 
spot and steadfastly practise the stroke she has failed in until she 
‘feels once again confidence in her own prowess. 

This was most noticeable at Troon during the afternoon prior to 
the beginning of the Championship. Practically all the competitors 
had played in the Medal competition held that day, and in conse- 
quence the majority were painfully conscious of their weak points. 
The sad history of each score was visible to the intelligent onlooker. 
Mrs. A had lost many strokes on the green; she was diligently 
practising putting with four balls on the 18th green. Miss B had 
not been driving well; she departed to the relief course with a com- 
plement of six balls, a driver, and a caddie, the last to act as retriever. 
Miss C’s weakness lay in approaching, and as the shades of evening 
fell she could be seen, in the half light, assiduously approaching to 
the 17th green from various angles and peculiar lies. Another, 
and we will hope she was only a unit, after telling every friend she 
met how she had taken three putts on every green, retired to a cosy 
corner near the fire in the hotel drawing-room and enjoyed the 
latest novel. It is surely needless to point out who among these 
players chose the better part! 

For many years there has been what might be described as 
a ‘‘ progressive” discussion on the effect exercised on golf by other 
games, such as lawn-tennis and hockey. Many hold that both 
have a deleterious effect on the golfer’s swing. Miss Dod has been 
the illustration cited by the advocates of lawn-tennis and croquet, 
and now we may say this argument has received its corner stone. 

Miss Lottie Dod has an athletic career which all must envy, 
but none can hope to emulate. At the age of fifteen she won her 
first blue ribbon at lawn-tennis; subsequently she achieved these 
honours on four other occasions. At hockey she has played in the 
International Team, the equivalent to Championship honours, and in 
addition she has passed both the higher and lower tests of skating 
at St. Moritz, and has been appointed a judge of skating there. 

Miss Dod’s win at this year’s Championship was a most popular 
one, and one that was achieved by really sterling play, owing nothing 
to her place in the draw. Hitherto she had only attained to the 
position of Bronze Medallist at Yarmouth in 1898, and at New- 
castle in the following year. Miss Dod is the finest exponent of the 
three-quarter style of swing. She hits very long balls both off the 
tee and through the green. At the Barnehurst Open Meeting this 
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spring she drove a ball 192 yards. Her game is certainly longer 
than previously, and this may be attributable to her recent adoption 
of the ‘‘ inter-locked ” grip advocated by Vardon and Taylor. 

With the majority of the best players it is not difficult to par- 
ticularise some feature as being the strongest part of their game, 
but with Miss Dod this is not possible; her beautiful tee and 
brassy shots are no finer than her skilfully judged approach play, or 
her accurate putting. Miss Dod has studied each branch of the 
game and become practically faultless, the onlooker realising that 
each stroke is the acme of technical skill. 

The most brilliant display of golf at the Championship this 
year was given by ‘Miss Glover, 
the Scottish Champion of 1903. 
Her long, raking drives and 
brassy strokes drew murmurs of 
astonished admiration. But, 
though an equally brilliant ex- 
ponent of the short game when 
playing score or in a friendly 
game, Miss Glover is subject to 
attacks of nerves on the green 
Sta critical point of a hard 
match, and to this she owed 
her defeat in this year’s Cham- 
pionship. 

The week prior to the 
Championship is replete with 
prognostications which the next 
few days destroy or verify— 
usually the former. ‘‘ Who do 
you think will win?” is asked .? j 
by everyone, and answered just eeunon Stante 
as readily and with infinite (Photograph by Mr. A. Dod) 
variety. But this year there | 
was an extraordinary reiteration and persistence in the answer to 
this question. ‘‘ May Hezlet. There is no one can beat her.” 
And except for an attack of nerves which affected Miss Hezlet at the 
last two holes, this prophecy would in all probability have been 
realised. With one up and two to play, the game looked as if it 
must go to the Irish lady, but a too powerful approach at the 
17th, and an impotent shot of the same kind at the 18th, gave the 
match and the blue ribbon to her English opponent. 

During the week previous to the Championship, Miss Hezlet 
was playing at the top of her form. In the Irish v. English match 
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at Troon she defeated Miss Dod by 2 and 1; when playing v. Scot- 
land she proved too strong for Miss Sybil Whigham, a notable 
performance, as this match took place over Prestwick, the home 
links of the Misses Whigham. 

Almost simultaneously with the Championship, Miss Hezlet 
made her début in the literary world with a book on ‘‘ Ladies’ Golf,” 
published by Hutchinson. She writes with the pen of authority 
on all the branches of the game, and does it thoroughly and in- 
structively, for Miss Hezlet is not only a great golfer, ‘but 
the clearness and brightness of her style prove her also to be a 
clever writer. 





MISS M. HEZLET AND MISS L. DOD AT IOTH HOLE IN FINAL 


(Photograph by Mr. A. Dod) 


One of the most interesting chapters is devoted to handicap- 
ping. She considers that 24 or 25 should be the limit of handicap 
allowed in any club, and very decidedly thinks handicaps of 40 or 
50 are a farce, ‘‘as a player who needs 49 or 50:strokes to help 
her round an eighteen-hole course is so hopelessly bad that she 
ought not to enter for competitions at all.” She goes on to point 
out how a “‘ player of plus 4 would have to allow a player with a 
handicap of 25, 22 strokes in an eighteen-hole round, of ladies’ 
links, which nine times out of ten would mean hopeless defeat for 
the scratch player. Decidedly a restriction ought to be made that 
no one can receive greater odds than a shot a hole.’”’ Miss Hezlet 
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also refers to two other methods of handicapping in match play: 
by allowing the weaker player so many holes up before beginning 
the match, and also the method of granting bisques. All 
Miss Hezlet’s remarks on handicapping are peculiarly worthy of 
attention, for, as secretary of the Royal Portrush Club, she has 
had practical experience, and there is no club where handicapping 
has been reduced to such a fine art as in the Royal Portrush 
Club. 

As to the method of giving so many holes up at the start, 
Miss Hezlet adduces a rather quaint instance of the impossibility 
of this system in some cases. ‘The proportion of handicap 
allowed under this method is two thirds of the difference between 
the competitors. This proportion seems rather too much, as a 
scratch representative : 
pitted against a 24 han- 
dicap would start out 
under the depressing 
influence of 16 holes 
down, while her adver- 
sary would feel de- 
cidedly elated. Then 
again, a plus 4 player 
against a 24 handicap 
would arrive on the tee 
nineteen holes down, 
and therefore it would 
be unnecessary to start, 
as the match would be 
over before it had taken 
place at all—a state- 
ment which sounds in- 
volved, but is none the 
less true.”’ MISS M. HEZLET DRIVING 

Miss Hezlet has (Photograph by Mr. A. Dod) 
also something to say 
of professionals cadding for competitors in the Championship. She 
thinks that unless all can have such help professionals should not 
be permitted to caddie, and she adds, ‘‘ Though there is no rule 
on the vexed question to this effect, it is generally recognised as bad 
form to employ a professional as caddie during a Championship.” 

The real genuine Scottish caddie is a species the world could 
ill do without. At Troon many of his quaint sayings are in 
circulation. The caddies took the greatest personal interest in their 
employers, and a bad shot was rewarded by a severe look, if not a 
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murmur of disapproval. The out and home courses running parallel, 
it was customary for a caddie coming home, if he saw a friend going 
out, to get within speaking distance in order to ascertain his friend’s 
employer’s chance of winning. The following conversation between 











MISS L. DOD, OPEN CHAMPION 1904; MISS D. CAMPBELL, BRONZE MEDALLIST IGO4; 
MISS M. GRAHAM, OPEN CHAMPION IQOI AND SCOTTISH CHAMPION 1904; AND 
MISS M. HEZLET, OPEN CHAMPION I899 AND I902 AND IRISH CHAMPION 1899 


(Photograph by Bala, Ayr) 


two such caddies took place at an early stage of the Championship. 
Incoming caddie, in shrill accents, to outgoing friend: ‘‘ Hoo’re ye 
gitting on, are ye wunning?”’ ‘‘ Hoots, nae,’ came the reply, in 
a stage whisper, ‘“‘she couldna play bo’aal!””» Except with a few 
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this joke fell curiously flat among the competitors, but perhaps 
it was not difficult to read the thought that flashed through their 
minds. 

Miss Adair’s caddie, on the defeat of his employer, transferred 
all his interest to Miss Dod, and apparently backed her with all his 
available capital. Towards the end of the final, someone remarked 
in his neighbourhood, ‘‘ Miss Hezlet will win.” The boy, no doubt 
rendered desperate at the thought of his pecuniary risk, yelled 
shrilly, ‘‘ Nae, she woan’t; Miss Do’ad wull. A’ave ten shulling on 
hur, and if she do’ant, I'll let hur knaw.”’ 

What a reckless time of happiness he must have enjoyed when 
the match was over ! 

When the Championship was first inaugurated, much cheap wit 
was expended on the impossibility of conducting such a competition 
among ladies without backbiting and quarrelling. The Champion- 
ships have now been held for eleven years, and largely through the 
tact and management of Miss Pearson, the hon. secretary of the 
Ladies’ Golf Union, the Championship venues are regarded as the 
golfer’s Elysian Fields. One is struck anew each competition by 
the genuine sporting spirit which prevails. Opponents meet in 
the pleasantest rivalry and accept defeat with cheerful resignation. 
In the score competition, the competitors who failed to do well 
forgot their sorrows in rejoicing over their friends’ triumph. This 
year Miss Glover, who returned the lowest score, was surrounded by 
a group of the Irish and English players, congratulating her with 
the greatest friendliness and genuine admiration over her wonderful 
play. 

In Miss Glover’s match against her friend Miss Maitland, which 
was carried to the 1gth green and there won by Miss Maitland by 
means of a brilliant putt, Miss Glover, who had a 4 ft. putt to hole 
for a half, joined heartily in the applause bestowed on her friend, 
before she attempted to hole her ball. 

This is the prevailing spirit—to count nought lost that a friend 
gains. And if the test of a game is to be found in the lessons it 
teaches,-golf, we may surely claim, has helped, not hindered, the 
growth of the finer qualities which tend to make our women the 
pride and glory of the nation. 







































































THE VALUE.OF UNIVERSITY “GRiG@ii 


BY HOME GORDON 


(Assisted by eminent authortttes) 


YEAR by year the University match forms the great meeting-place 
for those who were undergraduates together in days gone by. Just 
as the Jews used to go up three times a. year to Jerusalem, even so 
once a year do hundreds of past and present Oxonians and Cantabs 
‘gather at Lord’s with their families and their friends. The occasion 
is a unique one in the cricket season, for the Battle of the Blues is 
not only the climax of the trial matches and first-class encounters of 
either University, but it is also the goal of the ambition of every 
promising public-school. cricketer and the most absolutely amateur 
game that could possibly be devised. Mr. T. Case, a fine judge of 
the game and an expert on Oxonian cricket, once wrote: ‘‘ No human 
institution is perfect ; it will always tend to excess or defect. But 
how nearly perfect 7m its own way is Oxford and Cambridge cricket! 
The University boatrace and match are the two anchors of the 
Universities in the heart of the English people.”” No one is likely 
to contradict that assertion even in this period of vandalism and 
iconoclasm. 

The question, however, arises how far the words I have 
italicised—‘‘ in its own way ”’—affect cricket at large; and the 
object of the present article is to endeavour to ascertain the value 
of University cricket to the game generally. This is no abstract 
question which can be relegated to college and other debating 
societies, but one of vital importance to contemporary cricket; for at 
the dinner given to the M.C.C. team from Australia by members of 
the Club, Mr. P. F. Warner ventured to suggest that we were all in 
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danger of making too much of county cricket, and there can be no 
doubt that to many enthusiastic followers of the game all cricket is 
only of interest in so far as it relates to the county championship. 

For example, when a very popular old Etonian, who is an 
ardent votary of Sussex, was asked what he considered the value of 
University cricket to cricket his reply was “‘Very little of late, because 
the Universities have produced so few cricketers of real use to the 
counties.” Itis to be sincerely hoped, for the well-being of the game, 
that this view, in its narrow limitation of everything to one end— 
the county championship—may be that of a small minority; because 
the end it implies is onlya milestone on the road of true cricket pro- 
gress—a fascinating milestone if you like, but one artificially made; 
whereas cricket as cricket 1s part of the expression of our national 
character. Onsome former occasions I have been able to obtain the 
views of eminent cricketers on congenial topics, and once more I 
have gratefully to acknowledge the kindness that has prompted the 
responses which give value to the present article. I should much 
have liked to obtain the opinion of Lord Alverstone, who last year 
occupied the unique combination of being President of the M.C.C. and 
of Surrey, and whose interest is as keen on all that concerns cricket 
as that of Lord Harris himself. But in a genial and characteristic 
note he pleads that since he became Lord Chief Justice he has made 
it a rule to express no written convictions on any topics, and that if he 
once conceded, the many calls on his time would be speedily doubled. 
This is so obvious that the one thing remaining is to hope that 
some day he may have leisure to write his own reminiscences, when 
some of the brightest pages will certainly be devoted to cricket. 

Mr. C. B. Fry, amid the engrossing labours of successful 
editorship, writes as follows: ‘‘I am glad to oblige as far as in me 
lies. ’Varsity cricket is absolutely unique of its kind; it is first-class 
with no first-class disadvantages; it preserves those time-honoured 
traditions of ‘the game for the sake of the game’ which flourished 
when county cricket was really the cricket of one county against 
another. ‘There is little use in decrying anything we may not like 
in modern developments of the game; the sensible thing to do is to 
make the best of the immense amount of good there is in the 
modern game. But were ’Varsity cricket non-existent, we should 
lose the only first-class amateur teams which play regularly in first- 
class cricket, and county cricket would lose what it gains from the 
public schools wid the Universities, and would most likely lose were 
this vid to become invid. That’s what I think.” 

' This seems to me an eloquent acknowledgment of the value to 
the counties of University cricket ; but surely it extends further? On 
every village green in England there is a cricket club, and if the local 
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parson be a man worth his salt he will feel keenly interested in 
the performance of his parishioners. Whether he be an old Blue, 
whether he played in college cricket or he did not, he will bring the 
high standard at which University cricket is played into the cricket 
of the village. In this way the leaven of University cricket leavens 
the whole of England, and as the county colts are taken from the 
town clubs and the village clubs, they come into second elevens im- 
bued with a greater respect for the best traditions of the game than 
they would did University cricket not exist. 

The opposite view is expressed by Mr. E. H. D. Sewell, an 
enthusiast on all that concerns cricket and a critic with the courage 
of his convictions. In this case they are to the following effect: ‘On 
the value of University cricket to cricket it is obviously difficult for 
anybody not a’Varsity man to express an opinion. Labouring under 
that disadvantage, I cannot see of what use University cricket is to 
the game unless an.A. ‘G. Steel, an F. 5. Jackson, or as@yemene 
crops up, for, as a rule, the quality of University cricket is very much 
below that of county cricket proper. In some quarters, the possession 
of a Blue carries with it the right to be considered county class or a 
good captain at once. Indeed this seems a sime qua non with some 
people, andtothem no amateur is of any account unless he isa Blue. 
Of recent years there have been better cricketers in the elevens of 
lesser schools than in those which usually provide the bulk of 
University elevens, and these better cricketers have either not gone 
into residence or in one or two notable cases not received a trial. 
The value of University cricket gua cricket to cricket is therefore in 
my opinion, with the exceptions above given, not much, but as 
providing amateur cricketers who form the real backbone of the game it 
is unquestionably great. Without attendance of bond-fide amateurs 
the game would come to an abrupt ending, and we must, and do, all 
look to Oxford and Cambridge annually to supply the best of all 
sports with its very life-blood.”’ 

Evidently Mr. Sewell values the Universities purely from the 
amateur aspect, and byimplication regards their cricket as of moderate 
calibre on the average. Of course the discrimination of University 
captains has not been infallible, for amongst those who have been of 
great service in countycricket, though never chosen for the University 
match, may be cited the late Mr. F. M.. Lucas, as well as Messrs. 
W. O. Moberly, Cecil Wilson, C: E. Horner, H. B. Steele eas 
Pearson, J. Robertson, W. E. Roller,and G. W. Beldam; whilst we 
must all remember that K.S. Ranjitsinhji only obtained a trial in his 
third summer. Nevertheless they have carried into cricket much 
experience learnt whilst they were in residence, and of course caught 
the spirit of alma mater, if not selected to represent her. 
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The allusion to the famous family of the Steels suggests a 
digression which, under the circumstances, will be pardonable, as the 
object is to do justice to a maligned and splendid cricketer. In May 
1902, in this magazine, in an article from my pen dealing with Test 
Matches, I had the good fortune to obtain from Mr. A. G. Steel a 
highly interesting retrospect of his own experiences in them, and the 
most important passage, considerably quoted at the time, demands 
reproduction. 

““ Now as to one point Mr. A. G. Steel wishes something to be 
said. It has become a tradition that [in the Test Match of 1882] 
Mr. C. T. Studd was so nervous that Peate had to hit out and 
SO was dismissed. Peate made some remark to that effect, and 
Mr. Hornby not only put Mr. Studd in tenth, when his average was 
twenty-nine, but was also of that opinion. This is what Mr. Steel 
desires should be contradicted. Heavers that he played more cricket 
with Mr. C. T. Studd than anyone else, knew him as intimately, was 
his guest for the match, was with him when he put on his pads to go 
in, andthat the old Etonian was in no sense ‘ paralysed with fright.’ 
Asa matter of fact he never received a ball. Moreover, had the charge 
been true, he would have been considered too nerveless ever to play 
again in a great match, whereas he appeared in both fixtures of the 
Gentlemen against the Australians in 1884, and in numbers of other 
important engagements until he gave up cricket to become a mission- 
ary. Such strong and unsuggested defence ought for ever to relieve 
the name of this great amateur from the only trace of failure in a 
fine career.”’ 

Will it be believed that in the face of this the original story has 
just been twice retold at length in one volume, published in May of 
the current year, without any reference to this authoritative denial ? 
The Rev. R. S. Holmes, in his “‘ History of Yorkshire County Cricket,” 
on page 59 and again on page IIT, gives the old and erroneous narrative 
which has but a veryremote connection with the subject he is dealing 
with. He observes that Peate, on being censured for his bad stroke, 
made the naive answer that he ‘‘ would not trust Mr. Studd,” and goes 
on to remark, ‘‘ The humour of it was delightful, seeing that Studd 
had been the most successful English batsman against the Australians 
that year.’’ It does not require the memory of an old fogey to recall 
the attractive cricket of the famous Cantab, and it is lamentable that 
his name should be dragged into a serious volume merely to perpe- 
tuate a story that contains an erroneous aspersion on his reputation 
as a great player. 

As an instance of the value of University cricket to cricket, it 
may be interesting to add a fresh calculation, namely, that while 
Mr. C. T. Studd was up at Cambridge, out of twenty-three Blues, 
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twenty-one certainly played for their respective counties, either first 
or second class, and one of the remainder, an Irishman, poor Mr. N. 
Hone, was accidentally poisoned. Nor is this exceptional preponder- 
ance, for after Messrs. Studd and Steel the most famous Cantab is 
Mr.S.M. J. Woods. He took part in four University matches, twenty 
Blues in that period being on his side; of these, eighteen played for 
their counties, and as Mr. E. R. de Little was a Colonial, the only 
one not requisitioned was Mr. W. J. Rowell. Oxford could probably 
show equally high percentages if search were made, and it is not 
impossible that the present side under that fine cricketer Mr. W. H. 
B. Evans may be one of those talked of twenty years hence. 

Writing on May 23,a prominent amateur, much concerned with 
University cricket, sends me the following forecast, which will be 
interesting to compare with subsequent facts, seeing that this article 
will be published only a few days before Oxford meets Cambridge: 
‘‘T should say the Dark Blues will be of great service to cricket 
unless the story is true that Mr. Evans does not care for county 
matches. This would be a big loss, for not only is he the best 
cricketer who has been up at either University since Mr. F.S. Jackson, 
but he is certainly a more reliable player than he was last year. 
University bowling is always the weak point, and the only Oxford 
slow bowler, Mr. Burn, has not a great deal of ‘devil,’ whilst the rest 
are apt to sacrifice everything to pace. The batting is very strong, 
although I fancy one old Blue will stand down, for he is dead out of 
form, and the whole side look like becoming one of those cohesive 
entities which are so terribly hard to beat. Cambridge must improve 
cent. per cent. if the Light Blue side is to have even a remote chance. 
Mr. Hopley may bea Jessop, but Jessops, like O’Briens, are not at 
their best in University matches; Mr. Eyre will make a valuable bat 
for Yorkshire. It appears to me that Cambridge are hardly above 
the level of a public-school team, whereas Oxford are a big side, prob- 
ably surprised at the disrespectful ease with which Yorkshire readily 
headed their own big score of 374. Cambridge to-day are weaker 
than Oxford in 1879, for the latter had Mr. A. H. Evans; as weak 
as Oxford in 1889, and weaker than their own side of last year, 
because without Mr. E. M. Dowson. Prophecy is rash and accidents 
happen, but it will in my opinion need a revolution to enable Cam- 
bridge to beat Oxford. I do not think the contemporary value of 
University cricket is so great when one eleven is far superior to the 
other, but that in no way affects the fact that University cricket 
was the mainstay of the game in the seventies when the counties 
were only developing, and that they are the best depdts from which 
the counties can draw recruits.” 

There is no part of the game in which the standard is at present 
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so high as in wicket-keeping. Amid all the outcry against bad fielding 
there is no fault to be found with the county stumpers, except 
perhaps in a couple of instances. Indeed, it may be safely asserted 
that there are at least a dozen wicket-keepers in first-class cricket 
to-day good enough in their own department to put on the gloves 
in a Test Match. University cricket has brilliant contemporary 
representatives in county matches, for Messrs. Gregor MacGregor, 
H. Martyn, A. E. Newton, and W. Findlay are four of the finest 
who have ever occupied the position. 

How great is the value of University cricketin this department 
to the most important matches may be gathered from the fact that 
since 1876 only two non- University amateurs have kept wicket for the 
Gentlemen v. Players at Lord’s, these being Messrs. G. A. B. Leatham 
in 1882, and Mr. M. P. Bowden in 1888, a remarkable fact which, 
so far as I am aware, has never before been noticed. In all the 
other encounters between the amateurs and professionals, the 
only wicket-keepers not from either Oxford or Cambridge have been 
Messrs. A. T. Kemble, F. T. Welman, C. Robson, R. B. Brooks, 
Halliwell the South African, whom Mr. P. F. Warner thinks the 
best in the world to-day, and Captain Charles; so the percentage is 
well maintained. In Test Matches at home the only three best 
amateur wicket-keepers ever known, Messrs. Lyttelton, Tylecote, and 
MacGregor, are all old Blues. Touring in Australia, Messrs. Tyle- 
cote, Newton, MacGregor, Phillipson, and Gay have represented 
University cricket, the only non-University wicket-keeper in a Test 
Match at the Antipodes having been the late Mr. M. P. Bowden, 
though Messrs. J. A. Bush, C. Robson, and L. Hone have all 
made the trip. 

Under these circumstances it is of interest to obtain the views 
of University wicket-keepers on the subject of this article, and I am 
fortunate enough to have received the opinions of Messrs. M. C. 
Kemp and A. E. Newton, neither of whom is a frequent contributor 
to cricket literature, and therefore the more welcome. 

Mr. Kemp suggests a glance through the'names of those who 
have batted for the Gentlemen v. Players during the last thirty 
years, and believes that the inward digestion of that list will teach 
any doubtful person that University cricket is of enormous value to 
the game. He continues: ‘“‘’Varsity cricket is a fine training ground 
for young cricketers, and gives them slowly and under pleasanter 
circumstances than county cricket the confidence necessary for them 
if they are afterwards to shine in county cricket. Without this pre- 
vious training, many would fail who are now most useful county 
players, and would have failed had they not had the experience 
received at the ’Varsity.” 
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In other words, Mr. Kemp, from the county point of view, 
regards University cricket as a sort of a superior general second 
eleven, whence especially well-trained units can be drafted into the 
county ranks. This reasonable aspect must commend itself even to 
the committeeman who is most disposed to sneer at the value of the 
Universities—a good many are so disposed—for a colt has to be made 
into a county cricketer, and if the time has been saved by the Univer- 
sity experience, so much the better for both county and cricketer. 

Mr. A. E. Newton observes: ‘‘ Writing as one who has played 
a good deal of county cricket, I would suggest that the inclusion of 
University players in a county team is a great advantage socially, 
for it brings in a splendid class of English sportsmen keen on play- 
ing, it imports recruits not quite new to first-class cricket—and the 
début is very nervous work—it tends, in my opinion, not only to 
improve the fielding of a team, but to keep alive amateur bowling, 
while it is generally a school for amateur cricket not obtainable 
elsewhere. I may add that University cricketers tend to keep cricket 
a game, and not too much of a business.” 

Two fresh points are therefore suggested. The first is that the 
development of amateur bowling becomes a necessity at the Univer- 
sities, for the sides have no other means of getting opponents out, 
whereas in a county team the brunt of the attack is borne by the 
professionals. In the eighties the weakness of the Gentlemen in the 
attack was always in the ratio of the weakness of the contempo- 
raneous University bowling, anda big performance with the ball in 
the University match has almost invariably ensured an invitation to 
play in the representative contests. In the bowling averages of last 
season, nine of the first thirteen amateurs are of University extrac- 
tion, and twenty out of the whole thirty-eight. In 1880, nine of the 
first eleven, the only ones averaging under fifteen runs per wicket, 
and twenty-three out of forty in all, were connected with either Oxford 
or Cambridge. It may be added that in the Jubilee match of 
I Zingari, when the wandering club played the Gentlemen, only 
eight of both teams had not enjoyed University experience, one of 
these being the Australian, Mr. H. H. Massie. 

The other point made was that cricketers coming from Oxford 
and Cambridge prevent county cricket degenerating into a business. 
This latter is of course the tendency; for the publicity and the anxiety 
not only to do well, but to obtain excellent financial results, bring 
out the commercialism that was unknown thirty years ago. Indeed, 
prior to the advent of the Australians, who have always played cricket 
on a mercantile basis—considering that their appearances merited 
as much remuneration for mutual division as could be obtained— 
the only organisations on a financial basis were the touring All 
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England eleven, who laid the foundations of modern cricket by their 
exhibitions against twenty-two. So different is the financial aspect of 
cricket from the game at Oxford that no gate-money is taken at the 
bulk of the home fixtures, and if a charge is made at Fenner’s, the 
spirit in which the game is carried on is similar. Naturally, this 
would not be practicable in county cricket, but it serves to make 
those thus trained sportsmen indifferent to the amount of the 
receipts and abhorring the idea of spinning out a match—other than 
a benefit—merely to obtain more sixpences on the morrow. 

From a very distinguished amateur comes the following: ‘I 
am delighted to accede to your flattering request to give my views 
on the interesting question, but I can only do so anonymously. 
First-class cricket is rapidly becoming a mutual admiration society, 
in which the amateurs administer saccharine doses to each other in 
print, however much.they may backbite one another when they get 
the chance. As for criticism, it is absolutely resented, for they 
expect undiluted praise, and if they do not get it, ascribe it to 
personal envy. Of course, all this excites the derision of the 
healthy-minded British public, and is only a temporary phase; but 
while it lasts I prefer not to disclose my identity, for obvious reasons. 
It is my view that University cricketers too often come into county 
cricket a little magnified in their own eyes, owing to their previous 
success, which must be discounted, because the cricket is not so 
serious as in championship games. Of course, if they find their level 
it is all right, but one patronising amateur may do much harm, 
whereas a club cricketer regards his inclusion in the county team as 
promotion and behaves accordingly. This isa democratic age, and the 
tendency of all games is to level up. Whether this is good or not is 
a matter of opinion, but there is nothing democratic about the tone 
of our University cricketer for several seasons after he has ‘come 
down.’ Some who have enjoyed high University repute have done 
little to justify it in the sterner tussles of county matches. There can 
be no offence in citing Mr. E. M. Dowson, for it is obvious that his 
performances for Surrey, with ball even more than bat, are in the 
inverse ratio to his success for Cambridge. If we are really dealing 
with ‘the passing of the amateur’ so far as county cricket is con- 
cerned, the University undergraduates will remain as the visible 
emblem of a more general Elysian state of cricket in times when it 
was not such a business, and when the pressure of life was not sa 
strenuous as to force gentlemen after taking their degree at once to 
engage in the task of earning their own livelihood. Of course a 
county committee is justified in taking an amateur who can play 
through the season rather than the one who can only get away for 
an occasional match. But the former may have to be compensated 
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and be no stimulant to his side: the latter may be a University man, 
past or present, who imports into the game an infectious breeziness. 
I would quote the value of Mr. J. Douglas and Mr. C. M. Wells 
to Middlesex, and Mr. Ernest Smith to Yorkshire, each August. It 
is not only what they do, but how they do it, which is the pure moral 
value of their assistance. If cricket were only what the public sees 
it would not be such a contradictory thing. A good many of the 
popular idols are sick to death of first-class matches, some continu- 
ing for a livelihood and a few froma sense of duty. To these last is 
entrusted the real welfare of cricket, and though some are from 
Universities others are not. I think there is no difficulty in showing 
the ehormous value of public-school cricket to cricket, but when 
you recollect amateurs such as Messrs. A. N. Hornby, Stanley 
Christopherson, C. E. de Trafford, H. B. Chinnery, the late I. D. 
Walker and E. M. Hadow, both of happy Harrow memory, as well 
as all the officers who have from time to time come into county 
cricket, I think the value of University cricket to cricket becomes 
comparatively little, and, without discounting it, arguments pro and 
con. could easily be advanced according to the disposition of the 
speaker on the subject.” 

There is one aspect of the matter that has not been alluded to, 
and that is the opinion of contemporary University cricketers on the 
topic, which is not, however, of value, because only a few of those 
now inresidence have made any mark in county matches. On the 
other hand, there is a strong testimony from a county cricketer who 
has never been toa University : ‘‘ Oddly enough, I have never regretted 
this under any aspect except that of cricket. I should lke to have 
had a shot at getting my Blue, and to have played in that big match 
at Lord’s. No doubt people will tell you that better play is seen on 
other occasions, but there is an enthusiasm roused by success there 
which nothing else quite blots out. I do not suppose Charles Fry 
ever played such a dreary century as the one he laboriously compiled 
against Cambridge, and with his delightful candour he is sure to 
agree; yet he will recall it long after he has forgotten many of his 
magnificent achievements. Perhaps none of your other correspon- 
dents will point out that University cricket develops the finest 
powers of captaincy: discrimination, tact, and ability to make the 
most of a limited attack. Considering that the Universities have 
produced such notable leaders as Lord Hawke, Messrs. H. T. 
Hewett, S. M. J. Woods, G. E. MacGregor, P. F. Warnerueaaees 
Jones, C. H. B. Marsham, H. K. Foster, As G. Steel; and@igora 
Harris, there is not much difficulty in proving their value as schools 
for those having authority. It has been said an Etonian is always 
recognisable, but it is more accurate to say a University man can 
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be distinguished from one who has never ‘been up.’ This distinc- 
tion is carried into cricket, and I believe it is of use notably with 
professionals, who certainly think more of an old Oxonian or Cantab 
than of other amateurs, and prefer the former as captain. © Per- 
sonally, if your article does not exhaust the theme, I should 
recommend it to a sporting paper as a subject for correspondence.”’ 

Summing up all the opinions obtained, the preponderance 
appears to be that there is considerable value in the cricket of the 
Universities from a first-class point of view. This is endorsed by 
Lord Hawke, who seldom gives an opinion; but when he does, it is 
not only sound, but terse. In the present case it must be borne in 
mind that he speaks from almost unparalleled experience, because 
he has played cricket all over the world, and everywhere he has been 
a power for the good of the game. There is no hesitancy about his 
apt and characteristic answer: ‘‘ University cricket is the very 
quintessence of cricket. Not only is it the finest development of 
amateur cricket, but it is the best training for county cricket. A 
man who has played in the University match comes into a county 
team with more practical and valuable knowledge than can be acquired 
by a whole season of other matches. Nothing can replace University 
cricket, and should it ever decline, it will be the eve of the complete 
decay of English amateur cricket.” 

In hearty concurrence with that spirited expression of the view 
of the most impartial man in English cricket, the subject can be left 
to the consideration of the reader. 















































A SPORTING LAWSUIT IN NORWAY 


BY THE HON. A. E. GATHORNE-HARDY 


THE last thing anyone would wish to think of in Norway is law! 
It is an Arcadia where all business worries are usually left behind. 
There the member of Parliament forgets the long nights wasted in 
interminable wrangling, and, if he be wise and strong-minded enough 
to leave no address to which his constituents can forward their com- 
plaints and demands, is oblivious of their existence for a time and 
enjoys complete rest, healthy air, and magnificent scenery. - The 
barrister forgets his briefs if he has any, or his disappointments if he 
has not. The solicitor turns his attention from litigation, convey- 
ances, and affidavits to the more harmless pursuit of salmon and sea 
trout, and the doctor shakes from his feet the dust of the deserted 
village, whence the younger half of his patients have fled to the moors 
or mountains, and the elder to Continental baths or spas to gossip 
with their old cronies about the same old legal or political shop under 
different surroundings. But as the serpent contrived to find his way 
into Eden, and woman into the cave of St. Kevin at Glendalough, 
so the demon of litigation managed to find a way even into my 
Arcadia. | 

My experiences when called upon to defend a disputed claim 
before the local Court of Conciliation may be of some interest to 
sportsmen, as the difference arose with reference to the expenses of 
an expedition after reindeer in the autumn of 1901; the last year 
before the Storthing in its wisdom established an absolute close time 
for that sort of game. The season was then a very short one, only 
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the first fortnight in September. The ordinary tariff for a hunter on 
the High Fjeld is, as is well known, five kroner a day, and my 
sons, who had engaged two hunters, father and son, for that period, 
were naturally surprised, on asking what they owed, to be met by 
the lightly-spoken answer, ‘‘ What you please; 400 or 500 kroner.” 
This demand so largely exceeded the amount arrived at by any 
rational method of calculation, that we consulted a friend who had 
spent many years in the country—an expert in every kind of Nor- 
wegian sport—-as to the best course to pursue, and he strongly urged 
us not to pay the amount, as it would be of bad example for the 
district, and might probably raise the standard of prices for others 
in the future. Acting upon this advice I sent 250 kroner, which I 
was told was more than enough, on account of the claim, and added 
that if Olaf could show any reasonable ground for claiming more I 
would at once send him the balance. 

For some days I heard nothing more of the disputed claim, 
but about a week before the date fixed for our departure I re- 
ceived a telephone message from Olaf—I do not give real names— 
to the effect that he was not satisfied and must have 150 kroner 
more. Thereupon I consulted my guide, philosopher, and friend, 
our Norwegian housemaid—the only person in the house who spoke 
both languages fluently—and sent a letter. which she translated and 
transcribed from my draft, renewing my demand for particulars as a 
condition precedent to any further payment. I received an answer 
that the particulars would be sent to me by the next post, but all 
I got on the following day was this account: ‘‘ To fourteen jagd 
days for Ole Fladva’”—the son—‘“‘ninety kroner.”’ The astute old 
gentleman treated the whole amount already received as his own, 
and claimed in full for his son’s services, fixing, as I should 
have expected, the number of days at fourteen and the wages at five 
kroner a day. I renewed my demand for particulars, but got no 
satisfaction before the time arrived for my departure for England. 
I was not apprehensive of a writ ‘‘ Ne Exeas Regno,”’ but I did not 
like to leave the country with an unsettled liability, so I paid the 
disputed balance into the district bank, advised Olaf of my course 
of action, and left the matter in the hands of the Landsman and the 
local bigwigs; but no further steps were taken, and the next year 
my money was returned with 5 per cent. interest—a liberal rate 
for a deposit at call. 

Visitors to Norway generally return, and we were no excep- 
tion to the rule; for 1903 found us back to the same delightful place 
where we had passed our pleasant holiday two years before. About 
a fortnight later we received a letter from the Landsman, not the 
same as the one to whom we had committed our interests in our 
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absence, informing us that Olaf had instructed him to summon us 
for debt, and recommending us to pay the amount of the claim “to 
avoid trouble.” Areply was sent to him that if it had been a mere 
matter of money we would gladly have taken his advice, but that there 
was a principle involved, and we were quite determined not to pay 
another farthing without some statement of the grounds upon which 
the claim was based. A week afterwards we received another visit 
from the functionary in person, and he informed us, with rather an 
air of triumph, that he had told Olaf his claim was too high and that 
he thought he could settle the matter for 100 kroner, which amount 
he advised us to pay ‘‘ to avoid unpleasantness.” Again we pointed 
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out that it was not a question of amount but of principle, and that 
we should prefer to pay the full amount of the demand under legal 
compulsion rather than admit we were in default by compromising 
for a smaller amount. At least, before settling, we must have the 
particulars so often demanded in vain. He replied that it was too 
late to get them, as the Court would meet on Thursday at the priest’s 
house. We assured him we would be there to defend our position ; 
he was perfectly satisfied with our promise and, without any writ or 
formal document, we parted to meet again on the day of hearing. 

A more disreputably dressed party never set out to appear before a 
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legal tribunal. The fishing season was nearly over, and we were not 
going to lose one of our last days for all the small debt courts in 
Norway. Our three rods ready for action stretched out behind the 
cart and our waders were under the seat. Our hats were decorated 
with a choice selection of Jock Scotts, and blue and silver doctors ; 
and the only one of the party who honoured the occasion by 
donning a court suit was our fisherman—the proud owner of the 
horse and cart—who had put on the rusty suit of black usually re- 
served for balls, funerals, church, and general festive occasions. 
A raging hurricane beat down the valley, and as we drove to the 
priest’s house we were somewhat delayed by scattered branches of 
trees and other débris, so that we were nearly ten minutes behind 
time when we got to the door. We were too well acquainted 
with the habitual disregard of punctuality in Norway to fear that 
our case had been called on, and adjudicated upon in our absence, 
but we were fully prepared to apologise for the delay. 

We need not have troubled: no one was there but the parish 
clerk, I fancy in the capacity of registrar; so,as the room was some- 
what stuffy, we adjourned outside and lay down on the grass, where I 
lighted a pipe, a work of some difficulty, as the wind made it almost 
impossible to keep the tobacco alight ora match burning. After 
about half an hour’s delay the Landsman and three or four farmers 
straggled in. I looked anxiously for the plaintiff, as we were primed 
with materials for his cross-examination, and confident that we 
could defeat his claim out of his own mouth. So far we saw no 
signs of him, and he was so remarkable in appearance that we could 
not have missed him even in a crowd. My sons, the real defendants, 
were there, and another witness in the person of our second fisher- 
man who had accompanied them on their expedition, so we were 
fully prepared with testimony on our side of the case, and confident 
and eager for the fray. We had explained to the Landsman at the 
interview on Tuesday that an interpreter would be required, but 
none was there, so we telephoned to the village for a man we knew 
who spoke a little English, and no one seemed to object to the 
delay or to suggest an adjournment. We asked when the plaintiff 
was expected, and it was explained to us that he was not coming 
himself, but would be represented by Nodal, one of the farmers in 
our immediate neighbourhood. 

A document was then put into our hands, and we rejoiced 
at having at last got hold of something tangible, perhaps-the long- 
sought particulars! It was very short, and we managed to puzzle 
it out with the aid of our fisherman who knew a little colloquial 
English. Alas! another disappointment; it was merely a bare 
statement of claim, very short and wanting in detail. He had been 
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hunting with two Englishmen in 1gor and wanted 150 kroner. He did 
not even mention the 250 kroner we had already paid him. However, 
even if he was allowed to appear by proxy, surely his representative 
would have to give some sort of evidence in support of his case, or 
at least make a statement of the facts. The English rule against 
hearsay evidently did not exist in Norway, but it would be some 
satisfaction to get at the method by which the amount was arrived 
at, even if the information was only second-hand. 

My legal knowledge was a trifle rusty, but I had a dim recollec- 
tion of something called a quantum meruit, by which the amount 
to be paid by employer to employed, in the absence of a special 
contract, ought to be decided ; the jury or arbitrator, or whoever had 
to decide questions of fact having regard to what is usually paid in 
similar cases. I mention this as it seems to be commonly thought 
that, where nothing has been said on either side at the time, the 
serving or supplying party is entitled to charge what he chooses. 
Our.interpreter at last turned up and the proceedings then began. 
I say “‘ began,” not ‘‘opened,” as there was no calling on of 
the case or any such formal proceeding; the only outward and 
visible sign was that everyone began to talk at once. I was unable 
to ascertain which was the judge, which the jury, or who were the 
witnesses. There was a delightful absence of all legal etiquette or 
formality. Everyone who liked kept on his hat, smoking was _ not 
forbidden, and the whole party seemed to look upon the affair as a 
huge joke. However, all was now ready, and we waited with 
anxiety for the case to start. We expected that the farmer who 
had undertaken to represent Olaf would now rise and make a short 
speech, pointing out the facts upon which he relied. Not a bit of 
it! Everyone began to talk at once, and, high above the babel of 
sounds, we could distinguish the Landsman’s voice repeating the 
burden ‘‘1oo kroner.’ It seemed that the court was deliberating 
on its decision, and that it was not thought advisable to prejudice 
the mind of the tribunal by such minutiz as facts or evidence. It 
was clear that something must be done at once or the whole thing 
would be over, so we determined to start our case, although it 
seemed irregular to call upon defendants to fight in the dark, 
without the slightest indication of the nature of the claim they had 
to answer. The elder of the two defendants (I was only Amicus 
Curiae) began his statement; but he had only got as far as the argu- 
ment that the regular payment for a hunter on the Fyjeld was 
five kroner a day, when Olaf’s advocate ejaculated, ‘‘ He says he has 
sometimes got more.” 

At this point the building shook with the force of a gust of 
wind of unusual violence, and the court temporarily and informally 
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adjourned to the window to watch the stooks whirling up into the 
air and the waterfalls reversing their natural method of progression, 
and mounting upwards towards the clouds, no longer “a falling,” but 
‘a rising smoke.” This proceeding took place at intervals through- 
out the hearing, and although it was slightly disconcerting at first, 
we soon got used to it, and found it quite in keeping with the “ go- 
as-you-please’ character of the procedure of this singular court. 
The defendant resumed by answering the latest interruption. If Olaf 
had been paid more than five kroner a day on former occasions, when 
was he so paid, how much, and by whom? It would have been 
better if he had been here to explain; but even if he had got more on 
any former occasion, we did not believe he could have been paid 
such an amount as would bring the total for fourteen days to the 
sum he claimed. Was it not the case, he added, with an appeal to 
the common jury instincts or prejudices of the tribunal, that 
excellent hunters, quite as good as the plaintiff, could be engaged in 
the valley for five kroner a day? 

It was evident that this argumentum ad hominem was making 
some impression, so Olaf’s representative put in another interrup- 
tion, ‘“‘ He says that he and his son lost their sport.” This was too 
much for the younger defendant and for the fisherman who had 
been present, and they both began to explain at the same time that 
the hunters had had their licences paid for and had taken advantage 
of the fact to slaughter simle (hinds) either for practice or for 
meat, “‘ Not to mention,’ added an aggrieved voice, ‘‘that he 
shot at my big buck over my head, but most fortunately did not 
Mieat|, 

Roars of .good-tempered laughter greeted this palpable hit, 
which appealed to the sporting instincts of the tribunal. We began 
to be hopeful, although it was apparent, from what little knowledge 
of Norwegian we jointly possessed, that the remarks of our 
interpreter, although of an excellent and convincing character, were 
independent and original speeches, and not translations of the 
evidence or of the comments of the defendants. However, our advo- 
cates made up in quantity and variety for any lack of coherency. Our 
fisherman was haranguing in one corner, the defendant and the 
interpreter were carrying on a spirited duet in another, while at 
intervals we could distinguish the monotonous voice of the Landsman, 
faithful to his original idea, repeating the burden ‘‘ 100 kroner!” 
Time was going on, and I was anxious to get to the river. without 
further delay, so I told my son to bring the proceedings to a close 
as far as the defence was concerned. This he accordingly did with 
a truly eloquent and impressive peroration, which no doubt would 
have convinced the court if they had understood two words of it. 
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We had only resisted in the interests of justice and of the valley ; 
we left the case in their hands, and would cheerfully pay any sum 
they thought reasonable. 

It was soon apparent that to make such an award as we sug- 
gested was not, in their view, within their power. The Landsman 
and one or two others put their heads together, and we heard 
from that quarter the monotonous and unwelcome repetition of the 
familiar words ‘too kroner!’’ Some of the assessors gathered 
round us, and although their sympathies were obviously with us on 
the merits, they repeated that Olaf, the plaintiff, was a hard and 
determined man, and that nothing less than too kroner would 
satisfy him. 

We were therefore prepared for the judgment which was 
delivered by the Landsman in the following terms: ‘‘ We think you 
had better pay 100 kroner, and if Olaf will not take that he may do 
what he likes. But it is stiff!” I was quite content to pay and bring 
the proceedings to a close, but the thought struck me that it would 
be some satisfaction to know, as the particulars were past praying 
for, how the court contrived to arrive at the amount. They were 
most ready to oblige, but as they again began to consult together 
and to jot down figures on little scraps of paper, it was clear that I 
had imposed upon them a task of greater difficulty than that involved 
in arriving at a decision. I remembered the advice my seniors at the 
Bar used to give me in the old days when some trustful disputants 
had entrusted me with an arbitration, never to offer reasons for an 
award; and I felt almost sorry for my demand, especially as I well 
knew that it could not affect the ultimate result. 

Eventually they handed back a document giving the amount 
of the award, but as it was only arrived at by counting sixteen days 
for Olaf at ten kroner a day, and the like number of days for his 
son at five, making up the balance by an arbitrary assessment for 
partial board and horse hire, I could not resist reminding them that 
there were only fourteen days including Sundays during which 
reindeer could be shot, and that the only bill we had ever succeeded 
in getting claimed for no more than fourteen days. This was a 
poser, but the court got over it by saying, ‘‘ If so we will give more 
for the horsens 

This did not surprise or disappoint me, as it was pretty clear 
that the decision to give Olaf the extra 100 was not based on any 
principle, except that it was the least sum which would satisfy him, 
and that he was “‘a very hard man.’’ Remarking that the impor- 
tunate widow would have had a good time in the valley, a criticism 
which was received by the court when translated with much 
amusement and concurrence, I prepared to settle and make my bow. 
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Thereupon I was handed the bill of costs, the moderation of which 
astonished me :— 


SHMMOnS |)... = sie -«» Kr. 0.50 
Claim and copies rhe a Loe 4.50 
Settlement = ae SAL 1.50 
Meeting “st: ae me * 2.00 


making a total in all of Kr. 8.50, or rather less than ten shillings. 

As we drove along the valley to the little river running into the 
fiord from the south, our small pony struggling gallantly against the 
hurricane, we saw a strange phenomenon: the wind from the two 
narrow valleys, meeting at a point in the fiord, churned the water 
up into a regular whirlpool some fifty yards in diameter, and the 
foam and spindrift rose up in a column many yards high. Even in 
that sheltered spot no vessel could have lived had it been driven into 
the vortex of the whirlpool. We endeavoured to take a snapshot of 
the spectacle, but although the view we wanted came into the finder 
of the camera, it was too distant for the picture to give any idea of 
the object presented to our eyes. Our fishing, I need hardly say, 
proved a failure, although the river was in first-rate order and full 
of large trout, for it was scarcely possible to keep a fly in the water. 
It was singular to read afterwards in the papers that the storm raged 
with the same violence not only all over Europe but even in the 
United States. 

The moral of our adventure, which I commend to all sportsmen, 
is that it is advisable to make your bargain with your guides or 
hunters beforehand. I may, however, plead in excuse of our neglect 
that it was the only occasion during three years’ experience of 
Norway that I ever knew any native of that country to ask more 
than I was prepared to give him. Honesty and simplicity still 
characterise the inhabitants of the country, as they did when I first 
visited it in 1865, and one would usually be a gainer by holding out 
to a Norwegian a handful of small change and leaving him to fix 
for himself the amount of his wages or gratuity. But Olaf was “a 
very hard man.”’ 
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(With Illustrations from Photographs by W. A. Rouch) 


WE who have once or twice before been allowed the privilege of 
airing our views in the Badminton Magazine on the subject of 
Polo, may congratulate ourselves when we consider the splendid 
position which the game occupies to-day, proudly recalling the fact 
that ‘‘ We told you so,” and that ‘‘ Polo had come to stay,” and all 
the rest of it. But so it has, and everywhere we hear of new 
clubs and new players, many old_ clubs revived, an increasing 
number of ponies registered, and more than usual activity in the 
pony trade. 

This year, too, has brought certain alterations and modifications 
in the rules of polo, wisely aimed at simplicity, and no doubt 
framed from the result of last season’s experience. But while in 
this way there has been a universal gain, there has also been a 
universal loss—Captain Reginald Ward’s death is no less a loss to 
polo than it is to steeplechasing; neither sport could afford to spare 
one who so conspicuously adorned them both. Sad rumours have 
also been afloat about the state of Mr. George Miller’s health, which 
may possibly prevent him from playing just now. This is another 
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loss, and gave rise to speculation as to who would fill the vacant 
place in the Rugby team for the Champion Cup. It is no reflection 
on the rest of that splendid team to say that adequately to replace 
such a player will be impossible. 

The editor of the Badminton Magazine impresses on me that 
something must be said about the leading players, and indeed what 
interest could there be in a polo article which omitted reference to 
them? Possibly I have rather peculiar ideas on this subject, but I 
am in the position of the judge at a certain local horse show whose 
decision did not meet with general approval. He said, “I give the 
prize to the one I think is the best horse. I am judging to-day, 





and if you don’t like it you can be judge to-morrow!” Similarly I 
am writing the article now, or trying to, and if you don’t like it 
someone else can do it next month according to his ideas. 

There are doubtless the shining lights of polo, the great players 
with their great ponies, continually before the public eye; their 
position is indisputable, their skill acknowledged. But they are 
limited in numbers, and before us we have the Hurlingham Recent 
Form List. The task of a contemporary magazine in selecting from 
the votes of their readers ‘‘the twelve best” say ‘‘ all-round sports- 
men in England,” must have been child’s play compared with that 
of the indefatigable gentlemen to whose hard lot it fell to compile 
the Recent Form List. In spite of the authority under which the 
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‘‘ List” is issued it is open to anyone to criticise, and so I venture 
to say that, always excepting the great players already referred to, 
the Recent Form List hardly contains the names of all the best 
players in England; and the reason appears to be obvious. The 
list is a London list compiled by London players from a London 
point of view; and this point of view, though embracing almost all 
the best players, is liable to miss one or two: and the one or two 
thus missed are probably only too delighted to have escaped the 
restrictions put upon the others. 

Times change, and few things go out of fashion so quickly as a 
Government. As in politics, so in polo. The country is dissatisfied 
with the Government—we are not referring to any special Govern- 
ment, but speaking generally—it is not in close touch with the 
people, i.e. with the country players; it disregards their views, 
it neglects their just and moderate demands. Formerly there were 
no country players. Hurlingham Club was the centre, and there 
was no other polo in England that mattered much or was worthy 
of consideration. Now it is not so. There are hundreds of polo 
players in England and Ireland who owe little to Hurlingham 
Club beyond the privilege of playing under their admittedly admir- 
able rules, and who think that the time has come when the 
government of polo should be more clearly defined, more universally 
acknowledged, and also decidedly more representative. 

There is a little matter of the registration of polo ponies out- 
standing between the country players and Hurlingham Club. It is 
contended that Hurlingham has probably derived a large and 
growing income from the fees paid for the registration of hundreds 
of polo ponies in the country and in Ireland, the large majority of 
which ponies never go near Hurlingham at all. Many other 
pressing matters call for equitable adjustment by a representative 
governing body. 

But I am forgetting that this article is not to be a long “‘ growl.”’ 
The editor says it must be chatty and anecdotal. Apropos of 
anecdotes, I am indebted to the Sportsman of May 23 for the follow- 
ing, which I think will bear repetition. Speaking of the earliest 
polo the writer says, “‘Its origin is probably Oriental, for the 
Persians played it several centuries ago. Undoubtedly the game 
was fiercely contested by the Parsees in those days, and was a 
favourite royal pastime, for it is on record that a Shah who flourished 
about two hundred and fifty years ago rode down and crippled three 
of the opposing team, cracked the crowns of two of his own side, 
and broke the wind of half-a-dozen ponies all in one afternoon. 
Then he broke into perspiration himself and called for another 
game.” 
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The same writer refers to the penalty for ‘“‘ disregarding the 
umpire.”’ He says, ‘‘Should an offender disregard the umpire he 
is ignominiously marched off the ground.” I have never seen this 
penalty enforced, but I should very much like to. I think the 
spectacle of, say, Captain Miller (though why I have hit upon him 
as the culprit I cannot think, seeing that he, of all others, plays the 
rules most strictly) being ignominiously led away in the custody of 
Major Egerton-Green and Mr. St. Quintin, would be delightful. 
I wonder what they would do to him when they had led him off the 
field ? 

Some of the new rules and penalties are at first rather difficult 
to remember. The early versions, which came out in various 





publications, were not always correct. There were numerous 
references. I remember pondering over the book, which referred 
me to Rule something or other, which I turned up, with my finger 
still on the page of penalties. This rule informed me that “the 
side scoring the greatest number of goals wins the match.” 

I think it is hardly recognised sufficiently that the game 
carries with it certain moral obligations which should surely be 
very binding on piayers in the country—I mean as regards not 
turning up to play when pledged to do so. Personally, I am 
extremely fortunate in belonging to the Blackmore Vale Polo Club, 
which boasts of four polo grounds and a very large number of 
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playing members, so that polo is always a certainty. But in many 
country clubs this is not the case; so that.where playing members 
are scarce it follows that the very greatest loyalty is due to the 
secretary, because nowadays the barest rumour of three a side, 
or four one side and three the other, with a groom to make up, 
is quite sufficient to prevent new members from joining; whereas 
eight loyal players who stick to it well and who are able to 
spread accounts of the enjoyment they have had will nearly always 
attract others. 

The wet summers which we have lately experienced, and 
which, according to the prophets, are likely to continue for the 
next seven years, interfere with regular polo considerably, and the 
question of getting the greatest number of ‘‘ tens” out of the ground 
without doing it any permanent injury is a very important one for 
managers and club secretaries. Grounds vary tremendously; some 
will stand almost any treatment, and others are easily ruined by one 
day’s injudicious play under certain conditions. My own view is 
that if money be no object—that is to say, if a ground can be very 
carefully and perfectly mended immediately after play by a large 
staff of good ‘‘trampers’”’ who work hard and understand exactly 
how it ought to be done—it is practically impossible to spoil a polo 
ground by playing on it, no matter what the soil, provided it be 
sufficiently wet. A dry or quickly drying ground it is impossible to 
mend, and consequently it is easily spoilt. It was acommon sight 
last summer (and up to the time of writing has been this summer) to 
see grounds apparently cut to ribands and none the worse the next 
day. The reason was that the soil was wet enough to mend easily ; 
it is when the little bits of turf break off like dry biscuits that a polo 
eround is suffering and will not readily recover. 

In spite, or because, of the recent development of polo and the 
increased number of players, the really good polo pony at a popular 
price is as difficult to find asever. I fancy there must be quite 
double the number of playable ponies in England to-day that were to 
be found the summer before the war, but I doubt if there are many 
more first-class ones. The fact is, the favourite pony is often an old 
gentleman or lady of many seasons’ experience, and although I 
firmly believe that to attempt polo on ponies that have not been 
carefully schooled is nonsense, yet even with the most careful and 
elaborate of preliminary training it takes a season or two of actual 
play, in addition to the schooling, before the rough corners are all 
knocked off and the really first-class polo pony, very rare, and often 
almost priceless, is finally arrived at. 

I reckon that if a man has seven polo ponies all selected with 
the greatest possible care, he is very fortunate indeed if three of 
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them are real “ toppers,” and I venture to say that even of those 
three there will always be one that he would much rather play than 
any of the others, and which he will always get on to when his side 
is in atight place. Similarly I believe if a rich man had thirty 
ponies there would still be the one, and one only, on which he would 
feel that he was doing himself full justice. Having, perhaps rather 
unwisely, touched on the inexhaustible subject of ponies, I am, of 
course, tempted to go on a bit about them. I think that possibly 
one reason why we see so many polo-pony failures on all grounds 
is because such a large number of green ponies are brought into a 
game which have not got polo temperament. That very careful 
schooling extending over a long period will make almost every pony 





which is physically able to gallop and turn round into a polo pony 
of sorts is very possible, but I am certain that a great many ponies 
have a natural bent for the game which, quite apart from their 
make and shape and quality and all that, combines a certain placid- 
ness with very high courage and a good-tempered disposition. It is 
this sort of pony which I search for now when I want a green pony. 

One often gets a letter from a man who says, ‘‘I’ve got a 
green pony to sell and I think he’ll play at once.’”’ What we hope 
he means is that his pony has a natural bent for the game and has 
polo temperament; if in addition to this he has a mouth and is real 
polo stamp, then my advice is, buy and buy quickly, for these 
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animals are rare, and there are many bright-eyed gentlemen about 
in search of them. Talking about mouths leads on to bits. I have 
a pony that used to pull me very badly—as is so often the case. 
I knew that if I could only control her properly she would be far 
and away my best pony, but the if was the biggest 7f in all polo. 
I was talking to a friend about her, and he said he had watched her 
- pulling, but didn’t think it was quite a hopeless case. The reason 
he gave struck me at once. He said, ‘“‘ Your mare froths at the mouth 
the whole time, and I’ve never seen her mouth dry and her tongue 
blue; so I advise you to go on trying bits.” As I write this I feel as 
if I was penning a story leading up to Mother Blank’s Beautiful Bal- 
sam or Dr. Dash’s Drab Draughts for Dyspeptics, because my story 
is going to lead up to a certain bit, but unfortunately I’ve forgotten 
the name of it! Anyhow, it shows there is hope for many ponies, 
because mine has played perfectly for three weeks in a bit which is 
nothing very special to look at—it consists of a straight bar which 
revolves on its own axis, and also slides up and down in grooves in 
the cheek pieces, which are rather long; it has an ordinary snaffle as 
well, but I let the bar down very low in the pony’s mouth, keeping 
the snaffle in the usual place. Many readers will possibly recognise 
the bit I mean from this description and supply the missing name. 
My groom has a collection of about seven other contrivances, in- 
cluding gags, Mohawks, Kerros, and various other curiosities, none of 
which were the slightest use in my case. If there is trouble, trying 
different bits seldom does any harm, and generally does good; but I 
think most of the authorities will agree that there are more ponies 
which pull from being over-bitted than from any other cause. I 
imagine that the proper bitting of polo ponies is pretty nearly a life 
study of its own. It may possibly be worthy of mention that in the 
last three years I have had three separate ponies which all played a 
much better game without any curb chain at all. 

We spend a deal of time feeling our ponies’ legs and joints, 
especially as the season wears on, and the work is bound to show, 
of course; but no visit to the stables is complete without a very 
careful examination of ponies’ mouths as well. I make a rule of 
looking at all their mouths the morning after polo, and they have 
got so used to it now that one old gentleman generally greets me 
with his mouth open. Of course, no pony should ever be played 
whose mouth its the least touched, but this is a very difficult rule to 
observe with a limited stud when important matches are coming on. 
At the same time a change of bit to avoid touching the same place 
will be the next best thing to not playing the pony at all. 

One little thing I have found to act like a miracle and to cure 
like a charm; it is so simple and at the same time so marvellous 
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that I am often tempted to use it when probably there may not 
really be any occasion for it—I do it just because I like to see the 
wonderful result. As I mentioned above, work is bound to show, 
sooner or later, in legs and joints, and though not by any means 
lame we may have a pony beginning to show it. Without waiting 
for him to get worse I immediately put on Captain Hayes’s cotton 
wool or wadding bandage,' a thing nearly the size of a bolster when 
it is in place. The result next morning is invariably the same; 
viz., a perfectly clean, cool, firm leg, and a pony quite ready for his 
two ‘‘tens”’ instead of a doubtful one. No cold water, no hot 
water, no cooling lotions or concoctions of that sort; just a plain 
roll of wadding which takes about two minutes to adjust when one 





is accustomed to do it. I needn’t say how profoundly grateful I 
have been to Captain Hayes for this wonderful dodge. I should 
now consider it quite impossible to get a small stud through a polo 
season without it. 

I see that at Roehampton Pony Show there was a class for 
studs of four ponies, and that marks were given for turn-out. It 
strikes me as a splendid idea which might well be followed by 
other shows. It must be a great thing to encourage a keen com- 
petition as well as to stimulate a keener personal interest among 
the grooms than is afforded by what must be to them succeeding 





‘ “Veterinary Notes for/Horse Owners.” Capt. Hayes. Fifth edition, p. 45. 
Be 2 
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weeks of very hard work during a polo season in London. Any 
groom worth his salt aims at a very high standard of appearance 
for his ponies, which he should try to have better ‘‘done” than 
anyone else’s. This entails hard work and late hours, and with 
hunting in winter and polo in summer the modern groom has his 
time fully occupied. Of course grooms, like everybody else, are far 
happier when they have plenty to do, but it often amuses me to see 
a man galloping at his groom as if he would eat him, and yelling 
“Stick, stick!’’ with a ferocious expression on his face, almost 
enough to make the man believe that it really was his fault that the 
stick broke. 

It is a funny game, a very exacting game, and often a rather 
disappointing game, because, as in hunting, so many things are 
needful before the utmost enjoyment is reached; and these various 
ingredients, so to speak, are not every day forthcoming. Possibly 
in this lies a part of the great charm of polo. Certainly no game 
will survive in England which has not its ups and downs—one 
which was all certainties and involved no chance and no risk would 
very soon die out. But our game does involve both chance and a 
certain amount of risk, and so I confidently anticipate an even 
further development of polo, and I long to see the country clubs 
expanding and thriving even faster than they are at present, for I 
think that on the steady growth of country polo the prosperity and 
future of the game to a great extent depends. 
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BY -UAhR Yk. ssARGEN) 


THE late John Hubert Moore was a man who, with a personality 
distinctly his own and never to be forgotten, had been for well over 
half a century a leading light in the annals of Irish sport, having 
struck out for himself a system with horses which, followed by 
others of later generation, has led to constant and remarkable 
success; and I am convinced that some reminiscences of him—he 
was the oldest sporting friend I had remaining—will be read with 
keen interest, not only by those who had the pleasure of knowing 
him personally, but by many others who were acquainted with him 
only by reputation. 

In direct descent from the Mohrs,! or O’ Mohrs—who from a.D. 
138 to the Commonwealth owned the principality of Leix (now called 
Oueen’s County), and in history are recorded as the most warlike and 
powertul of all the ancient Irish, and of fine physique—the man to 
whose memory I dedicate these lines was great-grandson of Garrett 
O’ More, who, as last chieftain of the sept, died at a great age in 1705 
in Connaught, whither the whole tribe—the last to be conquered 
in Ireland—was banished by Cromwell; the said Garrett being 
grandson of Roderick (known in song as ‘f Rory”’) O’More, who 
was one of the two who escaped from the dreadful and treacherous 
massacre in Naas in 1577. Formerly, of course, Roman Catholics, 





1 Mohr (anglicised ‘‘ More’’) denotes in Irish big or great. For instance, Galtee 
More is the highest mountain in the well-known Galtee range. 
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some members of the family espoused the Protestant faith early in the 
eighteenth century, and further anglicised the name by changing it 
to Moore. And on 28th January 1819, as son of Captain Garrett 
Moore and grandson of John Hubert Moore, my friend was born at 
Shannon Grove, near Ballinasloe, having as his younger brother 
_ Hans Garrett, who in the 93rd Highlanders so distinguished himself 
in the Indian Mutiny, Ashanti, Zululand, and Egyptian campaigns 
that he was awarded the Victoria Cross and made Commander of 
the Bath, dying in command of the gallant Argyll and Sutherland 
regiment. 

At an early age, but not until he had shown distinctly that he 
inherited the wild nature of his ancestors, young John Hubert was 
sent to Dr. Jameson’s school in Carlow, and afterwards to Bective 
House in Dublin, where as schoolfellows he met Peter and Charles 
Alley, the Droughts and the Palmers, who in after years as Dublin, 
King’s County, and Queen’s County sportsmen became famous. In 
about 1839 he entered Trinity College, Dublin; but, truth to say, he 
preferred to take honours with the Wards and Kildares, rather than 
in either Greek or Latin, while to work out a problem of tandem and 
four-horse driving occupied more of his time than did the problems 
of Euclid or Algebra. In short, as an unruly undergraduate, he 
quitted old Trinity after three or four years, and hied him back to 
Galway, which he surely was ‘‘the man for.” 

Here he set up at Annaghbeg, where a grand-uncle of his 
formerly resided, and soon afterwards married Miss Henry, of the 
Straffan family, beginning immediately his career as a sportsman. 
This he did with a strong kennel of greyhounds and a select stud of 
hunters and racehorses. 

Among the latter was Miss Mathew, by Feremorts, as well as 
Silence and Rasper. Miss Mathew, with the then famous Giles Eyre 
up, won young Moore his first steeplechase, run at Kiltulla early in 
the forties. The course was four miles with several terrible stone 
walls, and over the last, which was nearer to five than four feet high, 
with whips singing, Mr. Burke of Ballybroder, on Honesty, jumped 
head and head with Eyre and the mare, well in front of a large field 
of the best horses in all Ireland. 

These were the days of John Dennis (‘‘ Black Jack of Galway,” 
as he was called), Alan and William McDonagh, John Preston of 
Brunette renown, Peter Alley, Lord Howth, the Hon. Wm. Hely 
Hutchinson, Captain “ Dickey”’ Bernard, Burton Persse, John and 
Giles Eyre, and the Lord Waterford. All were intimate friends of 
young Moore, but more particularly the then Marquis of Clanricarde, 
who was akin to him. 


Owing to the famine of 1846-47, which spread such disaster 
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alike among landlords and tenants, and to the consequences of 
the working of the Encumbered Estates Act, Mr. Moore gave up 
Annaghbeg and embarked in receivership and the management of 
family estates, which he continued under the Courts for some years. 
The duties of such an office—at no time pleasant in Ireland—were 
during the period Moore acted, which included the rebellion of 
1848-49, a source of extreme danger, and for that time he carried 
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his life in his hand, even though it was with the utmost considera- 
tion to the poor people that he performed his task. He was fired 
at twice and narrowly escaped, and on another occasion, when 
his destruction seemed a matter of certainty, he was saved by a 
man who used to attend him out shooting, but at the time was one 
of the ‘sworn band,” causing panic among his companions by sing- 
ing out ‘‘ Police!’ Again he had a marvellous escape, but this time 
only by means of his own indomitable courage and powerful arm. 
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He was making a seizure on an estate near Portumna for large 
arrears of rent, which the Land Court judge insisted should be paid by 
Moore himself if he did not collect, when a wild crowd armed with 
bludgeons, scythes, pitchforks, and such weapons gathered round 
him and the few men he had with him. While making parley, his 
attendants having deserted, one of the crowd, more cowardly than 
the rest, treacherously came behind and made a swing blow at him 
with a turf slane, and had not Moore seen it just in time and ducked 
at the moment, the stroke would have cut his head off or dashed his 
brains out; for a slane is a sort of spade, long, narrow, and sharp, 
with a handle five feet in length. Having missed Moore’s head, 
the force of the stroke swung the fellow round a bit, when, quick 
as lightning, Moore sprang on top of him, and, wrenching the tool 
from his grasp, laid about him freely, the crowd having set upon 
him the moment he seized the man. Fighting his way through the 


‘infuriated mass, of whom he cut down over a score, he was at length 


able to draw his pistol, and so stood at bay until some policemen 
came to his assistance. 

For thus defending bimself from a lawless gang who strove to 
prevent him from doing his duty, Moore was served with twenty 
process summonses for assault and battery, all of which, however, 
were dismissed by Judge Freeman, the cases having been sworn 
to by men either on crutches, with broken heads bandaged up, or 
arms hung in slings. By this record Moore ended his term of 
receivership, and escaped further terrors of the stern Master of the 
Rolls—Judge Smith—who would take no excuse for rents not being 
collected even in those awful times. 

In 1853 the subject of this memoir settled at Moatfield, in 
Tipperary, where, popular as ever, he resumed farming and horse 
speculation, selling soon after Cooksboro’ to Mr. Studd, of York- 
shire—afterwards of Salamander fame. During his thirteen years’ 
stay at Moatfield, Mr. Moore owned and raced a great many 
good horses, notably Express, by Harkaway, on whom he rode a 
ereat race over the Knockbarron course in 1855, and two more 
races soon after at Oundle, in Northamptonshire, one of which was 
three miles; and he did it in seven minutes thirty seconds, though 
carrying 16 stone. Mr. Studd bought this horse also. 

Other great horses at Moatfield were Emigrant, Sir Hercules, 
Nugget, Seaman, Fairy King, Fairy Saint, Huntsman’s Horn, The 
Witch, The Rake, The Friar, Ugly Buck, Mont Blanc, Kilcock, 
Ballycasey, The Dodger, and Grisette. It was on the last-named that 
Mr. Moore gave our present veteran gentleman rider, Major Trocke, 
his first leg-up on a racehorse, and very quickly the lad showed that 
he had in him the makings of the fine horseman he soon became and 
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has continued to be ever since. Here also that brilliant horseman 
poor Willie Long got his first lessons, as did a young fellow named 
Frith Thomson, who promised to be as good as either, but, getting 
married, gave up racing just as he had bloomed into excellence. 

Mr. Moore put together a nice pack of dwindled foxhounds at 
this time with which he hunted hares, but showed more sport at the 
Galway side of the Shannon with deer supplied him from Portumna 
Park by his friend Lord Clanricarde. 

_ Upon the invitation of the late Lord Combermere John Hubert 
Moore went in 1866 to reside at Cherry Hill neir Malpas, where, in 





THE HALL, CURRAGH, KILDARE 


Formerly the residence of Mr. John Hubert Moore, and for many years the property 01 
Mr. William Pallin, Athgarvan Lodge, to whom the author is indebted for the photograph, 
specially taken for this article 


partnership with his lordship, he started a stud farm on an extensive 
scale, at the same time keeping his hand in as regards racehorses, 
and had in his Cheshire home many another good one—notably 
Tom Thumb and Joey Ladle. These two he sent to Punchestown, 
and although they were little more than ponies, they won the 
Drogheda and Downshire Stakes there, neither ever having seen an 
Irish bank before; and in those days Irish steeplechase horses were 
of better class than now. It was at this meeting, and on Joey Ladle 
for the Drogheda Stakes, that Moore’s son Garrett, who now 
resides near Winchester, then quite a lad, won his first steeplechase, 
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after a magnificent finish against one of the best men of the day, 
whose name for the moment I cannot recall, though I remember the 
race well. I also recollect how delighted good kind-hearted Lord 
Combermere was at the performance of both boy and horse—more 
so, it seemed, than almost the father and owner ! 

In 1872 Mr. Moore revisited the old country and saw his horses 
in the van again over Punchestown, the course of all others he loved 
the best. After consultation with his old friend Mr. Alan McDonagh, 
who then lived at Athgarvan Lodge, he took Jockey Hall at the 
Curragh, renamed it The Hall, and having renovated it from the 
perished state the place was in after lying idle since George Watts 
owned The Baron there, got together in a short time a string of 
steeplechase horses the like of which for quality and performance 
was never before or since under the control of any one man at the 
same time. Here were Rufus, Revenge, Revoke, Albert, Zuleika, 
‘Furley, Scots Grey and his brother June Wine, Matelot, Pride of 
Kildare, Liberator, Tony Lumpkin, Ilderim, Curragh Ranger, Turco, 
Rock Savage, Rory of the Hills, Juggler, Gamebird, Bold Brennan, 
Salamis, and Miss Theo, besides others whose names I cannot now 
recollect. 

About this time gentlemen began to give up training their own 
steeplechase horses at home, and it was to The Hall, to be under 
Mr. John Hubert Moore, that many of them were sent, principally, 
perhaps, by Captain John Ferguson Montgomery. Every race- 
goer of middle age in Ireland well remembers him as the most 
popular man of his day, and how his untimely end at the Maze 
meeting of April 1876, when riding his own horse Raker, threw all 
the country into grief. 

Mr. John Hutchinson, a wealthy Englishman who raced under 
the name of ‘‘ Appleton,” also sent horses to Mr. Moore, to wit the 
bay Albert, by Victor; the grey Zuleika, by Ivan; Juggler and others. 
Albert was a veritable Manifesto, and his performance under his 
owner with half the money in Ireland on him in the Prince of Wales’ 
Plate at Punchestown, after falling at the double, will be remem- 
bered as one of the most brilliant on the part of a horse that ever 
was seen over that or any other steeplechase track. The success, 
however, ruined the future career of Albert; for, catching up as he 
did the rest of the field (who had got a quarter of a mile ahead) 
within little more than a mile of home, and then running a good 
second, weight was put on in future handicaps that made acceptance 
impossible. This son of Victor was good enough to have won three 
out of four Grand Nationals. His style of galloping was precisely 
like that of Cloister. 

It was, however, with Scots Grey, a big white gelding by Claret 
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out of Queen’s County Lass, that Mr. Moore perhaps wrought most 
wonders. The property of the present General Brown, this un- 
governable, badly broken, and never-go-straight animal was sent to 
The Hall after winning the Grand Stand Plate at Cork in 1870, bolt- 
ing as the brute did into the paddock the instant he passed the post. 
No one at the time, except his new master, thought the horse could 
be got to go straight once in ten races; but so confident was Mr. 
Moore in his ability to subjugate unruly ones, that he backed himself 
for £100 to train Scots Grey to go straight in the very first three races 
he started him for—which bet, with the assistance of his son Garrett’s 
riding, he won. Withthis horse Mr. Moore adopted the much-abused 
standing martingale, the efficiency of which, when properly applied, 
and with a horseman in the saddle, he had already demonstrated in 
the case of Bonaparte, who was considered so unmanageable that all 
he had to give the present General McCalmont for him was twenty 
sovereigns; but with the standing martingale, and Garry in the 
saddle, he soon after won at Warwick, where he beat Casse Téte a 
short time before the National of 1872. Besides the martingale, 
Scots Grey was raced in blinkers, then as now considered by many 
to be most dangerous in a steeplechase, and there was a sort of gag- 
snaffle with running head and side gear that required the most deli- 
cate and artistic of handling on the rider's part. 

The system adopted by the father succeeded well, and, handled 
by the son, no steeplechaser between 1871 and 1878 did more work 
nor probably won more races than did this once unmanageable grey. 
He never used to make the least mistake. Starting at 40 to 1, he 
accounted for the Bristol Steeplechase of £1,200, and won the 
Croydon Steeplechase of £500 twice in succession, besides other 
important events in England; and carrying big weight ran fifth to 
Casse Téte in the National, she with the minimum, in a field of 
five-and-twenty. 

Furley was another animal very difficult to manage, but father 
and son made him win good stakes, notably at Croydon in 1875. 
Stella, the property of Mr. Burton Persse, was also shifty, and on 
her for the Grand Stand Plate at Cork in September 1871, which 
she won, Garrett Moore rode perhaps the finest race of his life. 
But to continue giving records of The Hall thirty years ago 
—which I could easily do were space allowed me—would fill 
pages of this magazine; suffice then to say that for the six years he 
was there (1872-78) Mr. Moore’s record stood highest in Irish racing 
annals. And it was from copying his methods that others learned 
the art which placed them at the top of their profession later on. 

It was John Hubert Moore also who (in addition to those men- 
tioned, and his own two sons, Garrett and William) taught Johnnie, 
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James, and Willie Beasley how to ride, as he also did the Hon. Reginald 
Greville-Nugent, ever to be remembered as ‘‘ The Limb’’; while 
Davy and William Canavan, Tom and William Ryan, Willy Behan, 
and others of our notable Irish professionals likewise owed the pro- 
ficiency they attained to lessons they got from this fine old Irish 
gentleman. While at The Hall Mr. Moore bred several horses that 
afterwards turned out equally a credit to him—for instance, 
Theophrastus and Theodora, from Miss Theo; Medena and Irvine 
Bishop, from Zuleika; and good little Salamis gave him Salame. 

These mares were remarkable in that after long and constant 
work on the turf they turned out uncommonly well at the stud, 
especially Miss Theo, by Leamington, sire of Iroquois (by Faugh-a- 
ballagh), out of Hebe (by Bandy, brother to Birdcatcher), and thus 
singularly inbred to Sir Hercules. Miss Theo was foaled in 1866, 
and was kept in constant work from a two-year-old till she .was over 
ten, running as she did at all distances alike, on the flat, across 
country, and over hurdles. Going to the stud her first foal was 
Theophratus (1877), by Solon, who proved about the best horse of 
his day over hurdles, winning, among many other good races, the 
Great Croydon Hurdle Race, the most important event of the kind 
‘then in England. Miss Theo went on breeding pretty regularly for 
fourteen years till at the age of twenty-five she died in foal-birth in 
1891, after producing the well-known family whose names begin 
with ‘‘ Theo.’ Most of them were sired by horses of Whalebone 
blood, which Mr. Moore'knew very well was about the best for 
begetting jumpers and stayers. 

Young Garrett Moore having now acquired nearly all the 
knowledge necessary to enable him to follow his father’s profes- 
sion, The Hall was given up to him in 1878. The old gentleman 
returned to England, bringing with him The Liberator, Pride of 
Kildare, Furley, and Bold Brennan, and, settling at a small place 
near Ludlow, started again a stud farm. But, the fascination of 
racing continuing in him, he abandoned the job before long for the 
sport he loved much more. Getting together another string of 
‘chasers, he began by entering The Liberator a fourth time for the 
National, and the horse, though eleven years old, being as well as ever 
he was, a good stable commission was executed. When within ten 
days of the race, however, he was seized with rheumatism, to which 
he was subject, and remained a cripple in the stable until Garrett 
arrived from Ireland early in the week of the Liverpool meeting. 
Then, with a bound caused by the ashplant laid across his quarters by 
the disappointed jockey, the old horse fairly jwmped out of the attack, 
and was able to take a little walking and trotting exercise! The only 
food Mr. Moore could get him to eat was crushed biscuits steeped 
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in port wine; yet, as the world knows, The Liberator won the 
National with 11 st. 4 lb., Martha, with Garrett’s greatest friend, 
Mr. Tommie Beasley, being a close third. Next year the two friends 
finished first and second, but the order was changed, for Tom won 
on Empress, carrying 1ost. 7lb., while Garrett on Liberator, with 
12 st. 7lb., was a length behind. Nearly, therefore, did the old horse 
achieve what was delayed until the other Irish horses, Cloister and 
Manifesto, won with that weight years afterwards; and let it be 
stated that it was from the stable of Mr. Moore’s second son, 
William, that Manifesto came twenty years after. Yet The Liberator 
was sired by Daniel O’Connell, a little brown horse with ears so 
long that he looked like a mule, and went about Kerry at 7s. 6d. a 
mare, having been bought at an auction for thirty shillings! What 
his dam, Mary O’Toole, was like I do not know. But Liberator 
himself stood nearly 17 hands over big deep shoulders and grand 
quarters, with best of ragged hips, great girth and depth of heart ; 
but he was flat of rib and not good behind the saddle. Like a great 
many other winners of the Grand National, The Liberator was stones 
better over Aintree than over any other course. And it was in a3 lb. 
saddle that Garrett Moore won on him with plenty of mud about ! 

But what a horse was the Liberator, and what a careful, skilful 
man was his master! He ran seven times for the great race. On the 
second occasion, 1877, ridden by Mr. Tom Pickernell (‘‘ Mr.Thomas’’), 
he was third to Austerlitz and Congress in a field of sixteen, and 
might have been second. He won in 1879 and was second the year 
after, as already related, and on the other four occasions he was 
knocked down, while three times in succession did he carry top 
weight of 12st. 71b., his last try having been in 1886, when he was 
seventeen years old and carried tost. 10lb. S. Woodland rode. 
Finally he was_sold to make a hunter, after an experience of 
Grand National training quite unparalleled. 

Principally that the old horse might have the benefit of perhaps 
the best training ground in England for his fourth preparation for 
the National, Mr. Moore moved to Jevington, near Eastbourne, 
where, with Profit—one of the handsomest horses of the day— 
Thirsk, Theodora, Pompeia, Cressida, Redskin, besides Bold 
Brennan, who had already done yeoman service since he left Ireland, 
we find him with another lot of good horses. 

After three or four years in Sussex Mr. Moore again returned to 
his native country, where he settled at Ballymorris, near Portarling- 
ton, which by coincidence is just on the verge of the principality 
originally owned by the O’Mohrs. And here did this indefatigable 
man—fit and well though over sixty years of age—set up again a 
fresh stud of racehorses; to wit: Dead Heat, Elba, Fair Fight, 
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Viscount, Mercury, Mercurius, Tramp, Britomarte, and others, with 
whom he had very fair success, mostly on the flat; while he bred 
other high-class animals at the new abode, principally out of old 
Salamis—a mare he was always fond of—Elba, Jenny Lind, Freda, 
Theodora, and others. 

Here, however, the old man’s racing career ended, as did prac- 
tically his connection with the public; and in 1895 he moved to 
Springfield, near Lucan, and finally to Ballyowen close by. At the 
latter place he lost his wife, who for just one year short of sixty was 
partner of his joys and sorrows. And on May 26th, 1904, he him- 
self departed at the age of eighty-five, cared for to the end in turn by 
_his nine sorrowing children. 

Preferring the cross-country business to the flat, and keeping 
nothing in his stable but what was reasonably good, he never had a 
very great number of horses under his control at a time. But, in 
’ proportion, no man of his day turned out more steeplechase winners 
or won more important events over a country, while his record on 
the flat all over Ireland was nearly as good. Every race of import- 
ance there did he win at one time or another, many of them several 
times; and the annals of Liverpool, Cheltenham, Bristol, Kempton, 
Sandown, Croydon, Manchester, and Birmingham, as well as the 
Grand Military for officer friends, tell of what he did elsewhere over 
a long series of years. 

In the art of making horses jump he never had a superior, and 
probably never will have. Studying the nature and temperament of 
his charges, he treated each not by rule, but accordingly, and he 
often told me that his success mainly resulted from the fact that never 
subjecting them to over-strain he made his horses enjoy their work, 
and so gain confidence in themselves to jump safely the biggest 
fences without that fear which under other treatment militates so often 
against progress alike with the young steeplechaser and the hunter. 
And with regard to dealing with horses of bad disposition, here is 
what he wrote to me in one of the last letters I received from him : 
‘““T have ever made the subjugation of animals my special study, 
and I am convinced, after an experience of nearly sixty years, that 
no horse can best man’s attempt to secure the poor brute’s confidence 
and obedience, provided temper, proper appliance, patience, and a 
little pluck be brought to bear, and that the horse be not faint- 
hearted.”” At Bandon many years ago I saw him take hold of 
Ashgill, a horse most difficult to mount, and, speaking kindly to 
him, with one hand on the brute’s head and the other across his 
nose, hold him powerless while Mr. Humble got up, a feat he had 
being trying to accomplish for ten minutes with half a dozen 
assisting. Yet Mr. Moore had never handled the horse before. 
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We have in the person of Mr. Garrett Moore proof positive as 
to the efficacy of the system his father followed in the schooling of 
his horses, in that out of more than five hundred steeplechases he 
rode for his father, of which he won more than a hundred, seldom 
did he get-a fall and never was he seriously hurt. William Moore, 
Garrett’s younger brother, and now a trainer of equal ability, was 
likewise scarcely, if at all, inferior to Garrett when seen in the 
saddle. 

Brought up at a time when steeplechasing was carried out only 
over the natural open country, the old gentleman abhorred the new 
system, maintaining, as everyone of the old school does, that it is 
not ‘‘steeplechasing”’ at all. But having to adapt himself to it, he 
schooled his horses efficiently. 

While taking a prominent part in all kinds of high-class sport — 
including wild coursing, which he was very fond of, though he hated the 
enclosed—the horse, as has been seen, was always the ruling passion 
of this truly remarkable man, and at one time he was the very best 
welter weight to hounds in Ireland, as he was also between the flags. 

A man possessed of unconquerable will and unbending dispo- 
sition, which gave to the casual acquaintance the idea that he was 
perhaps a bit severe, John Hubert Moore was of the kindliest nature 
and most generous heart, as that genial smile, essentially his own, 
and manly grasp of the massive hand plainly showed. He was 
polite and courteous to all. Quick of temper, like most Irishmen, 
and a strict disciplinarian, he was ever kind and considerate to his 
stable lads, and never would he allow severity to be used with any 
horse under his control. With independence of spirit inherited of 
his race, he spoke straight out his. mind regardless either of the 
subject or the consequence. Naturally, therefore, he commanded 
respect, and everyone knew he was not to be trifled with; for, with 
his motto Semper constans et fidelis, he always stood by what was 
right, and never during his long connection with the Turf was there 
semblance of suspicion attached to his escutcheon. With all the 
responsibility of a big stable on his shoulders, with its constant 
worries, he was prone at times to give vent to a naturally excitable 
temper when things went wrong, but when once steam was blown 
off resentment was never retained. Over a race the mercury stood 
at ‘“‘ Steady,” for with true instinct of high breeding no lamentation 
was heard under defeat, no jubilation over a win. And although 
Fortune often laid a heavy hand upon him, the fickle jade could 
never cow the O’ Mohr. 

Singularly abstemious in everything (he never smoked), and 
leading an active outdoor life which necessitated early hours, 
Mr. Moore never put on flesh beyond that which was proportionate 
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to his height of 6 ft. 2in. I never saw him use a race-glass: a little 
single eyeglass that had rarely string or rim, which he held to 
his right eye, served him for all purposes of seeing afar. Except 
from rheumatic gout, to which he was subject, he enjoyed uninter- 
rupted good health until within the last few years, when his constitu- 
tion, iron though it was, began gradually to decay. Still—game to 
the last—he kept on going to races right up to a short time before 
his death. 

Yes, alas! the Chingachgook of the O’Mohrs has gone, but in 
both Garrett Moore and his younger brother, William Henry 
Moore, there is an Uncas worthy to still represent the oldest family 
by far in Ireland, and perhaps in either England, Scotland, or 
Wales. Peace be to their gallant father ! 
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THE opening lead from a short suit against a trump declaration, 
which met with considerable opposition when Bridge was a new 
game in this country, has since become an established practice 
amongst the finest players. Some few people, however, have failed 
to appreciate its advantages, and still lead, as at whist, in all cases 
from their strongest suit. That they are wrong in doing so there 
can be little doubt, and yet it is hardly possible to demonstrate the 
fallacy which underlies their old-fashioned methods. It is easy to 
show that some of the considerations which make the lead from 
strength desirable at whist do not apply at Bridge. The chance of 
establishing one’s strong suit, for instance, and bringing it in, is, when 
one is playing against a red-suit declaration, practically nil. Also 
the advantage of telling your partner in what suit your principal 
_ strength lies, when he will probably be able to guess this from his 
own cards and dummy’s, combined with the declaration, is greatly 
minimised. These two reasons, then, for adhering to the conven- 
tional lead from strength are gone ; but others remain, and the long- 
suit leaders doubtless imagine that they outweigh all that is to be 
said in favour of the short-suit lead. Proof to the contrary is of 
course impossible; but experience shows, and will show more 
clearly as time goes on, that this notion is erroneous. 

In the first place considerable misconception exists as to the 
proper use of the short-suit opening. It must not be supposed that 
the advanced player invariably leads from his shortest suit. He 
does not do so when he is so strong in trumps that ruffing is 
undesirable, nor when he hasa strong suit that he can open advan- 
tageously. The singleton is, of course, always a tempting bait for 
the holder of one or two small trumps, affording opportunities for 
an immediate ruff; but, apart from this inducement to lead from 
weakuess, it is only usual to do so in order to avoid opening a long 
suit at a disadvantage. Unless one’s best suit is headed by a 
sequence of high cards, it is manifestly better to have it led to one 
than to lead it. No advanced player, therefore, will lead from a 
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tenace, or from a single high card, if he can possibly avoid it. 
Sooner than do so he will lead from his weakest suit in the hope 
that it may be his partner’s strongest. 

If the dealer has made neither hearts nor diamonds he cannot 
be overwhelmingly strong in either suit, and therefore a red card is 
often selected to begin with. The best card of the suit is of course 
led; and the partner, recognising that a strengthening card has 
been led to him, plays accordingly, using his discretion as to whether 
he shall finesse or not. Apart from the advantage which accrues, 
should the latter’s strong suit be successfully hit off, the frequency 
with which this mode of attack leads to a ruff justifies the practice. 

It is a mistake, too, to suppose that the short-suit game is an 
entirely new thing. Before any of us became Bridge-players it 
existed at whist, though it was but little appreciated in this country. 
In America, however, it was practised in the later days of whist by 
an advanced school of players to the entire exclusion of the long- 
suit game. And what is more, success appears to have attended the 
short-suit leaders in the duplicate whist tournaments that were 
arranged to test the new methods. But whatever its merits at 
whist there is ten times as much to be said for the short-suit 
opening at Bridge, where the non-dealers are, as a general rule, on 
the defensive, and the gain of a single trick by ruffing as often as 
not saves the game. 

Of course the principle upon which the short-suit game is 
founded is that it is more advantageous to have one’s high cards led 
up to than to lead from them. This is so obvious that it needs no 
demonstration. The ace-queen if led up to may win the first 
two tricks in a suit, capturing the king and knave as well, but if 
led from it is nearly even betting that they do not make the second 
and third, to say nothing of their chance of being ruffed. To lead 
from a tenace of this kind is, therefore, highly undesirable, whereas 
if you lead from a suit in which you have nothing, though it may 
injure your partner’s hand, at all events it will not Pkt: your own. 
The same reasoning naturally applies to the possible tenaces in 
your partner’s hand. To play your cards to the utmost advantage 
you ought both to lead up to the tenaces in each other’s hand, and 
this you can only do if each of you leads from a weak suit and has 
the good fortune to find his partner at home in it. 

ce “Cavendish,” who is an almost infallible guide upon all 
matters of whist principle, was not blind to the merits of the short- 
suit game upon a proper occasion, is proved by the following passage 
from his ‘‘ Laws and Principles of Whist ”’ :— 

‘It 1s advisable in most cases where the game is desperate, 
and where it is clear that your partner must be strong in your weak 
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suit, to save the game, to lead your weakest suit. . . . Your 
partner should finesse deeply in the suit you lead him, and should 
not return it, but, actuated by motives similar to yours, should lead 
his weakest suit, in which you should finesse deeply, and continue 
your weak suit, and so on.”’ 

Now, this clearly recognises the necessity of leading from weak- 
ness in an emergency, viz., when the game is desperate; and although 
this can hardly ever be the case at the beginning ofa hand, it 
must be remembered that the non-dealers at Bridge are on the 
defensive, and that the leader may well be able to see that his 
partner must have strength in one or more of his weak suits—the 
adversaries being assumed to hold the preponderance of trump 
strength—in order to save the game. Here is a voice from the 
grave, then, bidding us adopt the short-suit tactics upon such an 
occasion. — 

But neither voice from the grave nor analogy from the game 
of whist can be needed to establish the efficacy of the short-suit 
game. The great majority of advanced players have long been 
converted to this method of opening the ball at Bridge, which has 
only to be tried to be appreciated. The chief points in its favour 
are the facility which it gives for ruffing, and its avoidance of a 
lead from a suit that had better be opened by someone else. No 
good player nowadays will lead from a king, unsupported by other 
high cards, at the trump game—to which, of course, all the above 
remarks exclusively apply. From the short-suit leader’s point of 
view, the shorter his suit is, the better it is to lead from. A 
singleton, for instance, is vastly superior to a suit of two cards as 
one’s initial lead, whilst a suit of three is so poor a suit to open 
that it ought only to be resorted to in case of absolute necessity. 
If, for instance, diamonds had been called by dummy on a pass, 
and the original leader held four small trumps, three small hearts, 
and a tenace in each of the black suits, it would perhaps be right 
for him to begin with his highest heart; but as a rule the lead from 
three is to be avoided as being neither one thing nor the other. On 
the other hand, it is hardly too much to say that, with two or three 
small trumps only, one ought always to lead a singleton, if one has 
the good luck to hold one. 


* * * * * 


The following hand, which occurred in actual play, except that 
B’s coup was spoiled by his holding up the king of diamonds until 
the third’ round, illustrates the advantage of reading the dealer’s 
hand correctly from his play, and unblocking a card of entry for 
one’s partner. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE HAND 
A and B are 24 up, and Y and Z are 6 up. Z deals and declares no-trumps. 









































Y’s hand (dummy). B’s hand (third player). 
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A now makes his two long hearts, saving the game. Z wins the last two tricks 
with the ace of spades and the last club. 
Remarks :— 

Trick 3.—A is marked with the two long hearts. 

Trick 4.—B rightly holds up his king of diamonds, in order to prevent the 
dealer clearing Y’s suit. 

Trick 5.—B sees that A must hold the knave of diamonds, as Z would not 
deliberately block dummy’s suit. It is clear that Z must have 
made no-trumps on three aces, and A, therefore, can have no 
other card of entry. It is of the utmost importance for B to make 
A’s knave good by throwing his king. 





BOOKS ONe SPORT 


How WE RECOVERED THE ASHES, By P. F. Warner, Captain of 
the M.C.C. Team. With an Introduction by Bishop Welldon. 
Illustrated. London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 1904. 

As the title above indicates, the introduction to Mr. Warner’s 
volume is written by a Bishop; elsewhere in this number a con- 
tributor describes how, desirous of obtaining an opinion about a phase 
of the game of cricket from an acknowledged authority, he was 
naturally induced to apply to the Lord Chief Justice of England ; 
yet another expert quoted is the Colonial Secretary; only the other 
day the Corporation of a riverside town challenged a neighbouring 
Corporation to meet it in the tented—refreshment and dressing- 
room tented—field, and though one sedate councillor objected that 
the subject was too trivial to be entered on the minutes, he received 
little or no support, the challenge being accepted. Who shall say 
that cricket is not a matter of the first importance and does not 
occupy the thoughts of men of light and leading? When, therefore, 
the M.C.C. Team went forth to do battle against Australia the 
attention of the whole country and the colonies was riveted on the 
five Test Matches that were to be played; that the history of the 
expedition should be written was a matter of course, the captain of 
the eleven was obviously the man of all others to write it, and as he 
had to record the victory of his side everything fits in admirably. 

Mr. Warner, an occasional contributor to this magazine and a 
constant contributor to other publications, writes well—though he 
sometimes wants a little editing, as when he tells us that ‘‘ Neither 
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Hayward nor myself are, as a rule, quick scorers.”” Each may bea 
host in himself, but grammatically neither is plural, and it is strange 
that the publishers’ reader did not here mark a query on the proof. 
But this matters little; the great point is that we get an account 
of the trip by the man who knew more about.it than anyone else 
possibly could know. There are some graphic bits which convey 
perfect ideas of various exciting incidents, such as the description of 
how Tyldesley was dismissed at Adelaide in the third Test Match. 
“He let go at a loose long hop from Hopkins. It went straight, 
breast high, to Noble, who was standing ten or twelve yards away, 
just in front of square leg. It was hard, but not too warm. I dare 
say a fieldsman like Noble would in such circumstances make the 
catch clean four times out of five. This time was the fifth. The ball 
struck Noble on the chest. He clutched -at it and smothered it ; 
got it on his right hand and juggled with it from hand to hand. 
Then the ball was seen to fall, and a sharp ‘Oh!’ came from a 
hundred voices. But the fieldsman made a desperate dive at it with 
his left hand, clutched it a few inches from the ground, and rolled 
over. Tyldesley had watched it all, and as Noble rolled over he 
walked away, shaking his head in a way which said, ‘ Well, I’m 
—— unlucky!’ So Tyldesley, who had made nothing in the first 
innings, was out for ro in the second.” 

The aggregates are interesting :— 

England scored 2,333 runs for 92 wickets; average 25°35. 
Australia scored 2,324 runs for 100 wickets ; average 23°24. 
Highest English score, 577; Australia, 485. 
Lowest English score, 61 ; Australia, 111. 

But all these details will be fatind in the book,- which goes 
thoroughly into the whole history of the now famous trip; indeed 
its thoroughness is its strong point, for the proceedings of the 
Englishmen are carefully traced from the time they were first chosen 
to play till the date of their victorious return—we cannot quite help 
dwelling on the victory, which, to be frank, we did not at all con- 
fidently anticipate. The photographs, as is well-nigh always the 
case, are of varying merit. Some areexcellent ; but cricket pictures 
are hard to take successfully, because the operator is so far away, 
the result being that the detail is usually lost. 


BILLIARDS EXPOUNDED TO ALL DEGREES OF AMATEUR PLAYERS. 
By J. P. Mannock. Written and Arranged by S. A. Mussa- 
bini. Vol. II. The Advanced Side of the Game. Illustrated. 
London: Grant Richards. 1904. 

The first volume of this remarkably sound book was reviewed in 

a recent number. This is the second, and we are inclined to think 
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almost the better of the two. That billiards can be played in 
various ways need scarcely be said, and one highly serviceable 
chapter is on ‘‘ Break Making—the Two Scoring Systems,” in which 
the author deals with ‘“‘top-of-the-table play’ and ‘the losing 
hazard game’”’; and his strong recommendation is that the amateur 
player of every degree of efficiency should unhesitatingly adopt the 
latter, simply because he is likely to do far better than at the other. 
‘‘There is not a greater snare and delusion than the top-of-the- 
table game,” we read. “It is so deceptive in its superficial appear- 
ance, with its relays of simple-!ooking little cannons, and its ever- 
recurring winning hazard,” but—as few amateurs have not dis- 
covered for themselves—it is just precisely as far as possible from 
being the simple business it looks when a Roberts or a Stevenson is 
playing it. ‘‘ Back to the D again, marker!’ was the great object 
of one fine player who is described, and who was sensible enough to 
know the limits of his capacity. The other game, with its infinity 
of light and shade, is set down as the creation of John Roberts, and 
is not for the amateur. We area trifle surprised to read, in capital 
letters, that ‘‘ the first step towards proficiency at the top-of-the-table 
game is to be a good winning-hazard striker,’ but perhaps the 
author is right, though there are very many other steps to come 
afterwards. 

A chapter by Mr. A. R. Wisdom on “‘ The Average Amateur” 
will appeal to many readers who may think that they can reach this 
grade. The writer means the player who has a “ break average of 
twenty or thirty points, with an occasional jump to the realms of 
forty,’ and a careful study of the book, with of course diligent 
practice based on the instructions given, may help a man to attain 
the level indicated, especially if he heeds another big-letter caution, 
“No side on the vast majority of your screw strokes.’’ Not only in 
these but in others side is frequently a trap. ‘‘It beats my friend 
the average amateur much more often than it helps him,’’ Mr. Wis- 
dom says, ‘‘so I counsel him not to use it unless he is obliged to do 
so’’—which is all very well as far as it goes, the difficulty being that 
he is so extremely apt to mustake the occasions when he is 
‘‘ obliged,’ and then to misuse it. 


OLD WEST SURREY: Some Notes and Memories. By Gertrude 
Jekyll. With 330 Illustrations from Photographs by the 
Author. Longmans, Green & Co. 1904. , 


Though not a book on sport, this volume will delight lovers of 
country life. Miss Jekyll has been round her favourite district, the 
south-western corner of Surrey, and, her faithful camera in hand, 
has taken pictures of everything indoors and out that caught 
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her fancy and struck her as characteristic. ‘‘Old West Surrey ” is 
rather a picture-book with descriptions than a volume of letterpress 
illustrated. Quaint bits of furniture, odd utensils, patchwork quilts, 
samplers, gardens, and hundreds of other things are included, scenes 
of indoor and outdoor country life. The illustrations are the more 
interesting because few cottagers appreciate the picturesque old bits 
of furniture, pottery, etc., that they have about them, and are 
usually more than ready to replace quaint pieces by something 
common, not seldom vulgar, from the nearest town. 


Sport AND ADVENTURE IN THE INDIAN JUNGLE. By A. Mervyn 
Smith. Illustrated. London: Hurst & Blackett. 1904. 


LEAVES FROM AN INDIAN JUNGLE. By A. S. R. G. London: 
The Times of India Office. 1903. 


The author of the latter book admits the necessity of apolo- 
gising for the issue of ‘‘yet another publication on Indian sport,” 
and admits that the subject is a well-worn one, a fact not to be 
denied. Shooters of big game are greatly given to writing their 
experiences, and it must be confessed that one book on the killing 
of tigers, panthers, elephants, and the various kinds of antelopes 
greatly resembles another. Both these volumes are by enthusiasts 
whose descriptions are evidently from life, and Mr. Mervyn Smith 
actually does tell of something new—how he was attacked by 
king cobras while sitting in a curious species of wicker coop, a 
large edition of the kind ordinarily sold for penning fowls. It is a 
wonderful story, but if the author says it is a true one we must 
believe it. There must be readers for such books as these or they 
would not be published, and those who have a fancy in that direction 
may well make acquaintance with these two. 


AMERICAN YACHTING. By W. P. Stephens. London: Macmillan 
& Go. 1904. 

This volume is one of the ‘‘ American Sportsman’s Library,”’ 
edited by Mr. Caspar Whitney, who has throughout the series 
given excellent proof of his discretion in choosing his contributors. 
American yachting is a subject to be treated with respect in view 
of the successes which have been so constantly achieved by 
American yachts, and Mr. Stephens gives the history of it from 
its earliest days, which were in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. ‘‘Cleopatra’s Barge’ was the earliest, or one of the 
earliest, pleasure vessels of which there is record, and a picture of 
her contrasts strangely with the yachts of to-day, as will readily be 
understood : we can only faintly imagine what a yachtsman of 1804 
would have said could he have seen the models and designs of 
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1g04. The man who owns a boat is very apt to desire to race 
it, and the evolution of the sport is traced up to the inauguration 
of the America Cup, the struggles which have since taken place 
for its possession of course coming into the narrative. One chapter 
is devoted to ‘‘ The Dunraven Challenges,” and that an American 
author should give the American side of the controversies that arose 
is perhaps only natural. It would be worse than useless to re-enter 
into the dispute. Lord Dunraven is in all respects a sound sports- 
man, and he issued his account of the business in the form of a 
pamphlet, which can no doubt still be obtained if anyone is curious 
to read it. There is much practical information in the book, which 
is illustrated, for the most part, rather sketchily. 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMEN’S ESTATE Book, 1904. Edited by 
W. Broomhall. The Country Gentlemen’s Association, 
2, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


This book is one which will doubtless be found useful in a 
hundred different ways in an estate office, for it is full of information 
of the most varied description. Over 400 pages are devoted to 
““Estate Management,” nearly as many more to “ Estate Work,” 


scarcely fewer to ‘‘ Farming”; “ Forestry”? and ‘‘ Gardening” are 
treated at length, and there are eleven papers on ‘‘ Sports and Pas- 
times.” Some of these last, to be quite frank, are not of remarkable 


merit; but so far as a careful inspection of the contents goes—for 
we do not profess to have read the compilation ‘‘all through ’— 
the other portions of the work are stronger and more to the 
purpose. A directory of land agents (England and Wales) is a 
useful feature. 


O’GoRMAN’S Motor PoOcKET ' BOOK. By Mervyn O’Gorman, 
M.I.E.E. Illustrated. Westminster: Archibald Constable 
wC0-- 1004. 


This little book, with its convenient flexible covers, is one which 
nobody except the master motorist, he being at the same time a 
man of the world who knows all about everything, should be 
without whenever he is abroad on wheels. It is all terse and to the 
point; and at intervals Mr. O’Gorman breaks off into French and 
German equivalents of motoring terms, so that the bearer of his 
little volume may, though no linguist, make himself understood 
when abroad, that is to say, more or less understood: at least he 
can indicate-the part of his machine to which he wants to draw 
attention. The general hints, which are copious, extend beyond 
motor matters, as when we read under “‘ Accident,” “‘ Never admit 
one if you can help it, for in nine cases out of ten it is your own 
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fault,” and ‘‘ Help another man if you can,” the latter applicable to 
other things besides mishaps to self-propelled vehicles. 


THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY. By Geoffrey de Holden-Stone. 
With numerous Diagrams and Illustrations. Methuen & Co. 
London. t1g04. 


This volume does not strike us as being particularly well named, 
the title scarcely suggesting its object, which is to ‘‘ produce a work 
of possible use to the motor-purchasing public.” It seems well 
calculated to fulfil the author’s design, however, as being the work 
of a man who thoroughly knows his subject both theoretically and 
practically. 


We have also received ‘‘Combined Hand-in-Hand Figure 
Skating,” by Norcliffe G. Thompson, F. Laura CGatmanjaaad 
Viscount Doneraile (Longmans, Green & Co.); ‘‘The Polo Annual 
for 1904” (edited by L. V. L. Simmonds, 3, Upper James @atmen= 
Golden Square); ‘‘How to Play Croquet,” by Wey 
(Beeton & Co., 10, Fetter Lane) ; and “ Bowling,” by Sam Aylwin 
(The World of Billiards Office, 18, Bouverie Street, E.C.). 
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THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. ‘They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the July competition will be announced in the 
September issue. 

feta ome ye OV biel ON 

The Prize in the May competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Mr. J. B. Hotham, Milne Craden, 
Coldstream, N.B.; Mr. A. Abrahams, Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge; Mr. W. McGregor Ross, Kikuyu, East Africa Protectorate ; 
Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath; Miss Newton, Catmore Cottage, 
@aknam-, Mr.-D: Po Murray, H:M-s. Centurion, China; Mr, F.Cecil 
Cobb, Margate; Mr. J. Armand Shuter, H.M.S. Illustrious, Malta; 
homey. |ohnson, = Cheltenham: sseands Mr: H: %5. -Ereestone, 
Nottingham. 
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EAST DEVON POINT-TO-POINT LIGHT-WEIGHT RACE, WON BY MAVOURNEEN 
(MR. G. BANNANTYNE Up) 


Photograph by Mr. J. B. Hotham, Milne Craden, Coldstream, N.B. 
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STRUGGLER, COMRADE, AND VILLAGER, THE THREE BEST DOG HOUNDS IN THE 
ATHERSTONE PACK 


Photograph by Mr. Robert Boyle, Oxford 
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EIGHTS WEEK AT OXFORD—CHRIST CHURCH EIGHT 


Photograph by Mr. P J. Reiss, Oriel College, Oxford 





A CAMBRIDGE ‘*BLUE’’ LONG JUMPING 


Photograph by Mr, A, Abrahams, Emmanuel College, Cambridge 
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MEET OF THE NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE HOUNDS AT SEIGHFORD HALL 


Photograph by Mr. Charles W. W. Broun, Levett House, Rugeley 





SEA FISHING IN NATAL 
Photograph by Miss A, S: Morton, Tweedie Hall, Natal 
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CULMSTOCK OTTER HOUNDS CROSSING THE RIVER AXE 


Photograph by Mr. F. R. FitzGerald, Boscombe, Hants 





ELEPHANT SHOOTING IN EAST AFRICA 


Photograph by Mr. W. McGregor Ross, Kikuyu, East Africa Protectorate 
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HURDLE RACE, BATH COLLEGE SPORTS 
Photograph by Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath 





A SIDE SLIP 
Photograph by Miss Newton, Catmore Cottage, Oakham 
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THE BUCKINGHAMSHIRE OTTER HOUNDS 


Photograph by Miss Constance Peel, Ebury Street, S.W. 





’ 


H.M.S. '' CENTURION’ BOATRACE 


Photograph by Mr. D. F. Murray, Lieutenant H.M.S. ‘‘ Centurion,” China 
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EPSOM SPRING MEETING, 1904 —FINISH OF THE.GREAT METROPOLITAN 
Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 





GAFFING A SALMON ON THE WYE 
Photograph by Mrs. Evnest Turner, Shipton Manor, Andoversford, Gloucestershire 
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DERA ISMAIL KHAN ASSAULT-AT-ARMS—GYMNASTICS 


Photograph by Mr. G. L. W. May), Lieutenant 28th Mountain Battery, Deva Ismail 
Khan, Punjab, India 





BORDER OTTER HOUNDS AT GLYN, NORTH WALES 


Photograph by Miss E. K. Venables, Oakhurst, Oswestry 
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SCHOOLING ; 
Photograph by Mr. F. Cecil Cobb, Margate 





MEET OF THE WORCESTERSHIRE HOUNDS AT CROWLE AND PERSHORE 
CROSS ROADS 


Photograph by My. Herbert Felton, Worcester 
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OBSTACLE RACE, NAVAL ATHLETIC SPORTS, MALTA 
Photograph by Mr. J. Armand Shuter, Lieutenant H.M.S., ‘Illustrious,’ Malta 








FINISH OF THE WINCHESTER COLLEGE 200 YARDS HANDICAP 


Photograph by Mr. Ivor Stewart, Culverlea, Winchester 





FIVES AT HARROW 
Photograph by Mr. A. V. Barclay, Bury Hill, Dorking 
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THE LAST FENCE IN THE SEVEN SPRINGS STEEPLECHASE AT CHELTENHAM 


dik i Photograph by Mr. W. Johnson, Cheltenham 





EIGHTS WEEK AT OXFORD—KEBLE PUTTING OFF 


Photograph by Mv. H. S.. Freestone, Nottingham 





BALMORAL CASTLE — SOUTH-EAST VIEW 
(Photograph by Valentine and Sons, Dundee) 


The Badminton Magazine 


ren tee ES SOR SS ROR ST. 
IiL.—BALMOKRAL. 


In the June and July numbers of this magazine Sandringham and 
Windsor were the subjects of articles, written by gracious permission 
of His Majesty the King, which led off the present series of ‘‘ Royal 
Homes of Sport.” It is thought well to complete the record by a 
few pages about Balmoral. For those whose tastes and circum- 
stances allow, a visit to Scotland is indeed an annual matter of 
course—the question is not ‘‘ Are you going north?” but ‘‘ When are 
you going?” For the attractions of the country are irresistible. 
Better grouse-shooting may be had in some parts of Yorkshire—that 
is to say, birds are more plentiful; salmon are caught in England, 
not to speak of Ireland and Wales; it is only the deer that render 
Scottish sport unique; and yet Scotland, for some unfathomable 
reason, appears the real home of the grouse and the salmon as well 
as of the deer, and sport is pursued among surroundings of a magni- 
ficence not to be matched elsewhere, as well as with unique charac- 
teristics. Why the Highland air should be so peculiarly invigorat- 
ing one cannot say; that it is so is the universal experience, and the 
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heather-clad hills have a charm of their own for those who love 
them. His Majesty is an all-round sportsman of the most practical 
description, he enters heartily into everything that he undertakes, 
and when one considers it the list is an extraordinarily long one. 
In his day a good man to hounds, the King has shot big game abroad 
as well as every species of game bird and beast that his kingdom 
supplies. Though perhaps not particularly keen as a fisherman, he 
has met with angling successes what would have been impossible 
for one who had not proficiency in the craft; he has played cricket 
and still plays golf; cups gained by the Britannia and his other yachts 





BALMORAL AND LOCH-NA-GAR 


(Photograph by Valentine and Sons, Dundee) 


adorn his palaces; he has won the Derby twice, the Grand National 
once with what may be called a proxime accessit, and all sorts of other 
races, including that coveted trophy the Ascot Gold Cup; and some- 
thing would be really lacking if he had not a Royal Home of Sport 
in Scotland. 


On to the gentle Prince’s hal's 
Who wears old England’s crown, 


must now be the latest reading of the poem, for after nigh sixty 
years have passed he comes to Balmoral as to his own. The 
Prince first visited it for health when a boy, then as a man for 
sport, and at present he journeys north for both. 
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The best view of the castle—which is eight miles from Ballater, 
the terminus of the Deeside line—with ‘‘ dark Loch-na-Gar”’ towering 
above it, is to be obtained from the north side of the river. A road 
(the first on the right to Braemar) leads up a “ brae”’ or hill, and 
here one can look down on the silver-grey lines of Balmoral granite, 
the material of which the place is built, and view the splendours of 
the scene in all its magnificence on a bright and cheerful day in 
summer or early autumn. It is then one of nature’s beauty spots, 
and can never be effaced from the memory of the man—artist or 
sportsman as he may be—who gazes at it with appreciative eyes. 

Her late Majesty erected not a few family memorial cairns on 
the lower hills, the chief of which is Prince Albert’s on Craig-Gowan. 





LOCH-NA-GAR FROM CRATHIE 


(Photograph by Valentine and Sons, Dundee) 


Since then the tenantry, servants, and retainers have put up one 
to her beloved memory, which His Majesty formally unveiled last 
autumn. One cannot get away from the hills and coyles and cairns 
about Balmoral. The simple mound of round stones has a unique 
significance in itself, and seems peculiarly suitable to the rugged 
royal valley of Deeside. 

About a hundred years ago Balmoral was bought by the then 
Earl of Fife, together with other Deeside lands, and rented by him 
to Sir Robert Gordon, brother of the (Premier) Earl of Aberdeen. 
The Prince Consort was in quest of a Scottish home about the 
year 1847, when Sir Robert died, and his attention was then more 
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closely directed to upper Deeside. Balmoral, naturally enough, as 
those who know it will agree, strongly took his fancy, he acquired 
the lease, and presently bought the estate. Practically he rebuilt 
the castle, and the Queen, after his death, added to the extensive 
deer forests that of Ballochbui. Since Her Majesty's lamented 
death the King has added to the accommodation at Balmoral by 
considerable outside building and internal rearrangements, attaching 
some houses and ‘converting them into extra bedrooms for guests 
and officials. The work is not yet completed, but when the Court 
is not in residence diligent progress is made with it. 





BALMORAL FROM THE NORTH-EAST 


(Photograph by Valentine and Sons, Dundee) 


The castle stands on the south side ot the Dee. It is ina 
nest of birches, while pines rise above it on the slope of Loch-na-Gar. 
It is really the ‘‘land of the mountain and the flood,” and one 
feels convinced one is in the heart of the Highlands, and looking 
not altogether perhaps on the ancestral palace of a king, but on 
the ideal mountain home of a Highland chief. | 

Balmoral is pre-eminently a sporting estate. Agricultural pur- 
suits cannot indeed be followed here. That the salmon fishings are 
famous need scarcely be said, for everyone knows the reputation of 
the Dee; deer-stalking is the feature of the place; and if grouse are 
not plentiful, of rough shooting there is always enough to gratify 
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and satisfy those who are privileged to range over the hills. With 
Invercauld on the one side and Glenmuick on the other, the deer 
can be ‘‘ followed up,” and this is the system that usually prevails. 

Braemar has been famous for its deer since the subject of 
Scottish sport first occupied the pens of writers, in fact one surely 
need not fix the fame of the district as dating from this period, for 
it will be readily imagined that, when traditions were oral, tales were 
told of great sport in this favoured locality. 

Nearly seventy years have passed since William Scrope wrote 
his ‘‘Art of Deer-Stalking,’’ and dedicated it to the Duchess of 





CLACHINTURN POOL, ABERGELDIE 


(Photograph by James Temple) 


Atholl in gratitude for the kindness and hospitality he had enjoyed 
in the Atholl country. It was just by Balmoral that this charming 
writer obtained ‘“‘the great Braemar hart” which forms the subject 
of an exciting chapter. Twice the ‘‘ muckle deer” had foiled his 
pursuers ; but one day “‘ Thomas ”’ the gillie discovered him again. 

““T could pick him out from aw the harts in the forest, and 
gie evidence against him,’’ Thomas declared, ‘‘ for he is a wary 
beast, and we have had sair work wi’ him; he has led us mony a 
mile!” 

The herd took alarm, but the great Braemar deer tossed up his 
antlers and, disdaining to follow, turned westward—yjust, if he had 
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known it, the way he was wanted to turn. He was hit by the bullet, 
but many deer have carried lead away and lived long afterwards. 
The great Braemar hart, wounded as he might be, was far from 
secured, and this is what Sandy, another gillie, saw through his 
glass when Tarff the deerhound had been loosed : 

‘Why, sure the deer is chasing Tarff all ower the moor, and 
Tarff is rinnin’ awa’ joost ahead o’ him—I never kent the like! 
Now the hart stops—now Tarff is at him again; ah, take care, 
Tarff! Now the deer has beaten him off and is rinnin’ after him 
again | ”’ 

Derig was also loosed, and a thrilling fight took place between the 
two dogs and the great Braemar hart whose descendants still fall 
to the rifles of visitors to Balmoral. 

The Prince of Wales, as has been mentioned in the previous 
articles, is not only fond of the gun and rod alike, but is an expert 
with both, and able to hold his own with the best shots of the 
day. There is no tire with him, and last autumn his persistence 
on the hills, and the fact that he is almost as good with rifle 
as with gun, led to some notable successes. His Majesty also gave 
agreeable evidence that much of his former vigour and skill remain, 
for though the weather was seldom good during his residence, and 
often indeed atrocious, he showed himself indefatigable. 

The royal forest of Balmoral now embraces Balmoral and 
Birkhall ; Abergeldie (leased) and Ballochbui are in the parishes of 
Crathie and Glenmuick ; the whole extends to about 44,000 acres. 
There are five beats—Strath Girnock, White Mount, Glen Gelder, 
Ballochbui, and Glen Beg, and these can easily stand three or even 
four rifles out on the same day. Glen Beg, about 1,000 acres, 
is seldom entered ; the other beats afford grand shelter. 

As was well known to the older generation of shots, the King’s 
late father, Prince Albert, and his late brother, better known in this 
country as the Duke of Edinburgh, were great lovers of sport. The 
Prince Consort on one occasion with three guns (double) and six 
bullets brought down six stags at one drive. The late Duke of 
Edinburgh seldom failed to distinguish himself in some way when- 
ever he was out in pursuit of the sport to which he was devoted. 
A daring feat of his was plunging into Loch Muich after a wounded 
stag, and bringing it to shore by the horns. 

Last season was a very fair one, the best head falling to the 
rifle of Sir Charles Cust; this was a thirteen-pointer. The total 
bag was seventy. The annual average is about ten more than 
that, and in the previous year the total was nearer a hundred. The 
King has ever taken an active personal interest in his forest, which 
is in excellent condition and constantly improving. 
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There have lately been some changes in the personnel of his 
chief servants. Mr. Michie is Commissioner and has been trained to 
his business, and in the forest Mr. Grant is now in the room of 
Donald Stewart, just retired to the cottage of Dantzig Shiel, in 
Ballochbui, to enjoy well-earned repose. 

It should be mentioned that the best day’s shooting with a 
single rifle was obtained by the King in 1860, when ‘in the Girnock 
beat he secured eight stags, a record which has not yet been broken. 
Probably he was then at his best, certainly at the fittest as far as 





SANDY CAMPBELL LOOKING FOR DEER IN THE KING’S FOREST 


enthusiasm -and disdain of fatigue were concerned, and it is deeply 
gratifying after so many years to find him still well-nigh as keen as 
ever. 

No paper could treat properly of Balmoral without referring to 
the excellent relations that have always marked the connection 
between master and servant on the Balmoral estates. These were 
fostered all through the late Queen’s life, and are now no less 
evident with His Majesty. By outsiders this may be attributed 
to the “‘cannie”’ Scotch character. But those who have been born 
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among Highlanders or lived with them, and particularly the High- 
landers of Deeside, are well aware that it springs from real affection 
for their royal master. The Balmoral servants, as indeed those 
who have elsewhere the privilege of serving the King, feel naturally 
the reverence and deep regard for him which he could not fail to 
inspire. | 

The excellent salmon and trout fishings in connection with the 
Balmoral estates need only to be mentioned, for they are of world- 
wide fame. The Prince of Wales is the angler of the Royal Family, 





THE PRINCE OF WALES FISHING AT ABERGELDIE 
(Photograph by James Temple) 


although all have a hand in or a turn at it, from the Queen to the 
latest recruits at Abergeldie, the Duke of York and his brother, who 
now whip the Girnock and other burns to their hearts’ content, and 
with a success which, as their creels show, must be the outcome of 
skill and sporting instinct. 

The Princess Victoria, together with the Hon. Derek and 
Mrs. Keppel, spent six weeks recently (they are there as we write) 
on the Muick and Loch Muick, fishing and cycling. The trout 
season is pretty well over before the Royal Family come north in the 
autumn, so the Princess has taken time by the forelock and visited 
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the place when the fish rise best. The salmon fishings are, of 
course, the most important. There is an extent of about eight miles 
on the right bank belonging to the King, and he rents the left bank 
opposite Balmoral from Invercauld. The Prince of Wales, as already 
remarked, is an enthusiast of enthusiasts ; and, although unlucky in 
respect to the weather during some recent visits, he can hold his 
own with anyone wielding a rod on the Dee, and that is saying a 
great deal, for the Dee and Spey are the true breeding-grounds of 
salmon-fishers as well as of salmon. 





BALMORAL FROM CAIRN-NA-QUHEEN 


(Photograph by Valentine and Sons, Dundee) 


The pools on the Balmoral water are easily fished, but much 
depends on the freshness of the season as to whether fish are for- 
ward in numbers for February or March; April and May are more 
certain, and then the sport is good. In the autumn the season 
(shooting) is over before many fresh-run fish get so far up. 

On the subject of lures it may be noted that the ‘‘ Gordon” in 
particular works well; but in the height of July and August the 
phantom and other spinning baits are called into requisition. Pol- 
manear, Cairn-a-quheen, and Craigendun are reckoned the best casts 
on the Balmoral section proper; while Clachinturn, Corbicha, and 
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Fir Park are the favourites on the Abergeldie section. There are 
in all some ten casts (pools) at the disposal of His Majesty’s 
guests, and plenty of room for three rods working throughout a 
single day. 

There is a fine new church at Crathie, and His Majesty, together 
with the Queen and members of family and Court officials, makes a 
point of attending regularly, while the Prince and Princess of Wales 
drive over from Abergeldie, the Duke and Duchess of Fife from 
Mar Lodge. The service is according to the forms of the Established 
Church of Scotland. Some of the Royal chaplains who chance to 
be in Scotland may assist the local minister. 





BALMORAL CASTLE — SOUTH-WEST VIEW 


(Photograph by Valentine and Sons, Dundee) 


While Royal palaces nearer London are more distinguished for 
the numbers of Royal guests and other high personages received 
and entertained there, Balmoral, ‘‘ far from the madding crowd,”’ is 
always a seat of hospitality, and it is a special pleasure as well 
as a high honour to be a guest at this -perfectly organised 
and wonderfully picturesque Royal Home of Sport. The sights 
are not only striking, but unique—such, indeed, as can only be 
found in the Highlands of Scotland. The immediate grounds 
about the building are of course gardener-kept; but the policies 
run wild. Whin, bracken, pine, dwarf birch, and spruce all 
grow as they list. They may be thinned now and again, but 
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they are all of the mountain-ash order, and “‘ grow as they like” ; 
only when interfering with the walks is there any attempt at a 
clearance. 

There has been no attempt at planting. Along the paths here 
and there are some foreign specimens of the pine, birch, or such- 
like, but only the practised eye of arboriculturist or the forester can 
detect them. The deer run wild to the very doors of Balmoral, and 





THE PRINCE OF WALES RESTING 


Donald Stewart and Frank Farquharson in attendance 


(Photograph by James Temple) 


the writer, when a boy, caught two young calves little bigger than a 
hare within a stone’s throw of the castle gate. This was in 
July 1876. To-day he would have more sense, but still the herds of 
wild deer to be met with on Deeside generally, and in and about 
Balmoral in particular before the shooting season opens, are almost 
incredibly numerous. Where they go to after the first shot is 
fired only the stalkers and the deer themselves know, and not 
infrequently the stalkers are at fault. 
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With the permission of the Commissioner the policies may be ~ 
inspected, and by special permission the rooms of the castle are 
thrown open. Those who knew the interior of the building in the 
time of Queen Victoria and who see it now will perceive great 
changes. Workmen have been busily occupied, and room after 
room—all except her late revered Majesty’s private apartments— 
have been modernised. The King’s own rooms, official and private, 
have been enriched with pictures from Marlborough House, San- 
dringham, etc., and the Queen’s apartments have been beautified 
by treasures from the same abodes, such as a lady’s heart delights in. 

As far as possible all State ceremony is dispensed with. In his 
Balmoral bonnet and in the garb of ‘‘Old Gaul” His Majesty 
amuses himself or labours on behalf of his friends and people in- 
formally. Bemisted on the hillside with some faithful Highlander, 
he would cast himself down among the heather, and, with a *‘ Grant, 
let’s wait till the mist clears,’ he would put the bewildered and 
anxious mountaineer at his ease in a moment, and with a cigar and 
a drop of anything within reach an interesting and profitable dis- 
cussion would be started. 

The King is indeed always one of the most considerate of 
masters. Only last autumn, when the beaters were working round 
Glenmuick for grouse in the teeth of a gale, the King stopped the 
shoot “‘for the sake of the men’”’; and after taking tea with his 
party at the hands of Lady Mackenzie he motored home with 
almost an empty bag—only fifteen brace or so. 

It was His Majesty’s intention to establish a ‘‘ deer park” at 
Balmoral, but after a couple of years’ trial the fences were opened up, 
and the imported strangers allowed to mix freely with their 
brethren from across the border. There were too many wild deer 
in the district to permit of the carrying out of the scheme. 

At Abergeldie Mains His Majesty has a famous herd of Aberdeen- 
shires, which was started in the late Queen’s time, and has been 
strengthened and fostered since her death. At all the greater shows 
the King is now carrying off first honours both in England and 
Scotland; long prices are paid for specimens from his byres. 

To the tourist visiting Balmoral the route along the royal 
valley is the most magnificent; but not till he reaches Cambus 
o’ May is the real Highland aspect visible. It has been growing from 
five minutes after leaving the ‘‘ Silver City by the Sea ’’—braif Aber- 
deen—more and more interesting to the eye of the artist, and the 
instinct of the sportsman is thoroughly aroused as he nears Banchory 
and catches the first glimpse of real Grampian hills. The line winds 
from Aboyne all along the valley of the meandering placid Dee till 
the Cambus Station is in sight, when the soul of both sportsman 
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and artist rises in ecstasies of delight, which are in no sense dimi- 
nished as they sweep into Ballater, pass on to the road, and by 
the splashing and dashing waves of the Dee, tearing in miniature 
cascades and real rapids to the gates of Balmoral. Eight miles or 
sO on, a greeting awaits them such as Burns prayed for when he 
wrote the familiar lines— 


When death’s dark stream I ferry o’er, 
A time that surely shall come, 

In Heaven itself I’ll ask no more 
Than just a Highland welcome. 


This is the welcome accorded to His Mayjesty’s fortunate visitors at 
his Scottish Royal Home of Sport. 
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“NOT axe eee 


BY | ORAPIER- 


Last month we discussed the subject of ‘‘ Certainties,” and a 
number of instances were given in which ‘‘the best thing ever 
known racing”’ proved how deceptive the best of good things often 
turns out to be. If any ardent young backer of horses would lay 
to heart the lessons contained in that article, I flatter myself that it 
would be vastly to his benefit in the long run when temptations to 
plunge arose; but as I do not for a moment suppose that the ardent 
young backer will do anything of the sort, the flattery would be vain : 
there are lessons one must learn by experience, and not a few men 
continue to learn until the time comes when they have no more 
money left to continue their still uncompleted course of instruction. 
In this companion article I propose to treat what may be described 
as the other side of the question. It was demonstrated how fre- 
quently the ‘‘ best thing, etc.,”’ comes undone, but for the speculative 
owner it is almost as distressing when the reverse happens, and 
horses win when they are ‘‘ not expected.”’ 

That this should ever occur may superficially be put down to 
the honesty of the owners in question, who might have found means 
of preventing the disaster. The formula is tolerably well known. 
There are owners who, their horses not being ‘ out,” or only what 
is known as “out for an airing,” will say to their jockey, ‘‘ I’m 
afraid you won’t win to-day. This colt is rather backward, but it 
will do him good to run, you know. If you find you are not winning 
don’t knock him about to get into the first three. He’s just begin- 
ning to ‘do,’ and if I run him in a. handicap in a fortnight or so I 
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shall be very glad if you will ride him then.” The jockey under- 
stands. Perhaps he touches his cap and says ‘‘ Very well, sir!” 
Perhaps he does not touch his cap, and says “ All right,” without 
any ‘‘sir,’’ for jockeys hold owners in varying degrees of respect—or 
contempt—and it all depends. The chances are that a long price is 
offered against the animal and it does not win, though it may be 
that the rider has a little perceptible trouble in preventing it from 
doing so, and that the suspicions of wary stewards—there are such 
things, if they are not to be found on all racecourses—are aroused. 
There may even be an ugly interview impending, the owner’s pre- 
sence being required in the stewards’ room. 

He enters with an air of restrained indignation tempered with 
injured innocence—as near as he can get to it. 

““We are not at all satisfied with the way your horse ran just 
now, Mr. Stopper,” the sporting Rhadamanthus says, ‘‘and we 
should like to know if you have any explanation to give. It seemed 
to us that your jockey made no effort to win ?”’ 

“Well, gentlemen,” Stopper replies, his sensibilities sorely 
wounded, ‘‘ I’ve been racing for a good many years, and I thought 
my character was pretty well known!” (‘‘ That’s just it!’ one of 
the stewards mutters under his breath.) ‘‘I believed the horse was 
sure to win when I brought him here, but from what I heard about 
one or two of the others I was afraid I had thought too highly 
of him. I told the boy to do his best, but if he found he had no 
chance not to knock the horse about. He’s a very nervous animal, 
and it was no good upsetting him to get fourth or fifth—he cer- 
tainly couldn’t have been any nearer in my opinion. I’m very much 
hurt, gentlemen, that you should for a moment suspect I wanted 
to do anything wrong, and I’m sure the boy must have understood 
what I meant, that he was to try and win if he possibly could, but 
not to punish the horse if he was hopelessly beaten.” 

The jockey, of course, will corroborate his employer, and how 
the explanation is accepted depends upon circumstances. Some- 
times, however, owners do not take the precaution of giving orders 
to their jockeys to prevent the occurrence of the unexpected, simply 
because they believe that their horses when not wanted to win 
cannot possibly do so, being too backward; or possibly precautions 
have been taken before they are sent up to the course. ' 

It is generally supposed—I was not in any way behind the scenes, 
and am telling the story as it was told at the time—that one of the 
direst little tragedies of late years was in the case of a horse called 
Goldseeker, a son of The Miser and Swallow, who had won some 
mice races in the autumn of 1888, and was confidently expected to 
do better next year. The Kempton Park Jubilee was selected as 

Kez 
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his “‘ journey,” he was well in with 8st. rlb., and judiciously backed, 
by people who understood the process, to win a fortune. The noti- 
fication of his arrival at Epsom for the Spring Meeting a fort- 
night before the Kempton race greatly astonished men who supposed 
—and no doubt supposed correctly—that they had grasped the 
intentions of the stable. Goldseeker was in the City and Suburban; 
but the Jubilee commission had been executed, it was said, entirely 
to the satisfaction of those who had reason to know most about his 
chances, and why should he run for the previous race, for which he 
had not been backed at all? Success at Epsom would mean a 14 |b. 
penalty at Kempton, and, good horse as he was, to win with the 
extra stone would almost certainly prove beyond his powers. The 
number went up, however; T. Cannon, junior, had the mount; and 
as he cantered to the post. he awakened much admiration—the 
extra sixteen days work would find him trained to the hour. That 
he emphatically was ‘‘ not expected” the betting foretold, his price 
being 50 to I offered. 

It is said that when the jockey asked for orders he was told to 
ride as he thought best ; and the way he rode was to jump off, hold 
a good place throughout, and win rather easily by a length and 
a half. 

A friend of mine was connected with the horse, and noticing 
this gentleman leaning against the doorpost of the weighing-room 
when the “ All right” had been called I went towards him, not fully 
realising the situation, to utter a mild reproach. I thought he might 
have given me a hint to back the horse, for it was possible that this 
really had been his journey. But on my friend’s face was such an 
expression of vexation, exasperation, and dismay that I turned aside 
without speaking. His features, indeed, eloquently disclosed the 
facts. Goldseeker had not been backed for a shilling for the City 
and Suburban; it was not imagined that, being trained specially for 
a race nearly three weeks later, he could be forward enough to win 
with 8st. on his back, and now there was the 14 lb. penalty for 
Kempton! What his friends thought of Goldseeker became evident 
when, notwithstanding this formidable extra, he started almost first 
favourite for the Jubilee at 11 to 2, the absolute first being Orbit 
5 tor. He ran well, finishing close up, and with a stone less to 
carry could not have been beaten. 

I have told the following story before now—in my book ‘‘ The 
Turf”? (Lawrence and Bullen)-—but it fits so pertinently into this 
article that I feel it should not be omitted, and reproduce it accord- 
ingly, as many readers of the magazine may not have come across it. 

In the year 1886—and what a year it was with Ormonde and his 
brilliant contemporaries !—I was ‘‘ doing’’ Goodwood from town, 
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as also was the late Duke of Beaufort, so we daily went up and 
down together, having business in connection with the Badminton 
Library to talk about. A fly waited for us at Drayton, and on the 
Wednesday when we reached the course the flyman evidently had 
something to say. He leaned down as I got out and unburdened 
himself. ) / 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” he said, ‘‘ but does his Grace fancy Winter 
Cherry to-day? I’ve got-a great fancy for her myself, and thought 
perhaps you wouldn’t mind telling me if I might have my bit 
Gary 7 ions 

The mare’s name had not been mentioned on our journey, and 
unable to reply I told the Duke that the driver wanted to tout him. 
With his unfailing good nature he listened to a repetition of the 
question, and answered : 

“No, my man. She has no chance. Keep your money in 
your pocket, for you’ll certainly lose it if you put it on her.” 

As we made our way towards the stand he said to me, sear} 
only starting Winter Cherry to make running for Sir Kenneth. 
Hartington thinks he is sure to win, but the horse wants something 
to bring him along, and my mare can do that. I have a monkey on 
Sir Kenneth, and I should advise’ you to back him as soon as you 
can.” 

Of course I did so, took up a good position for watching the 
race when it came on, and what I saw was Winter Cherry jump 
off with the lead, and keep it to the distance, when Sir Kenneth 
began to close up; but Cleminson, the boy on the mare, had a bit 
left, pulled it out, and, never being quite caught, passed the judge 
a neck in advance. The race was worth £585, so that after 
deducting the lost monkey there was little remaining, and another 
sovereign was deducted also to console the flyman who looked sorely 
disconsolate and doubtless believed himself to be an excellent judge 
of racing. Winter Cherry was certainly ‘‘ not expected.” 

Perhaps it was natural enough that the ring should have laid 
3 to I against Dame President for the One Thousand Guineas of 
1893, for Evermore and Silene were believed to be good animals; 
The Prize had won the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster; Tressure 
and Medora—dain of Zinfandel—both had reputations; but to those 
who (thought they) knew what Dame President really was, the price 
seemed liberal. Sir J. Blundell Maple made no secret of his con- 
viction that she would compensate for the disappointment she had 
occasioned in the Middle Park Plate, for which she started favourite, 
failing, however, to beat Isinglass and a few more. Dame President 
did not win the One Thousand, for she was beaten a short head, 
and the filly that defeated her was her own stable companion Siffleuse, 
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against whom 33 to I was vainly offered, the odds showing that 
she again was another of the ‘‘ not expecteds.” 

The betting on a race at Kempton one day last year puzzled 
me greatly. Two of the speediest animals in training were about 
to run over their own course, six furlongs, and I could not make 
out why odds were laid on one and 7 to 2 offered against the other, 
for it seemed to me that this latter had at least an equal chance. 
Strolling towards the rails I came across a particularly astute com- 
missioner, who, as a rule, has exceptional sources of information. 

‘“‘T can’t help thinking it is real good business to take 7 to 2,” 
I said. 

“You'll get 4 to 1 if you wait a minute,” he answered, obviously 
not in the least agreeing with my suggestion. 

“But,” I began, and started on a little argument to support my 
views. To this he listened with a tolerant smile. From his point 
of view I was talking nonsense; he ‘‘ knew something,” and when I 
finished with ‘‘ Why do you think it won’t win?” he elucidated the 
mystery. 

‘“* Because the owner of the horse you want to back has asked 
me to put him a monkey on the favourite, and I’ve just laid 5 
to 2,” he said, adding, “‘ and you'd better do the same! ”’ 

As a matter of fact I could not have laid 5 to 2, because by this 
time they were taking 3 to 1, the other having ‘‘ gone out ” to fours. 
‘‘ Money speaks,” a proverb declares, and there could not be any- 
thing much more eloquent than this 500 to 200 on, laid by the 
owner of the only other of the four runners that could be made 
out to have the remotest prospect of success. He must have 
experienced oddly mixed sensations when he saw the big horse 
who carried his monkey caught and passed by his own animal, 
who won very easily. ‘‘A length and a half; bad third,” was the 
judge’s verdict, and as the other of the four runners started at 
50 to 1 offered he scarcely came into the calculation. 

The same owner has met with another little disaster since, 
with a two-year-old that ran at Sandown this year—I am hesitating 
about giving names and see no great reason why I should not, but 
perhaps it is best to be reticent, though most readers who go racing 
will have no difficulty in guessing the horses of whom I am writing 
now and was writing in the last anecdote. Wherever you went on 
this particular afternoon you were sure to come across a friend who 
told you of the good thing, indeed some suspicious people would 
not back it on the ground that it was ‘‘ being put about too much.” 
That it was supposed to be really good there is no doubt, however. 
The owner dashed, so did all his friends and so did his brother, 
who happened to have an unconsidered animal in the race, one of the 
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‘20 to 1 others (offered) ” division; and great was the consternation 
which fell on beholders—especially on those of them who had taken 
a short price about the certainty—when the brother’s horse got up 
to the winner three strides from the post and just contrived to ‘‘do”’ 
him a head. The result did no one any good—except the ring, of 
course. The owner of the winner had to pay 470 guineas to retain 
it, and the stakes were only £192, so that he was out on the race 
£200 plus the money he had on the second, an expensive win for 
him as for many others. 

It is a curious thing in racing to observe how often what can 
only be described as a stroke of good luck comes to the assistance of 
handicappers who have obviously made a grievous mistake. Some 
animal is found to have been let in at an absurdly light weight— 
though, perhaps, the fact is only emphasised by running subsequent 
to the publication of the weights. It can’t be beaten, everyone 
declares, begging at the same time to be informed what on earth 
those handicappers were dreaming of when they ought to have been 
awake; but for one of many reasons it is beaten, and the handi- 
cappers smile again, for naturally they hate being caught. 

A mare in which I was interested was put into a race at 
Warwick some time ago, and, making a mental handicap when I 
looked through the entries, I guessed that she would have about 
7st. 8lb.—it might be a pound or two more or less. The weights 
were published next week, and she headed the list with gst., which 
really appeared preposterous. It is understood that handicappers 
must not be attacked by owners with a grievance or owners’ friends, 
but the official and I were on very intimate terms, and I did en- 
deavour to make him see how ridiculously wide of the mark he was. 

“T took particular pains over that handicap,” he said. ‘‘ Now 
you’re at me; Dash was grumbling when I met him in the street ; 
and Blank has made a formal complaint. I did my best; though, 
as you say, after So-and-so’s running yesterday and that other horse’s 
the day before it does look as if the top weight had too much.” 

Meeting the owner of the mare I remarked that I supposed 
he would not run, but he said he intended to send her just to let the 
handicapper-see what sort of a chance she had been allowed. Many 
readers will guess the sequel, for it is a thing which does at times 
happen. The little mare and Blank’s horse—he had 8st. 13lb.—ran 
a desperate race home in front of a big field, the mare winning 
a head. Every handicapper could relate similar instances, of 
cases where complaints had been laid; and a man does not often 
formulate a grievance of this description until he has been carefully 
into it, discussed it with his friends, and found that he is on all hands 
supposed to have been badly treated. I could have proved in half- 
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a-dozen or more different ways that this mare was absurdly weighted, 
that she could have no possible chance on form; but she won! 

I am not regarding chronology in these incidents, but simply 
writing them down as they occur to me, and one comes into my 
head which took place in the year 1893. It was the Derby Autumn 
Meeting, and the Derby Cup was a comparatively new race—I fancy 
it was the second celebration. Among the entries one stood out 
naturally, and his name was Raeburn—the only horse that ever got 
in front of the otherwise invincible Isinglass; for not long before 
Raeburn had defeated Colonel McCalmont’s great colt, and, notwith- 
standing the gst. which reasonably enough was allotted to him in the 
Derby Cup handicap, in the opinion of his friends and of the outside 
public alike Raeburn could hardly be beaten. At this time the 
late John Dawson, as also his two sons, John and George, were 
busily occupied with full stables, and all three had horses engaged 
in the Cup. So inevitable did Raeburn’s success appear that 
the three trainers’ wives made up a little purse to be invested 
on the good thing, and their commission was duly executed. Just 
two dozen starters went to the post: Raeburn, trained by George 
Dawson, a warm favourite at 7 to 2; John Dawson, junior, had 
Esmond in the race, and as a four-year-old with 8 st. rolb. (Raeburn 
was of course a three-year-old) Lord Ellesmere’s horse was thought 
to have a vague sort of outside chance if anything happened to the 
conqueror of Isinglass. John Dawson, senior, had sent Best Man, 
who looked to have been almost absurdly overweighted as a three- 
year-old with 8 st. 41b.—surely Raeburn would give him 1olb.! That 
he would do so without any trouble was the universal idea, and 
33 to 1 offered is the record of the betting. Vast was the surprise 
when a couple of hundred yards from the post spectators saw that 
Raeburn was soundly beaten, two others going on to fight out the 
finish. The family funds aforesaid were gone, and the race lay be- 
tween the French-bred Harfleur II., 3 yrs., 7st. 5 lb., and Best Man, 
the latter wearing down Baron de Rothschild’s representative, and 
winning by a head; Raeburn third, three lengths away. Herein will 
be perceived the value of trainers’ information. This was not one 
man’s opinion, but the unanimous judgment of three shrewd mem- 
bers of the profession who had been specially devoting themselves to 
the problem of this particular race. ‘I knew it would win; I had 
it straight from the stable,’ callow youth—and callow middle age 
for the matter of that—is heard to say on occasions when a winner 
has been backed, and nothing could have been straighter from the 
stable than the prognostication of Raeburn’s victory, Best Man 
having been not in the least expected, and not backed for a 
shilling. 
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Raeburn was, as the reader is doubtless aware, the property of 
the Duke of Portland, another of whose horses sadly deceived some 
of his friends, whose information, still straight from the stable, was 
the very best obtainable. The scene changes to Kempton, where 
the Kempton Park Royal Stakes of 10,000 sovs. is about to be run. 
Enter wealthy backer, a friend of the Duke, with a strong fancy for 
Ayrshire, a fancy which the performances of the son of Hampton 
perfectly justified ; for though Friar’s Balsam had most emphatically 
proved himself the better when the two colts met at Ascot, since 
then the Kingsclere horse had been all to pieces for a long time, and 
many people would not be convinced that he was properly mended. 
Up to the rails the backer went. ‘‘ What price Ayrshire ?’’ was the 
inquiry he put to the late Mr. Fry, and Fry replied, ‘‘6 to 1, sir.” 
“6,000 to 1,000,’’ was the rejoinder, and it was calmly pencilled 
down. Only then it was that the bold backer came across the 
Duke, and learned that the white and black-sleeved jacket was 
indeed expected to be carried successfully—but not by Ayrshire. 
The Duke also had the three-year-old Melanion in the race, and 
he had been tried so very nearly the same horse as Donovan—the 
details are in the Badminton Library volume on “‘ Racing ’—that he 
was believed to be much in front of Ayrshire, a piece of highly ex- 
asperating news to the man who was on the wrong one. Obviously 
what he had to do was to rectify the mistake if possible ; so, 
returning to Fry, he offered him £50 to scratch the bet and 
transfer the thousand to Melanion at 3 to 1. Fry consented, 
the old bet was cancelled, the new one stood; the race was run, 
and thus it resulted :— 


Duke of Portland’s Ayrshire by Hampton, 4 yrs., Io st. 1 lb. fe: J. Watts 1 
Lord Calthorpe’s Seabreeze, 4 yrs., 9 st. 12 lb. Ae ae .... Robinson 2 
Duke of Portland’s Melanion, 3 yrs., 8 st. ee oes <a oe we Arreltaes 
Mr, J. V. Lawrence’s Wishing Gate, 3 yrs., 7st. 11 lb. ne tie) el walsoatese ed 
Mr. A. M. Cardwell’s The Baron, 5 yrs., 1ost. 2 lb. ce cae F. Webb o 
Sir F. Johnstone’s Friar’s Balsam, 4 yrs., 9 st. 12 lb. = pai hs. ArrelLa.o 
Mr. T. Jennings, junr.’s Royal Star, 3 yrs., 8st. 4 1b. ie J. Woodburn o 


Betting: 5 to 4 on Friar’s Balsam, 100 to 30 against Melanion, 6 to I against 
Ayrshire, 10 to 1 against Seabreeze, 30 to I against Royal Star, and 50 to I each against 
The Baron and Wishing Gate. Won by three-quarters of a length ; a bad third. 


The change of bet, it will be perceived, made a difference of 
£7,050, the backer losing £1,050 instead of winning £6,000 as he 
would have done but for information ‘‘ straight from the stable” as 
aforesaid. 

Another Kempton story comes to my mind of a race which 
almost universal opinion held to be a match between The Deemster, 
belonging to Mr. J. B. Leigh, and a filly of Mr. Douglas Baird's 
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called Siphonia. There were three other starters, one Sir Frederick 
Johnstone’s Fuse. 

Meeting someone very inte connected with Kingsclere, 
I asked him if he were going to bet, for I thought he might throw 
away a few sovereigns on Fuse, who was certain to be at a long 
price. 

‘ Betiti’ he replied. . “* l-amemidéed:)” 

“Do you really fancy your filly at all?” I inquired, with some 
surprise. : 

‘“‘What, Fuse?’ he rejoined. ‘‘ No, certainly not. She has 
no chance; but I’m going to bet! It’s picking up money, my dear 
fellow,’’ he continued. with enthusiasm. ‘‘ One of these two must 
win, and the thing to do is to back them both.”’ 

‘Desperately short prices?” I suggested; but he had his 
remedy for this. , 

“ Havei-more..on,..that’s- all}? he? said. “ “‘ You Siiiehteeeas 
5 to 4; they were offering 6 to 5 just now; but if it’s only 11 to Io, 
have 1,100 to 1,000 about each of them, and you win a hundred, or 
II,000 to 10,000, and there’s a thousand for you!” 

“And if neither wins you lose 2,000 or 20,000 as the case may 
be,’ I remarked. 

‘But you can’t lose!’’ he reiterated. ‘‘ These are two good 
animals. Fuse has no earthly, and she’s sure to beat wretches 
like the others. I’m going to bet. You’d better do it. No? Well, 
if you won’t pick up money when it’s forced upon you, you can’t 
expect to win racing!” and with that my friend went to the rails. 
Here is the return of the unexpected :— 


KEMPTON PARK GRAND TWO-YEAR-OLD RACE. 


Sir F. Johnstone’s Fuse by Bend Or, 8st. 11 Ib. _ ... re on G. Barrett 1 
Mr. Douglas Baird’s Siphonia, 8st. 11 lb. ... ft ay ie T. Cannon 2 
Mr. J. B. Leigh’s The Deemster, 9 st: 7 1b. er a ae Robinson 3 
Mr. W. Goater’s Saxon King, 8st. 11 1b. ... se he a S. Loates o 
Duke of Beaufort’s Smeets. 8 st. [ibaa he te F.. Barrett; 0 

Betting: 11 to Io against The Deemster, 6 to Re against Siphonia, 100 to 6 


against Fuse, and 20 to 1 others. Won by a head, the same second and third. 


I may diverge a little from the immediate subject to say that 
a correspondent has kindly written to me with reference to a 
defeated ‘‘ certainty ’” about which I wrote last month. In the story 
related I said that the animal’s name was something like Palmiste 
and the race I believed the Chester Cup; and both statements 
were correct. ‘‘I well remember the accident to Palmiste in the 
Chester Cup alluded to by ‘ Rapier,’”’ ‘‘ Pelican” writes. ‘‘It was 
the year that Carlton won, 1887. I wasin the middle of the course 
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and saw a horse suddenly drop out of the race, going on 100 yards 
behind the others, though the jockey did all he could to stop it. 
I could see the foot swinging by the tendons, and the broken 
stump’’—a gruesome spectacle !—‘‘ kept going intothe ground. After 
the race I went and examined the track and picked up several 
splinters of bone out of the holes the stump had made. The 
unfortunate animal struggled on as far as the stand, where it was 
stopped and, I believe, immediately shot.” I wanted also to obtain 
accurate particulars of the story I am just going to tell, but my old 
friend Tom Cannon, to whom I applied, writes to me that though 
he has a recollection of the incident I inquire about he cannot 
fully recall it, his memory being bad. The affair, however, occurred 
as here related. 

Tom Cannon had a “‘real good thing” for a race. at Windsor 
in the days when the scarlet and white hoops. were being carried 
by many horses—few colours were more familiar—with frequent 
success. He could not ride the weight himself, so one of his 
apprentices—the late John Watts I believe it was—had the mount, 
and was getting ready to weigh, when an owner for whom Tom 
Cannon frequently performed asked him if he would ride another 
horse in the race. The popular jockey naturally replied that he had 
one running, adding that he thought it was sure to win, and that 
he was going to back it, so that it would not do for him to get up 
against his own greatly fancied colt. 

‘I particularly want you to ride,” the gentleman said, ‘‘ for 
this reason: the filly was knocked about last time she ran, though 
I specially told the boy who rode not to upset her. She is a 
nervous, fretful mare, and I am most anxious you should ride her 
just to let her see that a race does not necessarily mean being cut 
and spurred. I want her to get a little confidence, and your gentle 
handling would be just the thing for her. As for winning, she has 
not the remotest chance, so you need not be afraid of that!” 

In the circumstances Tom Cannon thought that he might as 
well do what he was asked, put on the colours, weighed, and 
cantered off to the post. The flag fell; the filly, finding that she 
was not being hustled, settled down into her stride, and went on a 
few lengths behind the leaders. One after another they dropped 
out, the filly galloped gamely on, and approaching the distance her 
jockey perceived that he had only one to beat—his own. He saw, 
too, another thing, that his colt was beginning to flag. He was 
decidedly overtaking him; a hundred yards from the winning-post 
he drew nearly level—it was going to be a race, and he had 400 to 
100 about the one he was not riding! The jockey with hoops 
began to set to, and getting first run gained a bit of an advantage, 
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but Tom Cannon also sat down to finish; the whip he had never | 
dreamed of using on the filly had to be drawn, and one cut landed 
her a head in front of his own animal, the skill he had exhibited 
costing him exactly £500, minus five guineas fee for riding the 
winner. That not every jockey in similar circumstances would have 
got the filly home may perhaps be assumed, but Tom Cannon had 
only one policy, and his son Mornington has inherited it. 

On the whole, one of the most disappointing animals of last 
year has been Hammerkop, who has won good races, but frequently 
fails to do what is confidently anticipated of her. One of these 
failures was in the Coronation Stakes at Ascot last year, where 
6 to 4 was taken about her in a field of ten, including the two 
fillies who had been just behind her in the Oaks, and the decep- 
tive Chiffon, who resolutely declines to win races though a mare of 
extraordinary speed. Hammerkop, supposed to have been unlucky 
at Epsom, was considered to be a good thing—what a large 
number of these there are about !—but finished, as the phrase 
goes, ‘‘down the course,’”’ Oriole winning comfortably. Soon after 
the race I met Lord Rosebery, and congratulated him on his 
mare’s performance. It was the more agreeable, he replied, from 
being totally unexpected. He had tried Oriole for the purpose of 
> ascertaining whether it was worth while sending her to Ascot, and 
found her to be very bad—so bad, indeed, that the idea was quite 
abandoned. A couple of days afterwards, however, Maher rode her 
a gallop, and was much pleased with the way she carried him— 
perhaps her trial had done her good. It was the jockey who sug- 
gested that it might perhaps be as well to let her go to Ascot with 
the others. Some of them might be off, and, though she was 
not in the very least likely to win, the race would show what she 
could do, whether she was quite worthless or not; so in the hope 
that she would not completely disgrace herself she went to the post, 
started at ‘‘ 100 to 7 others (offered),’’ and won, as already remarked, 
by four lengths. 

This is not quite one of the cases I started off to talk about, 
for by *‘ Not Expected” I meant ‘‘ Not Wanted ’—the races I had 
in my mind were those which owners would have greatly preferred 
to lose, and everyone wants to win the Coronation Stakes; but 
Oriole is at least another instance of the ‘ glorious uncertainty.” 





TRINCOMALEE FROM THE ADMIRAL'S HOUSE 


Pye robe THROUGH CEYLON 


Dvee reese OK ELTON haven GC, 
(With Illustrations from Photographs by Messrs. Skeen & Co., Colombo.) 


THE little lady arrived at Trincomalee by steamer. Bursting 
with excitement, heedless of the freight charges as notified to me 
by invoice, I boarded the vessel and rushed at the captain. 

‘“‘ Captain, where’s my motor? ”’ 

The captain looked hard at me, said nothing, but presently 
seeing a burly figure half hidden by stacks of bananas on the deck, 
he shouted, ‘‘ Mr. Williams, where have you got his motor? ”’ 

‘‘ In the forehold, sir.” 

I nearly tumbled over myself in my anxiety to get to the 
forehold and look down. 

‘‘There it is,’ said the genial ‘‘ chief,’ pointing, and there it 
was surely, just a huge wooden packing-case; it might have been 
anything from a 4°7 gun to a consignment of pianos. But the 
chief hustled his men a bit, and we soon had it up at the fort, per 
bullock cart. Then all the carpenters in the place were hard at it 
knocking nails out, and all the wheelwrights fell to to putting on 
the wheels. I never knew before how many thousand and one 


fittings there were to a motor. 
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However, there is an end to all things; and when the jacks 
were finally let down and the motor started, the sun seemed to shine 
more brightly, and the sea and sky took on clearer or darker shades 
of blue as suited them best for the occasion. 

Like so many others who live for the time being in a place 
teeming with interest, I had seen but little of what nature and art 
had to show in that particular spot. Trincomalee, I may remark, 
is a native town of some 14,000 inhabitants, in the Eastern Pro- 
vince of Ceylon. It is, as all the world should know, but doesn’t, 
one of the headquarters of the East India Squadron. It has, 
needless to say, a small garrison, some 400 odd men and about 
twenty officers. | 

Apart from this, Trincomalee possesses probably one of the 
most picturesque harbours in the world. Equal in natural beauty to 
Sydney, to which it is similar in shape and form, it is perhaps only 
beaten by Rio de Janeiro. 


And the hills looked down on Tiinco, 
And Trinco looked down on the sea. 


Imagine an enormous bay which would hold half the entire 
British fleet, hilled as to its margins, wooded as to its banks. 
Islands dotted here and there, accessible and inaccessible, with palm 
trees, in shapes fantastic representing the cocoa-nut, straight and 
slim the gentle areca-nut, down to the water’s edge. The road- 
side round the bay is planted with the stunted but truly regal 
“royal” palm. Here and there is the banana tree, prodigal as to 
its foliage. Over all is the sky, bluer than the Mediterranean heaven 
by far, just flecked with summer clouds; whilst the sea is, as it is 
nowhere else in the wide world save in the Indian and Pacific oceans, 
more gorgeous in its dark colour than sapphire, more sparkling than 
the diamond—that Indian summer sea. 

‘“‘Old man,” said the soldier, ‘‘have you ever been out of 
lirincones 

“Yes,” said I, knowing what was coming. ‘“‘ Why?” 

‘‘ Well, I haven’t,’”” he answered; “‘let’s go and see the land 
we live in.”’ 

The idea once mooted soon took shape, and preparations were 
at once made to give the little lady a good long trip. 

It must be borne in mind at this stage that the railway system 
of Ceylon is anything but complete. Trincomalee at present is 
98} miles from the nearest railway station, and the only means of 
getting to that interesting point is by bullock and horse coach. It 
is a journey so slow, tedious, and uncomfortable, that circumstances 
must be urgent or else official to make anyone undertake it. So 
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little wonder that ‘“‘ Polly,” the soldier, had seen nothing of the 
island, although he had been months and months at the station. 

We decided then, after much anxious discussion, on the following 
route :—First day, Trincomalee to Matale, 983 miles ; second day, 
Matale to Kandy, 16 miles; third day, Kandy to Nuwara Eliya, 
60 miles; fourth day, Nuwara Eliya (by another route) to Kandy, 
49 miles; fifth day, Kandy to Colombo, 72 milés; sixth day, 
return to Kandy, 72 miles; seventh day, Kandy to Anaradhapura, 
118 miles; eighth day, Anaradhurapura to Trincomalee, 68 miles. 
Total, 5533 miles. 

The first thing was to get fifteen days’ leave. This being 
obtained, ‘‘ Ambrosine,”’ the little lady, was given a final overhaul 





REST HOUSE AND TANK, KANTALI 


the night before, and six o’clock next morning saw us well on our 
way down the Matale road. The maximum temperature was 95° F. 
in the shade; but the morning air was beautifully cool, and I for 
one was even glad to button up my canvas coat. For sixty-eight 
miles our road lay through thick jungle, and the jungle of Ceylon is, 
I believe, peculiar to itself. To brush one’s way through would be 
absolutely impossible. It is cut off close by the roadside, and to 
shove a hat-pin through that wooden wall would bea feat. Sixty- 
eight miles up and down dale, a beautiful straight road with a lovely 
surface. On we sped mile after mile, averaging here about eighteen. 
Not a soul did we meet, not a vehicle—nothing to hear but the 
“ tuff-tuff-tuff’’ of the engine—broken in upon every now and then by 
the hoarse cry of some jungle fowl. The jungle, during the whole 
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of this stage of the journey, is full of game of all sorts. The only 
kind we did not want to meet was elephant, as we were not at all 
sure how he would treat us. Other denizens of this dark land that 
abound are jackals galore, elk as we call the deer out here, bear 
every now and then, and buffalo in plenty. These latter are 
numerous and a particular nuisance, as, being very stupid (or very 
wise), they refuse to move till you are almost on them. Then they 
put up their tails and scamper. Only once have I heard of them 
going for anyone, and he, I believe, shot at the beast first. 

Kantali, with its Tank and Rest House (twenty-five miles), we 
passed well within the hour and a half. The whole village turned 
out to see us. The more timid, women and children and some 
men, fled shrieking into the jungle. Kantali is famous to all 
who visit Trincomalee, for here it is that you are introduced to 
some of the finest snipe-shooting in the world. We have it as a 
record in Trinco, that Lieutenant (now Major, I fancy) Rice, R.E., 
got 106% couple as his day’s bag. Well, they are not quite so 
plentiful as that nowadays; but at Kantali one can always reckon 
on a good day’s sport. Besides snipe in the paddy fields around, 
any number of teal are to be found on the Tank. These Tanks, 
as they are called, deserve a passing word. Great artificial lakes 
they are, originally constructed by the old Ceylon kings for irri- 
gation purposes; but they had been allowed, following the decline 
of power of the native kings, to drain away or get overgrown with 
weeds, at all events to become useless except as the resting-place 
for myriads of waterfowl. The Colonial Government spends large 
sums of money annually in clearing them out, to the benefit of the 
whole countryside. Kantali tank is nearly six miles long and two 
broad, so it can be imagined what enormous reservoirs they are. 
But Kantali was left behind in a cloud of dust, and the wondering 
folk returned to their daily work. 

Just before coming into Habarana, a large native village with 
a Rest House, we surprised a herd of cows quietly browsing by the 
roadside. On seeing us they put their stringy tails in the air, 
and, skipping and jumping along, fled like March hares through 
the village; the pariah dogs at the sight all seemed to go mad, and 
joined in the general rush. It wasa regular pandemonium. Fifty 
or sixty cows at least, followed by dozens of dogs, went bellowing 
and yelping along the road; our horn was in constant agitation the 
whole time, and the noise resulting from all this was tremendous. 
We eventually chased the last cow into jungle paths after a two- 
mile gallop. 

At about the fiftieth milestone the engine sound got feebler 
and feebler, and eventually half way up a hill stopped altogether. 
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The soldier-man looked at me as much as to say, “I told 
you so!” but, being a true motorist, said nothing. So we investi- 
gated matters. For some extraordinary reason, the solid rod 
regulating the air supply to the carburetter had broken. We 
spliced it with a soft twig and some string, and, making a mental 
vow to use only the gas lever for altering the mixture, continued 





VICARTON GORGE, MATALE 


‘ 


on our way rejoicing. A few miles further on is the “‘ minor road ” 
to Segiri, where is a famous rock temple. Here we met a cyclist 
with his front wheel crumpled up, thanks to the minor road. 
His surprise and delight at getting a lift into Dambulla are 
scarcely to be described in words, and in addition to this we 
pulled his machine to pieces for him, and adjusted it so that at 
any rate the wheels would go round. Dambulla (sixty-eight miles) 
NO. CIX. VOL. xIx.—August 1904 L 
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fed us well. This is the junction for Anaradhapura, which we 
shall visit on the return journey. Here I breathed freely again, 
for there is a daily horse coach running to Matale, and bullock carts 
in abundance. It is an awful prospect to havea real panne any- 
where between Dambulla and Trinco. In that wild jungle stretch 
it is very little help you can get. After breakfast—it was now 
_ eleven o’clock—we examined, in common with the entire population 
of the village, probably some thousand souls, our broken rod; it 
was holding splendidly, and we decided to carry on to Matale or 
Kandy. 

We had done our sixty-eight miles up to the present in just 
over four hours, which we thought quite fast enough. Then witha 
turn and a twist, a puff and a hoot, we were off, with a hundred 
dogs at our heels and a hundred chickens in front, only one of which 
paid the extreme penalty. The country now rapidly changes in 
character. The jungle is more open, great jagged mountains 
appear in front and to the flank. The views are getting splendid. 
‘‘ Ambrosine”’ is running better than ever. We are doing twenty 
miles an hour now, and the road is improving every yard. Passing 
through the village of Nalanda we come across a horse for the first 
time, evidently belonging to some planter visiting an outlying part of 
his tea estate. Fancy, we have come eighty-three miles and here is 
the first horse! Ofcourse it stood on its hind legs and generally 
behaved in an idiotic manner. It may be said here that the bullocks 
we met did not seem to mind in the very least—all bar one, which 
left the track, in company with the bandy it was drawing, for the 
ditch. It is probably there now! The horse episode introduced us 
to tea, which we were going to have with us for the next three 
hundred miles. The Matale tea district is very pretty, without any 
of the usual monotony of such country. It is ‘‘low country tea,” 
so they supplement it with cocoanut and cocoa plantations. The 
road is an avenue with leaves and branches meeting overhead. 
The traffic is considerable, both of man and beast. The coolie 
carrying his tea baskets, one at either end of a long pole called a 
‘“‘pingo”’ over his shoulder, though a picturesque object, is an 
eternal nuisance; too engrossed in his private affairs to take notice 
of the approaching “‘ Shaitan Gharri,” he discovers too late that he 
is in danger, when he drops his burden in front of the motor and 
falls into the ditch himself, shaking with fear. 

Matale at last! An important native town in the centre of the 
island. A long, long street, with crowds of people about, in which 
we again raise pandemonium, what with the women and children 
shrieking, goats and chickens skipping along—all full of life and 
colour. At last we reach the Rest House at the far end of the 
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town, but as we approach the gate the engine is again failing. 
We struggle to the front door just in time—our spliced twig has 
broken. We are quite pleased, nevertheless ; ninety-eight miles in 
six hours almost exactly, including stops for food and rest. The 





WATERFALL, GREAT WESTERN RANGE 


soldier-man here takes the luggage and goes by train to Kandy, 
leaving me to follow with ‘‘ Ambrosine.” The first thing to do was 
to get our lever rod mended, so I found a native carpenter or 
blacksmith who undertook to do it. Although he was three hours 
over it he made a very neat job, but by the time he had finished it 


was too late to think of storming the pass to Kandy; soa wire to the 
L 2 
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soldier-man enjoying himself in civilisation, a meal at the Rest 
House, and to bed, as on the great lone veldt in the good old days. 
* * * * * 

Next morning I was up early, as I had no wish to do this stage 
of my journey in the heat of the day. For eleven miles between . 
Matale and Kandy it is uphill. Over this distance the rise is nearly 
3,000 feet, with a little drop into Kandy. Fortunately ‘‘ Ambrosine ” 
~ decided that the second speed was good enough for most of the way, 
but even then dodging about for three-quarters of an hour on one’s 
first or second does not help to keep the cylinders cool. This 
section of the road is undoubtedly the best from the point of view of 
scenery. Inthe course of some considerable rambles over the world 
‘I have seldom seen anything to beat it. Up and up one goes, zig- 
zagging from side to side along the mountain slope, with all the 
luxuriance of tropical vegetation on either hand. One moment a 
gorge with all the splendour of the Chabet; at the bottom a tea 
- factory; tea plantations above and below the road, with the coolies 
picking the leaf; women breaking stones by the roadside; the scene 
changes every moment. Many and many a time did I make a short 
halt to look around me, especially as every now and then the scene 
opens out showing the whole range of the Kandian mountains 
‘towering up to the blue sky. At last the top of the pass; and 
looking down Vicarton Gorge one has a wide view of the low 
country around Matale, sweltering, shimmering in the equatorial 
sun. Down below us can be traced the road we have come up, till 
it appears like a thread of silk dropped on the carpet; a haze shows: 
Matale, and beyond that the sharp cone-shaped mountains round 
Dambulla that we passed yesterday. Looking to the south towards 
Kandy are more sharp jagged peaks, affectionately embraced by the 
clouds. The effect is superb. I have clambered up the mountain 
ranges of the Lebanon, at the back of Beyrout, that is in Syria; I 
have wandered through the shady lanes of Mustapha Supérieur, 
that lies away above Algiers le blanc; I have looked down from 
the Sierra Nevada on to Malaga; the valleys of the Rhine I know, 
the country of the Savoy I know too; the Hex River valley from 
5,000 feet up and the Gorge of El Kantara I have seen; and now 
I have looked down the pass that leads to Matale in Ceylon, 
and the impressions of those other beauty spots fade away from 
my memory. It is pleasant to. say to oneself, ‘‘ That is the most 
beautiful spectacle I have ever seen.’’ There is a mental comfort 
in the idea that has to be realised to be believed. So Polly, the 
soldier, and I breakfasted together at the well-known Queen’s 
Hotel in Kandy, whilst the populace gathered in their hundreds 
round ‘‘Ambrosine,” pinching her tyres and putting their greasy 
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fingers on my best lamps, as if to convince themselves that the car 
was dead and not living. 

Kandy is the ancient capital of Ceylon, and the potentate who 
made it so had taste divine. A bird’s-eye view of Kandy shows a 
diamond set in emeralds—a glittering lake with the hillside studded 
with bungalows, and the cleanest little native town imaginable. 
There is a good hotel, perhaps the best in the island, certainly one 
giving the best dinner, at a daily cost of only 7 rs. For the motor 
man there is petrol and grease, and you can have your accumulators 





NUWARA ELIYA AND ROAD UP TO RAMBODDA PASS 


recharged, all at Messrs. Walker’s, the pioneers of the industry in 
the island. In the afternoon we motored over to the gardens at 
Peradenia. Ceylon is one of those fortunate spots where anything 
can be grown, so we have no fewer than three big experimental 
gardens. Mr. Carruthers, the director, grows anything and every- 
thing here; all manner of palm trees, amongst them the Talipot, 
that wonderful palm that blossoms only once in sixty years, when 
the flowering process kills the tree; the Traveller's Palm, which 
holds between its leaves water for the thirsty wayfarer; the Palmyra, 
the Royal, and dozens of others. Orchids, too, are here in plenty— 
the Dendrobia, the Pigeon orchid, which is most common in Ceylon : 
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their name and colour is legion. Trees and shrubs he has imported 
from South America, Australia, the Straits Settlements—all flourish 
in this ‘‘ garden fair.” There is a grove of nutmegs, some enormous 
indiarubber trees, and a lovely fernery. One could spend weeks 
here if interested in tropical flora, and never grow tired. 

Next morning we were off to the Highlands. Overcoats and 
. thicker clothes are got ready and stowed away in the car. We 
have to climb up 6,000 feet, and we have sixty miles to do it in. 
Gampola, twelve miles, sees us across the Mahaweleganga, Ceylon’s 
biggest river, but shallow, with wonderfully beautiful banks. How 
we sighed for a canoe with little red silk sails! To the left goes the 
direct road to Nuwara Eliya, our destination, over the Rambodda 
pass, but we go to the right on account of the better gradient. All 
the time the road is gradually rising, though seldom more than 
I in 50. The morning train from Colombo, laden with folk going 
_ hillwards for their Easter holiday, puffs and snorts alongside us for 
a while till, with what is almost a cheer from the panting pas- 
sengers, we draw ahead and leave them our dust; only the engine- 
driver looks annoyed, the others merely envious. After leaving 
Gampola we climb through one of the show tea estates of Ceylon 
.(Maria-Wattee—wattee meaning a garden, Maria the name of the 
lady wife), green to the eye as the greenest grass at home. Mountains 
are on either side of us, the Duke’s Nose—him of Wellington, to wit— 
to the left. In front the Great Western range, the prospect of 
climbing which makes me sigh for ‘‘ Ambrosine”’; but ‘‘ Ambrosine”’ 
does not mind a bit, and is spitting away cheerfully. For a moment 
we get a glimpse of Adam’s Peak, 7,352 feet, standing up like the 
Matterhorn or Teneriffe above the clouds that hover round the 
summits of lesser fry. Just before coming to Hatton we are obliged 
to stop to admire the view. A huge waterfall tumbled away below 
us. I more than once came near to driving ‘“‘ Ambrosine”’ over the 
precipice in my endeavour to look back. There had been a good deal 
of rain lately, and the volume of water was great. Gazing behind, 
the tumbled mass of the Kandian mountains was in the far distance. 
Adam’s Peak, clear by this time, with the Duke’s Nose looking, as 
it were, sneeringly at it, and the waterfall rushing, roaring down 
the Great Western mountain, made a fine picture. 

There is a good hotel at Hatton, the jumping-off place for 
the almost mad people who climb Adam’s Peak. After Hatton 
there is a little level road to Nanoya. The sceneny@icmeca: 
much the same in general character, but has nothing very 
striking about it. Nanoya sees the junction for Nuwara Eliya, 
the railway going on to Banderawella, which is the end of all 
things. Formerly the rest of the way to Nuwara Eliya had to 
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be done by coach, but now they have a light railway, with tiny 
engine and miniature carriages, which pants and shakes and snorts 
up the remaining 1,500 feet; I in 30 is the average grade by road, 
but of course ‘‘ Ambrosine” made nothing of it. As the road and 
the railway are contiguous and we passed a train going up, it 
follows that we had a few words with the engine-driver as we saw a 
level crossing some way ahead. In spite of exhortations on our part 
for him to “bustle along and buck up and not take up the whole 
road,” we had to wait at the crossing all the same, to the joy of 





KANDY TO COLOMEO ROAD 


everyone in the train. A quarter of an hour later we were at the 
door of the Grand Hotel. On this journey ‘‘Ambrosine” had 
climbed some 6,000 feet in a sixty-mile run in six hours, giving us lots 
of time to have lunch and halts to admire the views. Thesensations 
we felt on arrival at Nuwara Eliya were comparable to those of one 
coming from Hades to Paradise. Ina few hours we had travelled 
from the sweltering tropics to the dear old English climate again. 
Why, under the trees in the hotel garden a party were having tea, and 
the wind had even a touch of ice in it—at least, so it felt to us who 
knew only a daily temperature of 95° to 98° F. How good it was 
to breathe this cool air again! We just sat down, drank our tea, and 
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swallowed the snow-touched air in great gulps. Welivedagain. Our 
hearts went pitter-patter whenever we moved, and though the sun 
would give you sunstroke without hesitation and the wind lay you 
up with double pneumonia, we did not care, for it was the dear old 
English wind again, and later on it was the same old English rain, 
and just as wetting too. 

Nuwara Eliya has now become a well-known hill station, not 
only in Ceylon, but also throughout Southern India; for, when 
Outacamund has been exhausted, then the Madrasees come down 
this way to get cool. In December, January, and February it 
freezes hard at night, and is generally warm in the day. Those 
who live there during that time say that the climate is ideal. 
Looked at from its points of vantage, it reminds me of a Tyrolese 
valley without the snow-capped mountains. Pedro, 8,300 feet, on 
one side, and Hakgalla on the other, dominate the valley, which is 
approached by the Rambodda and Hakgalla Passes. There is 
- plenty to do to pass away the time; the golf links are said to be the 
finest in the East, and for that matter they are superior to a good 
many in the West. Tennis and all games that are usually found 
where Englishmen gather, with a little racing thrown in from time 
to time, can be had. The fishing is not to be despised—English 
trout have been put into the lakes and streams, and fresh ova are 
yearly imported. There is good carp in the lake. 

Dr. Davy visited Nuwara Eliya in 1819, but was not impressed 
by what he saw. ‘‘It is,” he says, ‘“‘the dominion entirely of wild 
animals and deserted by man.”’ He was surprised that the elephant 
had made it his especial abode; but he remarks that the elephant, 
in spite of the cold, ‘‘is attracted by the charms of good pasturage, 
by a peaceful life, and out of the way of being annoyed by man. In 
respect of cold, I suspect he is much less delicate than is commonly 


imagined . . . . and this seems to be established by the cir- 
cumstances of elephants being found in some parts of Southern 
Africa where ice is occasionally found.” Even now, however, the 


rush of civilisation has not driven the elephant altogether away, 
and an energetic man is quite likely to get a shot without going 
very far away from ‘“‘ Scandal Corner.” 

Our return journey was made by the Rambodda Pass. When 
we got to the top of this after a stiff climb and looked down, 
we thanked our Incky star that we had come up the other way. 
For sixteen miles the road zig-zagged about, having a gradient every 
now and then of rin 8. Going down we were not able to shut off 
the engine, as we kept wanting it for some of the level stretches. 
Once we nearly went over the precipice; there was an acute-angled 
turn, and if you go straight on you will drop a thousand feet on to 
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the roof of a tea factory. We were actually on the grass at the side 
of the road, and had to reverse to get round the corner. We both 
longed to see a millionaire’s car with her exaggerated wheel-base 
come up or go down this bit of road. It was a clear day, and the 





A HUGE STATUE AT ANURADHAPURA 


view all the way down the pass was grand. We got soaked through 
twice by running into mountain showers, but when we reached Kandy 
it looked as if it had not rained for years, and no one believed we 
had got so wet. (As we had beaten the train by two hours and ten 
minutes, and had sent our luggage by it, we had to remain wet.) 
We were not a little surprised, on drawing up at the Queen’s, to 
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find a big white car standing snorting there. It belonged, we found 
out afterwards, to Vicomte de T., who, with his sister, was touring 
Ceylon and India in an 8 h.p. de Dietrich. What seemed to trouble 
him most was the way his car drank petrol; he put it down to the 
climate, but it is only fair to say that his machine was of a pattern 
pre-historic. In addition to the two cars, there were two Quadrant 
motor bicycles reclining in the shade; so it seems to be only a matter 
of time before the Queen’s at Kandy will rival the famous hostel at 
Cobham. I am looking forward to seeing some twenty or thirty 
cars lined up alongside the lake about lunch time on Sundays. 
Kkandy to Colombo (72) is a fine road, with one very fine view 
just below “‘ Sensation Rock,’ which is on the railway. We met 
elephants here doing haulage work, and they did not seem to like 
our appearance a bit ; judging by the behaviour of the tame article 
we came to the conclusion that it would be best to keep out of the 
way of the wild one. The streets of Colombo make navigation 
tricky even for a small car, as no one ever thinks of getting out of 
the way till you lift him out at the end of your splash board or 
starting-handle. To our grief be it said we slew innumerable 
pariah dogs. Colombo was too steaming for words, but it was 
pleasant to touch real civilisation again at the Galle Face Hotel; so 
having got our batteries recharged and taken ona huge stock of 
petrol we made for Anuradhapura, vid Kandy, Matale, and Dam- 
bulla, distance 176 miles. We had meant to push through in a day, but 
‘‘Ambrosine”’ was not feeling well, one of her cylinders was missing 
badly nearly all day to our annoyance, so we faced the mosquitos at 
Dumballa, and made an adjustment at the commutator. Fortu- 
nately for us she did not start this game the hilly side of Kandy, or 
we should never have got up that 2,o00-feet rise. Motoring in this 
country makes one talk quite flippantly of running up 1,000 feet, 
but the roads are so beautifully graded that the second is almost 
always enough, except at the corners. Reverting to the subject of 
Anuradhapura, we put upat the Rest House, which is most picturesque 
in the very midst of the ruins. Comparatively few of the tourists who 
visit Ceylon ever get this far on account of the travelling difficulties— 
sixty-eight miles has to be done by horse coach. Starting from Matale 
very early in the morning, the coach arrives at about midnight; but 
a bullock wagon, doing twenty miles a day, is much more comfort- 
able, and gives one opportunities for a little snipe-shooting en route. 
The other occupants of the Rest House were a honeymooning 
American pair, and an intrepid couple of English ladies, mother and 
daughter, who were doing the whole island, getting in either big or 
small game shooting, whichever fell in their way. Seeing that snip 
of an English girl blazing away at a crocodile with a ‘450 Express 
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with a terrific kick made one proud of one’s countrywomen. Anu- 
radhapura is full of marvellous ruins, for time once was when it was 
the centre of Buddhist religious thought in Ceylon and a royal city. 
Now itis all buried in the jungle—forgotten—lost. But the railway 
will alter all that, for the buried city will be the most important 
station on the middle section of the Colombo, Jaffna, and so on to 
Madras and Calcutta railway. Then this Luxor of Ceylon will be 
over-run with steamer people. Meantime, bear and elephant, 
cheetah and jackal, come and almost take the food off your table, 





A DAGABA, ANURADHAPURA 


while for a hard casé give me this: A Tic Polonga, the Daboia 
Russellit, lives in a sacred tree, which may not be cut down without 
offending very tender susceptibilities. He has already killed two 
men—for let him sting you, and you are dead within the hour. 
What was to be done to him and his unholy brood? We left the 
community still wondering. 

Of the ruins I cannot tell youmuch. Different from anything 
I have seen in Egypt, Italy, Greece, or Syria, I was not impressed 
vastly. The American girl, who had been in the place about ten 
minutes longer than we had, knew all about them. Readers who go 
there to wander about among the “‘ dagabas”’ will no doubt always 
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find such an one to act as guide, philosopher, and friend. Mahintale 
(eight miles on the Trincomalee road) will present you with a temple 
(dagaba) up on top of a hill reached by a thousand steps; from the 
summit you get a view of the jungle-land for forty miles all round. 
(N.B.—Send a coolie up with a complete change of raiment.) 

Sixty miles more and we are home, but this was the worst bit of 
road we had had to drive over. ‘‘ Ambrosine” kicked her earth wire 
off to start with, and made us light our two Bleriots, through thought- 
lessly getting a bad puncture in one of her tyres later on. To sum up, 
I have motored now nearly 2,000 miles in Ceylon, and given a good, 
strong, trustworthy car, no one will ever regret coming out here. A 
moderate-sized machine is needed, say 12 h.p. with plenty of luggage 
room, and an extra platform can be attached behind to carry petrol, 
which we get in 5 or 20 gallon tins. The cost is 2 rs. a gallon, say 
2s. 6d., and will soon be a lot cheaper; lubricating oil is cheap 
enough. Spare covers and inner tubes should be carried, in fact 
just the same arrangements as for a trip from Paris to the Riviera. 
A ten-pound note will ship a car out here. If this article of mine 
should persuade any of the next winter’s visitors to bring their cars 
with them, I shall feel that ‘‘ Ambrosine”’ has paid me back right 
well. Besides that, when you have finished with us, India, with its 
1,000 mile run on the Grand Trunk Road, will be glad to see you. 

















FOXES AND PHEASANTS 


Awe s ONVG MILEARD 


COMPLAINTS are increasingly rife of the growing scarcity of foxes 
in countries adjacent to London and other of our big towns, so 
much so indeed that pessimists believe it cannot be long before 
hunting will have to be altogether relinquished in such districts, 
and even the optimists agree that the prospect is a serious one 
for the hunting man, though they vaguely hope that something 
will be done, an indefinite something the nature of which they do 
not specify. 

This is a very interesting subject at the present time, because 
several Masters of Hounds have been freely speaking their minds 
upon it, and there seems a tendency to blame the shooting tenant— 
or rather his keeper—for the dearth of foxes. I do not wish to 
dispute that in a few instances absence of foxes.may be attributable 
to antagonism to hunting interests on the part of shooting tenants, 
but I believe from experience and inquiry that they are often 
unjustly blamed, and a few delinquencies can scarcely affect a whole 
countryside. I feel convinced that there are other influences at 
work which are more powerful for harm. 

The majority of shooters of the present day are recruited from 
the ranks of business men, and, good sportsmen as they not seldom 
may be, they are not exactly in the position of a county gentleman 
who owns or rents a shooting. The latter may never cross a hunter, 
but he feels the necessity of preserving foxes, because social con- 
siderations compel him to respect the sport of others of his circle. 
With a business man these considerations do not tell in a similar 
degree. He is willing to pay a large rent for a shooting not too far 
distant from his place of business, simply because the leisure at his 
disposal for indulgence in sport is strictly limited, and long journeys 
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to the field of sport are out of the question. ‘This is the reason that 
shootings in the vicinity of London and other large towns are almost 
without exception in the hands of business men ; besides, their sport- 
ing possibilities are not such as appeal to a shooting man with time 
to go farther and fare better. Now, a business man is a business 
man always, and he can hardly avoid regarding even his sport from 
a business point of view. It is this fact which is responsible for the 
few instances in which shooting tenants refuse to support foxes. 
These men come gradually to understand the undoubted losses 
amongst game caused by foxes, and the damage done comes on 
them with somewhat of a shock. To this must be added the fact 
that the majority of shootings in the vicinity of towns carry little 
natural game; for sport the lessee is almost entirely dependent upon 
hand-reared pheasants, and it is amongst these that havoc by foxes 
is most likely to occur. Then, the ordinary business man is not at 
all a good judge of what a keeper should be, and a bad keeper is 
ever ready to attribute to foxes losses which occur owing to his own 
neglect and inefficiency. It is this sort of thing which causes the 
edict to go forth that foxes must be slain. Some tenants frankly 
say that foxes are nothing to them, they pay for pheasants and 
intend to have them; another professes some regard for the sport of 
the hunting man, but his keeper understands his real sentiments, 
and the coverts are drawn blank. 

A business man with a shoot in the country which lacks a 
residence sees little of those living around ; he comes down to shoot, 
goes away directly afterwards, and has scant opportunity of making 
the acquaintance of his resident neighbours. His friends he gene- 
rally brings with him, and, should he attempt to create a circle in 
the locality of his shooting, his efforts may or may not meet with 
response from those he would like to know. Hunting men are prone 
to be suspicious of the shooting tenant, because of the unfortunate 
reputation which almost invariably precedes him ; in some cases the 
tenant feels snubbed, and he is not going to have his bags diminished 
for the sake of people who are not civil to him. 

I doubt, however, whether a kindly feeling towards hunting 
on the part of every shooting tenant in a country adjacent to town 
would really save foxes from destruction. I know keepers who have 
strict orders from their masters to preserve foxes, and who find the 
greatest difficulty in preventing blank draws notwithstanding all 
their efforts. A recent talk with a keeper employed within the 
confines of the Essex Hunt served to instruct me as to the sort of 
obstacles he had to surmount, and I think an explanation of these 
will extort that sympathy which is always extended to any man 
bravely fighting in a futile cause. 
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Since the keeper had dwelt in that neighbourhood hundreds of 
small freeholds had been established, and houses erected thereon by 
people who had made a little fortune in London and then sought a 
healthy country life. These people are lords of their own little 
properties, and able to doas they like. A great idea with such folks 
frequently is fresh eggs for home consumption and to send to friends, 
and all go in for keeping poultry. Their knowledge of the manage- 
ment of fowls is very scanty, and the hens are allowed to wander 
and roost anywhere out of doors. Is it to be wondered at that 
poultry protected so poorly should be stolen by foxes? Then traps 
are set and the fox falls a victim. If these houses are visited, one 





ARE THERE ANY TERRIERS ABOUT? 


of the first things seen on opening the front door is usually a stuffed 
fox adorning the hall, and the owner proudly points to it as proof of 
his prowess. Should a friend from town admire it, he is promised 
another as soon as opportunity permits; and this is how the keeper 
accounted for the disappearance of his foxes. 

A recital of his attempts to rear a litter of cubs was.quite 
pathetic to hear,-and he declared that he never had succeeded in 
bringing a full litter to maturity. Every little freeholder had his 
dog, and this was generally a fox-terrier; these animals were con- 
tinually in the coverts, and soon discovered any earth in which a 
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vixen had taken up her habitation. The cubs might escape while > 
she guarded them, but when she had to leave the earth for long 
periods in search of food, and the cubs became too large to seek 
refuge in the side holes of the earth, they were soon killed one by 
one. Often the vixen was trapped, early in the season of her 
maternal anxieties, at a neighbouring fowl-house, for the keeper 
naturally did his best to protect his pheasants, and there was little 
else except poultry to be had. In cases where a few cubs had been 
reared success was only obtained by the vixen continually shifting 
the litter to fresh quarters at every interference, and the result of 
this was that the cubs finally left the place on which they had been 
born and reared. 

The keeper said also that mange was seldom entirely absent from 
amongst the horde of dogs by which his manor was overrun; the 
effect of their constantly penetrating the earths was to transfer the 
disease to the foxes, and thus the latter were cleared off wholesale. 
He added that the nearer an estate to a town the more serious 
in extent the poaching carried on. Brass wire snares and steel 
traps were always being set in all sorts of sly places where it was 
thought he would not see them, and the foxes in this way were 
killed or maimed. Another thing he regretted was that his place 
was far too near Leadenhall Market, where there is an ever-present 
demand for foxes of all ages; the whereabouts of a litter of cubs 
he had to endeavour to keep a close secret, and if knowledge of 
their existence did leak out he was nearly certain to receive a visit 
from someone who made it his business to dig out the cubs for 
sale. Then there were always the gangs who loved to try their 
dogs to contend with. Even if the keeper felt assured he had a 
fox on his place ready for hounds he never knew where it was 
likely to be found; the coverts were the last places, for they were 
so much disturbed. A wood is always an object of interest to 
people who have spent the greater part of their life in towns, and 
to explore it is one of their keenest desires; hence the state of 
disturbance in which it is always likely to be. A fox refuses to 
remain in a covert under such circumstances, and then may lie 
anywhere. Should hounds happen to drop across it, all well and 
good; but in case they do not, the keeper has a blank to his credit. 

There can be no doubt that the field which turns out to follow 
a pack hunting a country near town is generally a pretty large one, 
and it comprehends very few actually known to the ordinary 
residents in that country. Although people willingly put up with 
the slight amount of damage inflicted by their neighbours riding 
over their ground, such damage is highly resented if done by 
strangers, and instead of lodging useless complaints foxes are 
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quietly destroyed. This sort of thing has now been going on for 
a long time, and there are no signs of its cessation. If capping will 
put a stop to the large fields, a great advantage will have been 
gained, and a good deal of vulpecide prevented. 

Of nearly every country near London there is a large slice 
almost utterly useless for providing a fox, although furnished with 
excellent fox-holding coverts and being first-rate ground to ride 
over. The worst of it is hounds are rarely led over this country 
unless a fox is actually driven across it; in such a hunt foxes are 
only found freely on that part furthest from town, and the way they 
lead off into other territory proves whence they spring. 

I regret my inability to suggest any remedy for a dearth of 
foxes in a country near a big town, except a few simple precautions 
which may or may not prove successful. The principal difficulty 
is the supplanting of the sport-loving country people by dwellers from 
the town, who know nothing of foxes and their ways. Much might 
be accomplished by hiring small estates here and there and keeping 
the coverts thereon sacred to foxes and the rabbits necessary for 
their food. The only way to protect cubs against dogs is to wire 
vixen, litter, and earth in with tall netting of close mesh. In such 
an enclosure they must be fed till old enough to look after their own 
safety. * This, too, will be expensive, as food will be required from 
April to July. Such precautions as these can only be of transient 
effect, for nothing seems to stay the increase of the towns, and the 
time will come when even the shooting tenant must go farther 
afield for sport with his pheasants. 
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THE BLOODHOUND 


BY THE EARL OF MGCARDIGAN isi 


THE antiquity of this hound as a distinct breed has been the subject 
of much discussion and is still matter forconjecture. It is generally 
admitted that he is the progenitor of all our modern breeds which 
hunt by means of the sensitiveness of their olfactory organs. When, 
however, it is attempted to trace his origin to its source, the 
difficulties soon grow serious. The most noted of French hunts- 
men of the present day, the Comte Le Couteau de Canteleu, 
considers that this hound originally came from Flanders at a very 
remote period; and the opinions of French hunting men on the 
antiquity of hunting breeds and on all the manners and customs of 
ancient methods of venerie should be received with the greatest 
attention, for in this respect they boast a history and a literature 
far surpassing our own. I confess, however, that on this point I 
have considerable doubts as to the correctness of the Comte’s views. 
It is conceivable that in the Middle Ages hunting men were much 
more circumscribed in their choice of hounds for breeding purposes 
than is the case at the present day. The laws were very strict 
against anybody except great landowners having hounds in their 
possession ; and although most of these landowners had packs of 
their own, it is, I think, allowable to believe that they were very 
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scratch packs indeed. The paintings of Snyders are a proof of this, 
and the unsettled state of the country districts, the constant feuds 
between the territorial magnates, and the bad methods of communi- 
cation, inust all have tended to produce such a result. In those 
days, when neighbouring masters of hounds went to call on each 
other they generally did so accompanied by as many cut-throats as 
they could scrape together, and announced their arrival by blowing 
in the front door with the very latest thing in petards, the sub- 
sequent proceedings giving little opportunity for a quiet chat over 
kennel management. 

It is undoubtedly true that the name ‘‘ bloodhound ”’ as descrip- 
tive of a keen-scented hound which was used for hunting down men 
or wounded animals has been in use from very remote times. It is 
also, however, within the bounds of possibility that, owing to the 
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reasons I have given above, the bloodhounds of two neighbouring 
packs may have been as different from each other as chalk from 
cheese, and both may have borne little resemblance to the hound 
who at present bears the name. In support of this theory I would 
quote Turberville, who, writing as late as the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, nowhere, so far as I am aware, makes any 
mention of a race of hounds known as bloodhounds, but, on the 
other hand, several times gives directions by which hounds of 
different breeds may be detected as being likely to ‘‘ make blood- 
hounds.” It is possible, therefore, that the breed at present known 
as bloodhounds may have been evolved by a persistent mating of 
the best trackers in each pack, a process that would have become 
increasingly easy as the country grew more settled and communi- 
cations better, thus enabling huntsmen to obtain changes of blood. 
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The continual increase in the population, the improvements 
made in the policing of the country, the substitution of the gun for 
the less accurate cross-bow, and the gradual disafforesting of large 
districts, all played their part in removing the necessity for the 
presence of the bloodhound, and by the end of the Stuart period his 
popularity was already on the wane. From then on his decline was 
rapid, and by the beginning of the last century it would have been 
difficult to find a pure specimen except at the kennels attached to a 
few of the largest deer parks, where he still found employment in 
the re-capture of deer which had broken bounds. His fall during 
this period is the more to be regretted because it was conterminous 
with a great advance in the art of animal portraiture and in the 
scientific breeding of hounds. If he had not already been displaced 
in popular favour by the more handy and tractable buckhound, fox- 
hound, and harrier, we might reasonably have hoped to have found 
him depicted on many of the canvases of that time; but so far from 
this being the case I have been quite unable to obtain information 
of any authentic painting of a pure-bred bloodhound of about the 
time of Queen Anne. Moreover, with the falling off in the number 
of bloodhounds maintained in the country would have come an 
increasing difficulty in keeping the breed up to its old standard 
of efficiency, and an absolute inability to improve on the existing 
article. We may therefore reasonably conclude that the hound of 
to-day, owing to over two centuries of the inbreeding rendered 
necessary by the difficulty of obtaining fresh blood, is inferior in 
many respects to his ancestors. 

Even now, however, the bloodhound is by no means to be 
despised as an assistant in the chase, and during the last century 
there were, at different times, several packs of this breed employed in 
stag-hunting with considerable success. Among these the largest and 
the best known were, I fancy, those of Mr. Nevill, Lord Wolverton, 
and Mr. Baring (the present master of the Duhallow). The hounds 
of Mr. Nevill were celebrated not only for the good sport they 
showed, but also for their wonderful steadiness, which enabled their 
master to bring his deer loose, in the middle of the pack, from the 
paddock to the meet. Lord Wolverton’s pack, which was, I believe, 
afterwards sold to Lord Carrington and subsequently to France, has 
been so well described by the late Major Whyte Melville as to 
render any additional remarks unnecessary, save to point out that 
his estimate of the speed of these hounds entirely demolishes the 
theory that a bloodhound cannot go fast. Mr. Baring, during the 
few years in which he hunted stag with bloodhounds, achieved many 
notable runs, and would, I believe, have stuck to them much longer 
but for the unfortunate outbreak of distemper which destroyed 
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three-quarters of his pack and compelled him to obtain foxhounds 
in order to begin his season. All these gentlemen, I imagine, 
found themselves very much handicapped by the fact that there 
were no other packs by whose help they could improve the standard 
of their own, the only possible means of obtaining fresh blood being 
to buy an occasional hound from a dealer, which is not an ideal way, 
inasmuch as the animal might be perfectly useless for hunting 
purposes, by capacity in which respect alone it is desirable that a 
master of hounds should be guided if efficiency is the object 
aimed at. 

At the present moment I believe there is no pack of pure-bred 
bloodhounds entered to stag. This is to be deplored, if only for the 
reason that nobody who has not heard the deep-toned baying of 
these hounds as they work up on the morning line of their quarry, 
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and the thunderous roar with which they greet him when he is 
_ roused and when he is at bay, has any idea of the majesty to which 
hound music can rise. The bloodhound has his faults, but they are 
the faults of a sportsman. He is independent to the point of 
obstinacy, and deeply resents any interference. If he is not quite 
satisfied himself that the rest of the pack are following the original 
line, nothing short of whip-cord will get him to come on until he 
has settled the point to his own satisfaction. These traits are, on 
occasions, frightfully exasperating to the unfortunate huntsman, 
who may see his stag execute a big double and is yet obliged to 
let his hounds work out the whole tangle, as to interfere with 
these hounds when hunting would undoubtedly lead to the losing 
of their best qualities, and would eventually result in their being 
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reduced to the level of bad foxhounds. For these reasons, there- 
fore, in order to study the bloodhound’s hunting capabilities to the 
best possible advantage, it is advisable to run him singly or with 
only one companion; and very good sport may thus be obtained in 
big woodlands after fallow or roe deer. 

It is, however, as a man-hunter that he has of late been prin- 
cipally heard of. For this work he is peculiarly well fitted, for, in 
addition to his great scenting powers and faithfulness to the original 
line, he has a most extraordinary fondness for the pursuit of man. 
Whether this leaning has been transmitted to him through a long 
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line of criminal-hunting ancestors it is impossible to say; but that 
the leaning is there, a very short study of this breed will reveal. 
Within the last few years two specialist clubs have been formed to 
foster his interests on the bench and in the field, and the effect of 
this is to be seen in the increased number of shows at which he is now 
to be found, and in the various matches and field trials which have 
been held since their formation. Among these trials two stand pre- 
eminent: the Bloodhound Association trials in November 1goo and 
the Bloodhound Hunt Club trials in the spring of 1903. The former, 
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in which the hounds were run singly and were judged on their 
respective merits, were divided into two parts, the preliminary and 
the finals, the winner turning up in Mr. Brough’s Kickshaw, a very 
fine hound who, I believe, was never defeated in any of the trials in 
which she took part. She scored here decisively and drew very high 
encomiums from the judge, Lord Lonsdale, in his report—a report, 
by the way, which is an admirable example of what such a document 
should be; exhaustive in detail, lucid in character, and incisive in 
criticism. The trials of the Bloodhound Hunt Club which were 
held on Salisbury Plain and were judged by Mr. Scarlett (Master of 
the Tedworth) and Mr. Dunn (Master of the Craven) were also 
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highly successful. In these trials there were classes for packs (three 
or more couples), couples, and single hounds; but there was no actual 
competition between hounds, the judges simply being called upon 
to decide what hounds were, in their opinion, qualified for the 
certificates which the club was offering. The work done was, on 
the whole, very good, and the judges were enabled to make a good 
number of awards. At both these trials the average start given to 
the runners was one hour, and the distance of each run between 
three and four miles. 

Fven if these trials did nothing towards proving the usefulness 
of the bloodhound in assisting the police, they undoubtedly dissipated 
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the popular impressions as to the ferocity of the breed when in 
pursuit of man, and also brought to light the fact that here was 
a sport unconnected with bloodshed or any inconvenience to the 
quarry, which afforded plenty of exercise, could be undertaken with 
no more expense than the purchase and maintenance of one or two 
hounds, inflicted no damage on crops or fences, and gave unlimited 
opportunities of watching fine hound-work. 

All these advantages have combined to popularise the sport, 
which probably never had so many devotees as at the present time. 
As is perhaps natural, all enthusiasts are not at one as to the 
methods they employ, some preferring to run their hounds in pack 
and others singly. For my part I consider there are advantages in 
both. When hunting with packs the pace is faster and therefore 
more enjoyable if one chooses to ride. There is also more music, 
and the pleasure of watching a pack at work is very great. It must 
also be remembered that, in cases where a number of hounds are 
kept and where it is wished to enter them all to the ‘‘ clean boot,” 
the task of training them singly would be a very heavy one, and one 
that would turn what should be an amusement into really hard work. 
Those who prefer to work their hounds singly or in couple, contend, 
and with some justice, that a pack leads to a field of horsemen and 
consequently to a pressure upon the hounds which must unsettle 
them. They also maintain that the individual characteristics of 
the hound are lost when he is hunted in pack, and that to teach 
him to turn to the horn or to cast himself at the dictation of a 
huntsman is to cause him to lose confidence in himself. Whichever 
party may be right, I can vouch for the fact that there is amusement 
to be got out of both methods, and am certain that nobody who has 
ever had experience of the many fine qualities possessed by this the 
noblest of all hounds would ever willingly be without one. 
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‘“ BREAKFAST at 6.30 to-morrow morning, and the line starts at 
8 sharp.” 

Such are our orders before leaving the long dinner-table where 
the drawing of the heats has just taken place. 

It has been an exciting time, for everyone has been anxious 
to know in whose company he will have to ride next day. No 
one wants to be with a flyer in the first heat, and there are 
several competing, dark men and horses, with reputations, who 
come from afar, and whom one would wish to see in somebody 
else’s heat. 

Thus he who finds himself drawn with last year’s winner says 
that it is “just his usual luck.”’ His neighbour comforts him with the 
assurance that no one has ever been known to win the Kadir Cup 
twice, and that he need not be the least afraid of last year’s winner, 
and soon. ‘Then the umpires are told off, one to each heat; nearly 
everyone has to take a turn at umpiring, and there are good umpires 
and bad ones. May Fortune send us a good one! Finally an 
official recorder is detailed to send accounts to certain sporting 
papers. Then everyone goes to bed except the honorary secretary, 
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and he stays up till all hours with a clerk or two, reproducing lists 
of heats, and trying to approximate correctness in his spelling of 
owners’ and horses’ names. 

We are up betimes next morning, so as to have a last look at 
the horses before they precede us to the place of rendezvous. Let 
us hope that our gear be all sound, for it will be well tried. In any 
case it is as well to provide duplicates to certain articles, and to 
send along with the horses spare irons and leathers, a curb chain, 
girth, and last, but not least, an extra hat for ourselves. Pith hats 
are good to fall on once, but not twice. We may fall quite twice. 

The orderly reports the ‘‘bandobast” to be complete. This 
means that all the above, plus the horses’ mid-day feeds, carried by 
the syces, are ready. Then you send them off. A little later, some 
on horseback and some on elephants, there is a general exodus 
from camp. The prospect as we leave the shady grove where camp 
is pitched is not an inviting one, save to the pigsticker. A wan- 
looking sun is rapidly losing himself in a pea-soup coloured dust 
haze, which will soon almost eclipse him, but by no means screen 
us from his rays. Already the morning breeze is turning tepid. In 
an hour or two the scorching loo or hot west wind will be merrily 
blowing. All round us is an immense flatness, in black and white. 
The white is the cleared, sun-baked fields, and a great sea of high 
grass, slightly waving in the breeze. The black is the stretch of dark 
tamarisk, which is to be found flourishing by fresh water in the East, 
just as much as it does in the form of trim hedges in England by 
the sea. Hummocks of dazzling white sand and lead-covered 
reaches of river complete the landscape. 

The pigsticker, viewing such a prospect, exclaims, ‘‘ What a 
grand country—the very haunt of pig!’’ Anyone else would say, 
‘“‘ Let us depart from this horribly desolate spot!” 

Two hundred black dots, bobbing about in the grass, are the 
beaters moving out to form line. 

Between them and you, streaming irregularly across the plain, 
are elephants, horsemen, and horses. An elephant shambling 
rapidly to and fro amongst the black dots, with a figure standing 
up on the pad holding to a rope with one hand, and madly gesticu- 
lating with the other, is the head shikari marshalling his line with 
the aid of a whistle and such a hurricane of abuse as would make 
the ears of any but coolies tingle. By the time we have arrived 
the line is ready formed, about four hundred yards long, every 
beater squatting on his hams, with his stick planted upright before 
him. Immediately behind them are distributed the elephants, 
twelve or fourteen in number. Behind them again are the spare 
horses. 
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The honorary secretary gets the first four heats into their 
places in front of the line, three or four men in each heat, headed by 
an umpire. As it is not our turn yet, let us get on to this big tusker 
and have a look round. 

“Yes, Indar will lift you up,” says the mahout. So you seize 
the docile Indar by either ragged, flapping ear, and hold up your 
foot. Under this Indar places his trunk, and then gently lifts you 
up to the level of his forehead, when, taking the mahout’s hand, 
you step over the bristly dome of Indar’s head, and so climb into 
the howdah. This is quicker and easier than making the elephant 
sit down and climbing up over his tail. 





SCENES IN CAMP 


Standing in the howdah you can see something more of life 
than you could amongst the tall encompassing grass below. Here 
your head is nearly twenty foot above the level of the ground. 
Next us is a pad elephant carrying spectators, booted and spurred, 
awaiting their turn as we are. 

Beyond him is another, carrying a stretcher, and medical 
panniers. Accidents will happen even in that smooth, harmless- 
looking expanse of country. You may tell the hospital elephant 
from afar by the white flag with the red cross that flutters from 
his back. Further down the line is another elephant, showing a 
flag with a strange device—to wit, a red bottle on a white ground. 
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This is not the dispensary, but only where thirsty men may drink, 
and a supply vessel to smaller, lighter craft, carrying baskets 
on their heads, who act as tenders between him and parched 
sportsmen. 

Further off again is yet another flag-bearing mammal. This 
time it is a red horse on a. white ground, and denotes the veterinary 
department. And now there is a shrill, long whistle and a shout. 
The two hundred coolies rise quietly to their feet, and without any 
noise but that of so many feet and hoofs moving through the grass 
the whole line forges slowly ahead. 

Inaudible to us, but not so to them, is the thumping of the 
. sixteen hearts of the four groups in front of us. Ten minutes pass, 
and then the line stops. The heat on the right flank is off, first at 
a hard-held canter, then faster. The umpire is close on to some- 
thing, and is straining to see it in the grass. Now he turns in the 
saddle towards his heat, who are rather crowding him. He is saying, 
though he is too far off for us to hear him, ‘‘ Keep back, gentlemen; 
please keep back!’’ Then he throws up his hand; they all slow 
down and return to their station. It is probably a squeaker ; 
anyway, something not rideable. So on again. 

There is a rush in the grass, just in front of the heat ahead of 
us. Ina moment they have set their horses going, but are checked 
by the cry of ‘‘ Para!’ (hog deer). Away he dashes through the 
grass, head down, stern up. He can give a good run too, and wants 
a fastish horse to catch him; but we are taking nothing but pig 
to-day. 

That hot little chestnut mare has by no means finished dancing 
about after this excitement when there is an explosive ‘‘ Wouf, 
wouf!’”’ and another and a heavier rush, and the grass-tops part 
asunder and sway violently. It’s a pig this time, not a doubt of it! 
Off dashes the umpire, off dash the heat. One of them soon drops 
behind. He and his horse have come from sandy, open Rajputana. 
Neither of them likes this blind going, and both want to take it a 
bit more cautiously at first; and they fall to the rear. And now the 
cause of all this flurry shows himself as he crosses a bit of open at 
a slow, wooden, propping canter. It is a rideable pig, that is 
certain; whether boar or sow it matters not, for either may be 
ridden in the Kadir Cup. 

The umpire is better mounted and is needling through the 
grass quicker than his heat. He is turning in the saddle and shout- 
ing, ‘‘ D’you all see him?” Not a doubt of it; they are riding 
best pace and all level. So the faint cry that comes down wind to 
us can only be the final blood-stirring yell, “‘ Ride!’’ They shoot 
to the front; the umpire drops astern with the laggard. 
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For a few seconds they keep neck and neck. Then a black 
horse works to the front, and this is our last definite view of them ; 
the increasing distance prevents a further following of their move- 
ments. A man with a glass on the next elephant, who is rubbing 
sides with our own, describes their progress. 

“The black still leads—it’s old Kingcraft—he changed hands 
last Kadir. The grey and the chestnut are lying back a bit on either 
side. The bay’s out of it—he won’t face the grass. Ah! the grey’s 
turned turtle”’ (we can see the flash of her four shoes momentarily). 
‘“He’s up again and mounting. The black’s going to spear—if he 
don’t watch it he’ll tumble over his ears. A jink! and he’s thrown 
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out! The grey’s on to him now,” continues the man with the glass, 
‘and if the chestnut don’t mind there'll be a foul. There! by 
Jove! he’s ridden the grey bang off her line and taken her place. 
There’ll be an objection lodged—sure’s fate. Now they’re riding 
his tail off—they’ll overshoot him.” 

And this is just what they do. 3 | 

The pig is no fool; he knows that he has but to squat in an 
extra thick bit, and his pursuers will sweep on past him, thinking 
or hoping that they are still following his line. So he stops dead 
in his tracks. He has made his little plan, and, unaware of the 
fourth man lagging behind, trots quietly back over the way he has 
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just come. His three pursuers continue for some time in an 
opposite direction, each hoping to view him again. And now what 
is the pig doing? 

It’s all dumb pantomime to us, but as plain as a pikestaff as 
judged by later events. The laggard on the bay and the pig are 
converging. The pig hears him coming. He does not hear the pig. 
Once more the latter debates in his cunning old head what he had 
better do. Try toswerve away? Not that. To go in either direction 
will take him into the open, and he will be seen. Or to bluff it out, 
take the offensive, and see if he can scatter the enemy by a sudden 
and noisy charge in covert? Yes; ina flash he settles on the latter 
. plan. He again comes to a standstill in a friendly tuft—motionless, 
noiseless, head down, wicked snout forward, wicked little eyes 
peering, awaiting the very moment. 

Now the snout is within a yard of the advancing hoofs. There 
is a savage rush, a loud and most disconcerting ‘‘ Wouf, wouf! ” 
and the bay horse is heaved up, as it were, two feet in the air. At 
the same moment his rider, who, though cautious, seems a ready 
fellow enough with his spear, is seen to lunge downwards. The pig 
has passed onwards through the horse’s legs, the rider has called 
‘‘Spear!’’ has paused a moment while he glances for the red spot, 
however small, on his point, and is now cantering off to the 
umpire. There is a brief colloquy, then the man with the spear 
dismounts, and is lost to view in the grass. The umpire has allowed 
blood, said ‘‘All right,” and the lucky winner of that heat is 
seeing what damage the pig has inflicted on his horse. Now he 
mounts, and comes cantering over towards us. He is smiling all 
over. 

‘“Well done, Tommie!” shouts a friend from the next elephant. 

“It was a bit of luck,” replies Tommie, ‘‘and the horse not 
touched either.”’ 

The umpire and the three losers follow and kill the pig. 

And now the honorary secretary comes along the line, with a 
pencil in his mouth and a piece of paper in his hand. ‘‘ Your heat 
next,” he calls up to us in passing; ‘‘ please be ready.” So you 
clamber off your elephant and your syce brings up the horse; a 
twitch at the girths and a glance at the curb chain, and you 
are up. 

Wipe off the vaseline on the point, and for goodness’ sake keep 
it wellup! Now make allowances. The syce is just as excited as you 
are, and so is the horse, who has not been plodding quietly along 
watching the line and smelling whiffs of pig without realising what’s 
coming. Now get your hat strap well under your chin and tighten it 
well up. There! that’s right, and you are ready ! 
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There is a call for ‘‘ Number four heat,” and you and three 
others converge on your umpire in front of the line. Now hold 
your spear well up by the neck, and present him with the shaft, 
not the point. Your horse is jumping about if his isn’t. 

Soon the umpire has examined all the four points and found 
them free of any speck of blood or grease. The latter might enable 
you to show blood and win a heat where a clean point would do 
neither. 

‘““ Now, gentlemen,” says the umpire, ‘‘ please keep well behind 
me. When we are on toa pig let me have a good look at him, and 
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you keep level. I’lllet you go without unnecessary delay, and I 
won’t wait more than’s fair for any straggler; so keep level and well 
behind me till I give the word ‘ Ride!’”’ 

And now, finally, your prayer is for a speedy ending to this 
suspense, and for a good pig. But as to what a good pig is, that 
depends on what you are riding. The man on the big upstanding 
grey wants a fast, straight-running pig to enable him to walk clear 
away from the field, and so to take to the full the advantage that a 
big horse has over a smaller one in forging through heavy covert. 
This is much the same as a big vessel has over a small one in a sea 
way. The man on the quick handy Arab polo pony wants a pig 
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that will start jinking at once and keep at it. He on the bony old 
caster does not mind much what it is so long as it will run in the 
direction in which his horse wants to go, and keeps out of trappy 
ground. And whatever you each may want, you all want it to come 
quickly. 

You are in luck, for after a short five minutes you are put after 
a good boar. The big grey looks like getting the spear right away, 
for he is quickly on terms; but the pig dives into a thick clump of 
grass, and vanishes for good and all as if by magic. The umpire 
gives ‘“‘ No heat,” and back you go towards the line. 





WITH THE LINE THROUGH THE TAMARISK 


Before you get there, however, there is a lot of shouting. Men 
on elephants are beckoning and pointing in different ways. All 
except the five people most concerned seem to be having an 
excellent view of something. Then, despite the blows rained on 
his head by the mahout, an elephant gives a terrified scream and 
spins round; immediately afterwards the led horses in rear part 
to right and left, while their attendants shout curses at the cause 
of the disturbance. 

In short, it is being amply demonstrated that a pig has gone 
back, and that if you want to get on terms with him before he 
is lost you must hurry up. 
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“Come along!” shouts the umpire, and away you all go best 
pace, through the scattering beaters, through the elephants, through 
the led horses, faster and faster, the wind whistling through your 
ears and dimming your sight. A score of arms now point in one 
direction, but no pig is seen yet. At last the spear on the right 
sights him, and the umpire swerves round in the required direction. 
He, too, sees him. Now you are all in line, and if the umpire 
does not give the word, the caster, who is quite out of hand, will 
shoot past him. 

‘“D’you all see him? Ride!” 

The last word ina screech, and the heit is let go to as level 
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a start as anyone could wish for, the pig bundling along in plain 
view just fifty yards ahead. The umpire wheels out of the way. 

The caster has selected his point, which does not happen to 
be the pig’s, and sails gaily away in that direction, unheeding his 
rider’s double-handed efforts to stop or turn him. After finishing 
the regulation charge to which he has been accustomed, he will pull 
up with a bleeding mouth, quite unconcerned, and ready to do it 
again next time. 

The man on the big grey horse is far and away the best 
mounted, and is at once on terms with the pig. The latter, 
however, does not run so straight as his size would lead one to 
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expect. A jink throws out the grey and lets in the Arab pony. 
He gets within the necessary two spears’ length, and if not inter- 
fered with will never leave the pig till a spear has been given. 

By the strict rules of the game he should be allowed to remain 
there, should he wish it, till doomsday. He is within two spears’ 
length, and the pig is his. However, rules saving those against 
absolute fouls or dangerous riding are apt to be rather in the back- 
ground at such moments as the present, and who can tell just what 
two spears’ length is at between twenty and thirty miles an hour ? 

The man on the grey only knows that he is on the faster, 
heavier horse, and that blood has not been drawn yet. So witha 
wet sail and a bloody spur he comes forging up again, his big horse 
sailing through the stiff, high grass, which the pony is negotiating 
by a continued series of bounds. Now the two are level. The 
man on the pony shouts “‘ My pig!’’ The man on the grey says 
nothing at all, but jostles his opponent gently off the line and 
usurps his place. ) 

He is now almost within spearing distance, when the pig, who 
is running with his wits well about him, jinks right across the horse’s 
fore legs, causing him to peck badly. The pig himself is rolled 
over with the force of the blow. 

The rider plunges his spear into—what? A pig rolling on the 
ground is an ill mark, and, hit or miss, the rider does not pause or 
claim ‘‘ Spear,’’ but sweeps on, leaving the fallen still rolling. 

Up comes the Arab pony; his rider should have an easy 
chance, for the pig is staggering to his feet. He, too, spears, but 
drives his point into the hard ground. It is a bad miss, but blessed 
by the man on the slow horse just behind, who now nicks in. 

The Arab, however, is round on his haunches in a moment. 
His rider, mad keen, has no eyes for anything but the pig. The 
large hat that he wears limits his range of vision. He takes the 
shortest and quickest route back to the pg’s tail, and that way les 
between the tail and the spear point of the man on the slow horse, 
who is now within his two spears’ length. Being on a marvellously 
quick and handy pony, who, moreover, is just as keen as his rider, 
the latter accomplishes this, the very worst of fouls, though it may 
have been an unintentional one, with safety. 

It is loudly proclaimed by the injured party, but recriminations 
and apologies are drowned by the wind and speed. The slow horse 
is ousted, the grey is still well in rear, and the pony closes up 
nearer and nearer. 

Now it is only another foot more, and he will be within spear- 
thrust ; now only six inches; now barely three, when—another jink ! 
But the pony jinks as. quick as the pig, and he nct only follows him 
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as a greyhound follows a hare through one jink, but through two 
and three more. 

Fach jink, however, becomes less of a right angle, and is slower 
performed. The pig is tiring. He isa fat pig, full of juicy sugar 
cane and the fat of the land. He is short of breath. 

Ere long he has jinked for his last time. The man is craning 
cannily forward. Pecks are likely enough in this blind going with- 
out his weight on the pony’s forehand. See! He is lengthening his 
spear, hitherto carried fairly short and well up so as to keep it clear 
of the grass. He now grips it well back near the leaded butt, yet 
not too far, or the grass would knock aside his point—worse still, 
twitch the spear out of his hand altogether. 
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And now he is just two inches inside his thrust; that’s quite 
enough for present purposes, though it would mean a vile bad spear 
in pigsticking proper. Next moment he reaches forward, and, in 
sporting parlance, ‘‘ pinks the porker in the stern.” 

A glance shows him the red on his point. He calls “ Spear! ” 
turns him from the fray, and is awarded the heat by the umpire. 

The man on the grey, however, lodges aclaim. He says that 
when his horse rolled the pig over he thinks he speared, but was not 
sure. Anyway he did not think it worth while claiming it. 

The umpire asks to see his point, but that cannot be shown 
because it has been used in finishing off the pig after first spear was 
awarded to the Arab, and would now afford no proof. The umpire 
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finds himself unable to come to the only obvious decision, and refers 
it to the committee, who immediately dismiss the appeal. 

The man on the slow horse, who was so badly fouled, sportingly 
refuses to lodge an objection, though his would have been a good 
case. He says that the foul was not an intentional one, and that 
pigsticking is not racing. 

Another objection from another heat is disposed of at the same 
time. ‘‘A” claims a foul against ‘‘ B,” who has got the spear. 
‘“C”’ has been quite out of it. ‘‘ Run it overagain ” is the decision, 
andrunitis. ‘‘C” wins the heat this time. Such is luck! There 
is an interval for lunch under some shady trees. Afterwards the 
official recorder buttonholes each umpire in turn, and extracts from 
each the account of his heat, while the incidents are still fresh in 
their memories. 

The afternoon is a repetition of the morning, heat after heat 
being decided. 

Towards the close of the day the line is slowly moving through 
a particularly difficult bit of covert. Here the tamarisk is higher 
than the head of a man on horseback, and so strong that the heaviest 
horse finds it difficult to tackle. There are patches of grass almost 
equally high, concealing holes and buffalo wallows, while serpentin- 
ing through it all and sending out branches right and left is a deep, 
steep-sided nullah, gaping to catch the unwary rider. By means of 
the tall elephants alone is any semblance of a line ensured, and the 
heats buried in the high vegetation lose station and encroach on one 
another’s ground. Suddenly an elephant gives a terrified scream, 
and as you lean over the side of your howdah to see the cause of it, 
you catch a glimpse of a fine panther bounding from under the very 
toes of the frightened leviathan. Ina moment the beautifully-spotted 
brown hide has vanished, but there is a howl from the beaters as 
with a rush half of them part to the right and half to the left. 

Here, while some yell ‘“‘ Panther!” and others frantically call 
for the spears to hasten up, the line comes to a halt. There isa 
hurried clambering out of howdahs and off pads, and a wild rush for 
the nearest horse. Pig may go by the board temporarily, for there 
is much honour in the spearing of a panther. 

‘‘ Which way did he go?” shouts the first man up, and away 
he dashes, followed by others. Presently a view-halloa tells us that 
the panther is not lost. We will suppose that we have survived 
our heats and cannot afford to risk our horses yet awhile. 
We will therefore discreetly remain in the howdah and watch 
the hunt. 

Presently the panther turns and comes back towards the line, 
hard pressed by a man on a fine black waler. As they pass between 
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one elephant and the next the spear point is dropped, takes the 
panther far back in the loins, and rolls him over. Then up again, 
and they are lost to view in the heavy jungle. It is a bad spear, too 
far back, and the man on the black lives to rue it. Had he waited a 
stride or too longer he might have killed him artistically ‘fin once ”’ 
by a thrust between the shoulders. 

All we can see now from the bobbing circling heads is that the 
panther is at bay, and that more than one horse will not go up to 
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him. We can hear his snarling defiance, for he does not die grim 
and silent to the last, like a good boar. Then we have a glimpse 
of him for a second as he springs at a horse’s quarters, but falls 
back, having missed him. Now heis pinned to the ground, held 
away at a safe spear’s length, and can dono more. Others press 
in to have a dig at him. Thus he dies. 

So after a long day we turn towards the distant clump of 
trees that marks ourcamp. There is no more cheerful assemblage 
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than that gathered round the table after a good day's pigsticking. 
Here we number close on forty. Much has occurred to be talked 
about, more’s to come. | 

We may divide the company into two classes—the pigsticker 
proper and the pigsticker occasional. The former place the sport 
before and above everything. The latter follow it only when the 
claims of the racecourse or polo-ground will permit. | 

The former sit together talking ‘‘ pig’ (he is a wonderful theme 
on which to discourse), hearkening with ill-concealed disfavour to 
the betting and making of books at the other end of the table. 
They do not like this, the most sportsmanlike of sports, to be in any 
way sullied with the atmosphere of the Indian ring. 

The rather shaggy, weather-beaten person, listened to with 
marked deference by those seated near him (this is his tenth Kadir, 
and though he has never won it yet, he is generally allowed to be 
the best man after pig present), is the very best type of the Indian 
civilian. His work takes him far afield, and away from the haunts 
of his class. And where his work is, there also is his sport. Each 
in its way brings him into touch with the people whose ruling 
and welfare rest in his hands. His hunting is often solitary, and 
for that he is more steeped in its craft. And depend on it, though 
he is more often on horseback than in his office chair, and finds 
his hog-spear come far more handy to his fingers than his pen, 
he is a sound fellow at his work, knows his people better, goes more 
often amongst them, and is more respected by them, than the man 
who only goes into camp during the pleasant winter months, and 
prefers riding an elephant to a horse. 

That clean-shaven hard-faced young gentleman at the other 
end of the table is the very antithesis to the shaggy man. He is 
a ’chase-rider and doubtless a fine horseman. He has paid a fancy 
price for last year’s winning horse. With that horse and himself 
up he has backed himself pretty heavily to win, and looks to make 
a good thing out of the Kadir. He has not done any pigsticking, 
but that’s neither here nor there. This is just where he errs. His 
keenness to realise that impossible certainty, and to win his bets, 
may cause him to ride a little foul. He has often done it when 
riding a race, why not now? And he thus introduces just that 
undesirable element into pigsticking which our shaggy friend and his 
associates so justly deprecate. 

Next day all the heats but the final one are got through by 
I p.m., and the afternoon is given up to free pigsticking. That night 
the lotteries on the two point-to-point races (the Hog Hunters’ Cup 
and the Pony Hog Hunters’ Cup), to be run off after the final heat 
for the Kadir Cup has been decided, are held. 
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At 8 a.m. next morning the three survivors take post in front 
of the line. The umpire gives his instructions, examines the spears, 
the whistle sounds, and the line moves forward. There is not 
a sound save the ‘‘swish, swish” through the long grass and the 
thump of the beaters’ sticks. With the whole line < at the seg 
of this one heat the suspense can’t last long. 

There! They are off, halloa’d on to a pig at the far end a the 
line. But he is lost before they can get on to him. 

Now the line halts. The heat is to be sent forward to the far 
side of a dense stretch of jungle, and to wait quietly there for what- 
ever the peaters may send out to them. 
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Away they canter; but before they have gone far they put up 
a big sounder, twenty in a bunch: a glance, however, shows that 
not one of them is worthy of the final heat. 

On again, and the party is just slowing down to await the 
beaters, when another solitary pig is seen for a moment as he 
steals quietly away into the long grass, where he doubles back 
under the feet of the umpire’s horse, and then, being an obliging 
fellow, he trots out into the open, where all may see him. 

“Is he good enough for you ?”’ says the umpire. 

‘* Yes,” say the heat. 

“ Are you all ready? Ride!” 
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It is not quite such a good start as might be. One of the three 
is a bit too much in front. A short run and a merry one. What 
incidents occur all come into the final thirty seconds. The man on 
the Arab pony, mentioned before, is first on to him. The pace 
is very fast. The two horses close up to the pony, both on his 
right. The three are now all sitting down and riding literally boot 
to boot. The pig is in front of the left-hand man. Suddenly, when 
just beyond spear-thrust, he jinks sharp to the right and throws 
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himself just across the path of his pursuers. For a moment it 
seems as if all three would spear together; certainly it looks 
possible. But only the centre and right-hand men thrust. The 
former misses; the latter, with a freer arm, spears cleverly and wins 
the Kadir Cup. 

The pig is eventually killed, and proves to be a barren sow 
carrying a very useful set of tushes. She ends her soured and 
unprofitable career fighting gamely, and leaving no progeny to 
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mourn her loss. The field immediately adjourn to the ground 
marked off for the point-to-point races; but as these two very 
sporting events do not come within the sphere of pigsticking they 
will not be dilated on here. Their nature is aptly described by 
a tersely-worded notice of one of them which appeared not long ago. 
“Hog Hunters’ Cup.—So-and-so first, so-and-so second. Twelve 
starters. All fell.” 

It should be noted in conclusion that a pigsticking competition 
such as the one described in the foregoing pages differs in many 
ways from the sport proper. To put it briefly, what in a com- 
petition is praised as hard riding and clever spearing would in 
pigsticking proper be condemned as jealous riding and “‘pricking,”’ 
and the man who rides jealously and pricks his pig, instead of 
giving him a good spearin a vital spot, soon earns himself a very 
bad name as a sportsman, no matter how many first spears he 
may take. 
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BY HOME GORDON 


(Assisted by eminent Authorities) 


CONTEMPORARY first-class cricket consists of a superfluous number 
of matches contested under somewhat unsatisfactory conditions, 
which players and spectators would alike prefer to see ameliorated, 
if they could only agree how this could be effected. The hope of 
providing a few suggestive observations has prompted the selection 
of this topic for the present article. | 

Every year has its own feature. One summer gave us the 
success of the veterans, the last provided an aquatic display on the 
part of the weather, and a volcanic one over the composition of the 
M.C.C. team for the Antipodes. The present is notable for the 
epidemic of cricketers debutising as journalists. 

A general complaint is heard that first-class cricketers this 
summer are so engaged in writing about the games in which they 
are taking part, that they are not able to throw themselves so com- 
pletely into the matches as before. This may be an absurd view, 
but if it be not, the question whether writing on matches does affect 
the form of those playing in them is a matter which really only 
concerns county committees. There is, however, no doubt that 
those participating in a game cannot be the best judges of it, 
because they have to change their point of view according to whether 
they are batting, bowling, fielding, or in the pavilion, and in but few 
cases can their contemporary remarks have critical value, because 
hardly anyone would write a severely adverse opinion of comrades 
he rejoins on the morrow, and no one would point out the weak 
spot in an opponent’s defence for fear of suggesting to him how to 
be better guarded against the bowling on the following morning. 
These are but two of the number of instances which might be 
given. 
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Our vernacular is, however, being sensibly enriched by the new 
journalese. From the effusions of one week may be quoted the 
following examples of English as she is wrote: ‘‘ We looked like 
getting the hutch open early, but the tail turned out to be in a 
wagging mood!” ‘If we can borrow some cobbler’s wax for 
slippery digits!’’ ‘‘ He was unfortunate to find the only man on 
the on-side to a lap shot!” This of a batsman: ‘‘ The way he 
picked the ball was ripping,’’ a remark which does not mean that 
he violated Law XXIX. about handling the ball, though that reading 
naturally suggests itself. ‘‘ His shot past extra cover was beautiful,” 
‘““someone bangs at the other end,” ‘‘ missing a sitter,” “ getting a 
gruelling,” ‘“‘bowled by squatters,” and so forth, suggest the im- 
mediate preparation of a supplemental edition of Dr. Murray’s 
English Dictionary, and also argue a remarkable capacity on the 
part of the general public for the comprehension of hidden mean- 
ings. Perhaps, too, I am in error when complaining of the absence 
of lucid criticism, for we are told that ‘‘ the bowling was so weak 
that it would have moved a seaside landlady to tears.’’? 

Under the circumstances, in considering the problems of 
cricket, it seems more valuable to obtain the opinions of.a few who 
have devoted the best part of each summer to thoughtful criticism 
of, but not participation in, first-class matches. Naturally ‘‘ Dux” 
first occurs to us all, but Major Trevor modestly writes that with 
all the work that lies to his hand, he cannot devote the large amount 
of time and thought which he considers due to any writing in the 
Badnunton on pregnant topics. However, he has already so happily 
expressed himself on the waste of time, that his views on that 
problem may be advantageously quoted : 

“It is late in the day, and possibly a trifle useless as well, to 
register a protest anew. Yet what is refused to both sentiment and 
logic may be conceded to practicality. The public objects most 
strongly to waste of time, and it is absolutely necessary to consider 
the public. The fact that -first-class cricket is an industry has got 
to be faced. Also the more important fact that it is an industry (in 
the nature of an exhibition) which is dependent for its very existence 
on public support. Now, what the public chiefly abhors is the 
drawn game. They want to see a ‘finish,’ and the county com- 
mittees want to see the public’s money. I venture to think that the 
necessary steps could be taken without adding one jot or one tittle 
to ues statute book, aN tinkering yan the bat or the wickets, 


1 With rae to the new system of Pais well-known cricketers as critics, the 
myriad readers of the Daily Mail evidently like to know what the players think of the 
matches in which they take part, and that is the sole and simple reason why the 
comments are published.—Ep. 
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and without putting dynamite in the ball. A mere practical appli- 
cation of the good old nursery motto, ‘ Save time,’ would seem to 
meet the case. Among the fruitful forms of delay are the late start, 
the wait between the fall of wickets, the trial ball, unnecessary pro- 
longation of intervals between innings, the tea interval, and the 
successful appeal against bad light—which latter it is difficult to 
defend, except on the ground of personal danger; and in that case 
the umpires should stop the game on their own initiative. Careful 
estimates made by a variety of people during recent seasons and on 
numerous occasions average the loss per diem at 65 to 75 minutes, 
more than three and a half hours in a match, without considering 
the question of an earlier start on the second and third days, say 
at eleven. It is worth considering whether it is not also possible to 
do something in the way of overtime, z.ec. the making up in later 
stages, if circumstances permit, of time lost by bad weather in 
earlier stages.” 

Apart from the last somewhat complicated suggestion, it is 
obvious that the remainder of the proposals of this thoughtful writer 
are eminently of a nature to be popular with the spectator. The 
fact is that a good deal of the dilatoriness of Australian cricket has 
been imported into our home matches without these latter possess- 
ing the unlimited amount of time apportioned to those played at the 
Antipodes. On making this observation to a well-known amateur he 
replied, ‘‘ That is all very well, but the spectator does not appreciate 
the fag of playing first-class matches all through the season.” To 
which the obvious retort is that any amateur who is thus fatigued had 
better take a rest. In few instances is it truly said of a professional 
that he is stale, unless he has been on a tour in the winter, whilst 
several, like J. T. Hearne, Brockwell, and Albert Trott, have at 
some period played the game in masterly fashion all the year round 
for long spells, only relieved by sea voyages. These are not the 
men who indulge in a minimum of play combined with a maximum 
of pavilion, nor was this ever the way with Dr. W. G.. Grace. 
Always first in the field, during the bulk of his career he must often 
have played longer hours than now prevail; and really there seems 
little rational argument to be advanced against the earlier start on 
the second and third days of a match. It is often tried on the third 
morning when the visiting side want to draw at five, which shows 
there is no reason why it should not always be feasible. 

Upon the question of playing Test Matches to a conclusion, 
there is as much to be advanced against as for it. The method is 
totally foreign to all the conditions under which English cricket has 
been fostered, and it is likely to produce caution rather than 
brilliance in the batting; for there will be a tendency to try to keep 
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up the wickets in order that runs may come, rather than to attempt 
to make them. I am quite aware that thestatement that a selection 
committee under such conditions would choose an extra Quaife and 
Hayward, rather than another Spooner and Jessop, has been 
declared to be unsporting, because the selection committee would 
choose the best men. Yes, but they would choose. the men most 
likely to win the game, and under the altered conditions the steady 
batsman must have additional value when there is no possible 
necessity for runs having to be hit off against the clock. All the 
sporting tendencies of county cricket are being eliminated one by 
one as the business side more completely prevails, and it would be 
the paramount duty of a selection committee to take no risks, but 
to provide the team most likely to obtain victory. A century by 
a stonewaller is in point of runs as good as one by a terrific hitter 
under those conditions, and more likely to wear down opposing 
bowling. Those who have witnessed Test Matches under the 
conditions prevalent in the Australian colonies all agree that the 
games, however keen, lose an element of interest perceptible here. 
Yet it is doubtful whethcr we would not all sacrifice that on a day 
when rain has robbed a Test Match under English conditions of its 
value. To promote keen cricket, how would it be to enact that the 
Test Matches should have eighteen clear hours allotted for the issue 
to be fought out, so that the time wasted by rain might be recovered 
on an extra day? This would avoid unlimited protractedness and 
to some extent obviate another difficulty, namely, whether an 
English pitch could possibly stand much prolonged cricket on it. 
It would indeed be ironical if the mere fact of winning the toss in 
an unlimited match gave the side having the choice of innings yet 
more benefit than at present. 

A regular spectator of the metropolitan matches considers that 
the following additional observations should be made and their 
bearing left to the consideration of readers: ‘‘ There can be no 
question that if the next Australian team revert to the pertina- 
ciously steady cricket displayed in 1899, and abandon the more 
popular and attractive game played in 1902, they are hardly likely 
tolosea Test Match limited to three days. Under those stonewalling 
impassive methods, they can safeguard themselves against defeat, 
and if the weather be propitious they may obtain a victory. It is 
all very well to try to get brilliant cricketers into a Test Match, but 
the defensive ones invariably wear down the attack to which the 
aggressive bats more often than not succumb. If you had to choose 
between Messrs. Jessop, Palairet, Spooner, and K. S. Ranjitsinhji 
with Denton and Hirst as batsmen, or Messrs. Fry, Perrin, and 
Beldam with Quaife, Hayward, and Knight, there is no question 
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which would be more attractive to watch, but also, as I am con- 
vinced, no question that the others would be of sounder value in the 
exigencies of Test Matches, especially when played to a finish.” 

However, as the Australians always play cricket in a commercial 
spirit, being keenly anxious for big gates, it is probable that they 
will never revert to the wearisome game they exhibited on some 
tours, for fear of wearing out the patience of the public. Still, there 
is much in the above contention that admits of no denial. 

Few writers upon cricket are at once so judicious and so 
original as Mr. Randal Roberts, the acting editor of The Tatler, and 
an application to him elicited the following reply :— 

‘‘As an arm-chair critic and with the fear of C. B. Fry before 
my eyes, I speak with diffidence. To my mind one of the chief 
problems of cricket at present is to find some plan for relieving the 
game of the monotony which is fast creeping over it; I mean, of 
course, from the spectator’s point of view. But no legislation will 
do this. What is wanted are more Stoddarts and more T. C. 
O’Briens, or a few such teams as the Yorkshire eleven was three 
years ago or the Surrey eleven in the days of John Shuter. Mere 
run-getters or match-winning teams will never sustain the public 
interest in county cricket.” 

In other words, Mr. Randal Roberts wants to wake up cricket, 
and correctly lays his finger on the point that to-day most first-class 
cricketers and most counties do not play the right sort of game. 
What can be more wearisome than the persistent iteration of the 
off-ball theory, which a judicious batsman lets alone time after time 
until one wonders whether some bowlers ever can send down a ball 
on the wicket? Even more dreary is the consummately unsports- 
manlike trick of playing a ball with the legs. George Hirst is not 
exactly the bowler most people would select for this type of leg- 
exercise, but Mr. J. H. W. T. Douglas, at Leyton, this summer 
dealt with several successive deliveries in this way. There was, 
however, a difference of expression in the grin on the bowler and 
batsman’s respective countenances when the latter received a severe 
blow on the knee as the reward of his temerity. 

Batting like that of Dr. W. G. Grace and Mr. Shuter v. Aus- 
tralians, of Sir T. C. O’Brien and the late Mr. G. F. Vernonmeen 
Yorkshire, of Mr. Ernest Smith in two wonderful innings v. Surrey, 
of Mr. G. L. Jessop in the Test Match of 1902, and such contribu- 
tions as Mr. Victor Trumper has given us by the batch, and as 
Mr. Stoddart or Mr. A. G. Steel used to play— those are the things 
that make for real cricket, not the careful compilation of steady 
centuries by the laborious perfecting of two or three masterly strokes. 
To the above-named group there is hardly one contemporary English 
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cricketer who can show claims for admission, excepting K. S. 
Ranjitsinhji and Mr. R. H. Spooner. Great batting we have galore, 
but it is the genius capable of electrifying a game who furnishes 
such a genuine attraction. Possibly the most wearisome thing of all 
is mere record breaking, a plague to everyone except the compilers 
of the new standard, one invariably destined to be of a temporary 
nature, 

A cricket problem on which Mr. Randal Roberts could have 
expatiated is the super-sensitiveness of cricketers. He wrote a 
comment on a certain amateur in which he observed that it remained 
to be seen whether the runs he made compensated for those he gave 
away. Lo and behold a solicitor’s letter was fired in upon him 
which he had the humour promptly to publish. But this raises a 
serious problem. Ifa genuine and experienced critic may not pass 
an adverse opinion on the form of an amateur without the probable 
employment of legal remedies because ‘‘the remarks have hurt 
our client very much and tend to diminish his value as a cricketer,” 
to what are we coming? Are we to expect daily quotations such 
as ‘‘ Fry rose to a premium in consequence of his fine century ; 
the option on Jackson as a bowler was successful, seeing that he 
took five wickets yesterday; the slump in Hampshires was very 
severe and not checked by the rumour of the return of Major Poore 
in August; Ranjis simmered, as he may not appear on Monday; 
but Spooners were popular, and there was a fair demand for 
Bosanquets ”’? 

Seriously, resort to such methods as legal interference 15 
ridiculous ; but some cricketers seem to imagine that if they play 
at all, the least that a grateful press can do is to fall down and 
worship the general condescension. Of course it is only a small 
minority who are thus petty, but they have a habit of coming to 
the surface and bringing disrepute on the rest. There is another 
danger. Suppose a critic writes a eulogy of an innings which the 
batsman himself thinks he did not play well; will he instruct his 
solicitor to demand an apology for unduly elevating him in the eyes 
of the public? On second thoughts, this contingency is not likely 
to occur as a problem pressing for immediate consideration. 

Mr. O. R. Borrodaile, the popular Essex secretary, is recognised 
as an enthusiastic sportsman and profoundly capable judge. My old 
friend has summed up his contemporary cricket creed as follows :— 

‘“‘T do not believe in playing Test Matches to a finish. I believe 
in rigid abolition of the tea interval, in playing until seven o’clock 
when light permits, and starting on the second and third days at 
eleven. I believe the best way to attract a good ‘gate’ is to play 
good cricket. The public are capital judges, and will come to see 
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the best available so long as the game is played hard. As for drawn 
games, I believe in the principle adopted by the second-class counties, 
which would promote additional keenness in spectators and players. 
I believe there is too much batting at nets and too little bowling 
except by the ground staff; and I would solve the chief problem of 
to-day—how to avoid missing catches—by regular fielding practice. 
To improve the fielding is the crying need of contemporary cricket.” 

Mr. Borrodaile thus embraces all the points not previously 
raised, but one or two need a few observations. The method of 
scoring now experimented upon by the second-class counties has not 
met with universal approval among them, though adopted by the 
vote of the majority; and it has, of course, an additional efficiency 
for them because all their fixtures are limited to two days. The 
rule of reckoning is as follows :— 

‘Three points shall be scored for a win in a completed match ; 
should the match not be completed, the side leading on the first 
innings shall score one point; should a result on the first innings 
not be arrived at, no point shall be scored; in the event of a tie ina 
completed match or in a match decided on the first innings, the 
points shall be divided.” But at the meeting at Lord’s last December 
an amendment was carried that matches in which both sides shall 
not have completed an innings shall not count in the percentage of 
possible points obtainable, though the dissentient to it declared this 
was a retrograde movement and would be an encouragement to 
teams to draw matches. 

It is that dreary experience known as playing out time, that 
forlorn last hour of fruitless batting when the regular bowlers are 
rested and anyone is given a turn with the ball, that has done much 
to weary spectators. So poor is the game as thus played that often 
the report ends, ‘‘ As there was no prospect of attaining a definite 
result, by agreement between the captains stumps were pulled up 
at six o’clock, to the manifest relief of all concerned.” Anything 
which prevents that torpor will be hailed as a solution to a very 
pressing problem. 

With regard to the fielding practice, mere chucking of the ball 
from one to another is of little efficiency, because it never has the 
spin on it which constantly causes a catch to be dropped in a match. 
Catches should be hit up with the bat, and hit hard without too 
much consideration for the hands of the fieldsmen; opponents have 
none. From a very wide experience, assisted by the views of those 
better qualified than myself to judge, I should say that the ground 
fielding is at present at by no means a low standard in first-class 
matches.. A very different verdict must be passed on the catching, 
for the same story is told time after time of batsmen let off and the 
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match thus thrown away. I recently read that in one county fixture 
over thirty catches were dropped, so it would be a bold man who 
could venture to estimate what thevdefinite result would have been 
had the first chances given by each batsman been accepted. There 
is no doubt that the selection committees for representative matches 
are at length affected in their choice by consideration of how a 
prominent man can field. But it appears that, as a rule, it is 
the last four or five selections in a county side, notably the bulk of 
the colts, who fall so far short of a safe standard of catching. Of 
course bad catching has become additionally fatal, because the 
tendency of contemporary bowling is to try to get batsmen caught, 
notably with leg breaks. 

On several occasions a very distinguished amateur has anony- 
mously permitted his views to be given, and in the present case he 
observes :—‘‘ My solution to all cricket problems is to leave the 
legislation alone and to turn attention to improving the standard of 
fielding and bowling. As for widening or heightening the wicket, 
altering the bat, and such-like, I would as soon bore a hole through 
the ball. However, if only umpires were infallible—alas! how fer- 
vently cricketers wish they were—I would give them decisive powers 
over leg play. At present, on an appeal for 1bw, the umpire has to 
decide whether it pitched straight and whether it would have hit 
the wicket. Now, it happens with leg play that a ball hits the 
batsman before the umpire can tell if it would break, and even 
before it pitches, and I should like to see an umpire of the ideal 
type given authority to dismiss this obstructionist.”’ 

Against this, however, has.to be set the fact that all legislation 
in cricket affects every class of game, and anyone who has had 
experience of the appalling umpiring prevalent in otherwise delightful 
minor matches will realise that to increase the powers of this ignorant 
and prejudiced oracle would be seriously to damage the game. 
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MEET OF LORD BATHURST’S V.W.H. IN FRONT OF THE ‘'BULL,’’ FAIRFORD 


MEMORIES OF THE COLN 


BY H. Boe MAGPHERSON 
(With I lustvations trom Photographs by J. W. Gardner, Fairford) 


DuRING recent years there has apparently been an abnormal increase 
both in the number of anglers who “ fain would fish, but know not 
where to go,” and in the value of trout-fishing within reach of the 
metropolis. This is partly due to the fact that owing to the abuse 
of permits granted to applicants for a day or two on private water, 
many well-known streams are now closed to the public throughout 
practically the whole of their course. Should any free water exist 
it is rendered almost useless by over-fishing. The increased value 
of dry-fly streams has had its inevitable result in the restriction of 
the public to open or ticket water, for proprietors are naturally 
careful to preserve what has now assumed a considerable value in 
the market. In many cases angling clubs have obtained rights over 
long stretches of the chalk streams which were formerly open to the 
public by ticket or otherwise, and these club waters are always very 
strictly preserved. The demand for trout-fishing increases every 
year, and, as I have shown, the supply is less than ever. 
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The innumerable queries which appear week by week in the 
sporting periodicals with regard to angling resorts prove that there 
are many who are at a loss where to spend their summer or autumn 
holidays, and it is for the benefit of such fishermen that these lines 
are penned. Comparatively few can afford the luxury of a trip to 
Scotland even if their time were not, as it often is, so strictly 
limited. There are also many for whom dry-fly fishing has an irre- 
sistible attraction, and for whom the ‘‘ chuck and chance it’? method 
has no charms. 

lor their benefit I will endeavour to describe that stretch of the 
Gloucestershire Coln on which I served my apprenticeship in dry- 








THE COTTAGE AT THE HEAD OF THE FIRST BEND 


fly fishing, and where I have since met with moJerate success year 
by year, attaining in due course to a degree of proficiency which has 
at any rate enabled me to hold my own with my fellow-anglers. In 
my undergraduate days the rod was my inseparable companion, and 
considerable astonishment was roused in the High Street at Oxford 
by the progress of the author and others like-minded, armed with 
rod and basket, on the way to Fairford, some twenty-five or thirty 
miles distant. The “‘ Townees”’ stood and gaped at us, wondering 
where we were bound during what was, of course, the close season 
for coarse fish, their own utmost efforts in that direction being 
confined to the capture of barbel, perch, chub, roach, and such-like. 
O-2 
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For the benefit of the uninitiated I may say that Fairford is the 
headquarters of the ticket water of the Coln. Below the town for a 
mile and a half downwards the fishing is in the hands of the pro- 
prietor of the ‘‘ Bull” Hotel, who strictly preserves the water and 
restocks it when necessary. During recent years the ‘‘ Swan” Hotel 
at Bibury has also passed into the same hands, together with two 
miles of fishing on the same stream. From all accounts the latter 
is also excellent, but it is only of the Fairford water that I can 
speak from personal experience. However, the same description fits 
both, as the hotel charges are the same in both cases, and tickets 











MAY BUSH FIELD 


are issued at the same rates, namely, 2s. 6d. per day, except during 
the May-fly, when the price is raised to 5s. The hotel tariff works 
out at about half a guinea a day, which cannot be considered exces- 
sive—if one drinks one’s bottle of Bollinger for dinner it is heavier 
(and pleasanter) of course, but I am speaking of the man of modest 
tastes—and the fare is excellent. The society consists almost 
entirely of the angling fraternity—mostly regular visitors. 

As a school for the novice the Fairford stretch is all that can be 
desired, but no mere beginners need hope for a heavy creel among 
these most wily of trout. It is true that the little ones are easily 
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beguiled—what troutlings indeed are not? But as the size limit is 
three-quarters of a pound, many a fish which would be kept else- 
where is here returned to the water, and woe betide the angler who 
infringes this law! The result is that all sizeable trout have 
probably either been pricked or returned as too small at least once 
in the course of their lives, while the big fish seldom appear till the 
coming of the May-fly, and even if seen feeding, can seldom be 
induced to take the smaller flies, save by the most skilful follower of 
the gentle craft. | 

My first attempt was unusually successful for a novice, and I 
was well satisfied with a brace and a half of takeable trout. At this 
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period of my education a blank was not uncommon, but by the end 
of the season I had learned to place a fly tolerably well by dint of 
hard work and by watching more skilled performers. Many a time, 
unknown to them, have I watched the local experts as they stalked 
and killed trout which had failed to appreciate my lures. As years 
went by every inch of the water became familiar to me; as my 
knowledge of the stream increased, my affection for its rippling 
shallows and deep still reaches was likewise augmented ; and though 
I have since wandered far and wide in search of sport, I can truly 
say that the Coln still holds the first place among all the rivers | 
have known. bia 
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I well remember the first big trout which I creeled on this 
lovely stream. A bonny fish it was as it lay in all its spotted beauty 
on the bank, the sunset lighting up its symmetrical shape with a 
tinge of red. Many atime had I watched the circling rings and 
bubbles as fly after fly disappeared from view, sucked down with the 
gurgling ‘‘ plof”? which marks the rise of a heavy fish. Duns of all 
shades were tried in vain, till one happy day a tiny olive proved its 
doom. The fish, apparently well hooked, hurled itself twice in 
succession out of its native element, and then, the reel screaming 
under its unwonted strain, made straight for the weeds on the 








THE FARM 


further side. Now or never the rush must be checked, and firmly 
yet gently turned from the well-known shelter. The point of the 
rod was raised, the trout felt the pressure of the lowered butt. It 
was a question whether the fine gut point would stand the strain. 
Sound it must have been, for the trout yielded, and after a few more 
determined runs came within reach of the net. In perfect condition 
and scaling 34 1b., this trout was a picture of what Salmo fario 
should be when at its best. 

Many such specimens are annually obtained on this stretch of 
the Coln. In 1903 the best brace killed scaled 7} 1b., obtained by 
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an angler whose skill is well known and whose reputation as an 
expert is firmly established. No season tickets are issued, local 
anglers and visitors are on the same footing. The season opens 
on the first of April, closing with the last days of September. The 
river bed is composed of gravel, and is little affected by the winter 
floods ; thus the pools and lies of trout seldom change as they do in 
northern rivers. At the head of the water is an island, round which 
the Coln flows as two distinct streams, uniting again as if by mutual 
agreement. The general tendency on the part of strangers is to 
ignore this portion, but as a matter of fact it is better and holds 














THE BLACK POPLARS 


larger fish than other stretches which are oftener tried. I have fre- 
quently had excellent sport here in the May-fly, when the remainder 
of the water was crowded with anglers who had arrived early on 
the scene, while I, having come by train from a distance, must 
perforce make the best of what remained vacant. The surprise of 
my fellow-anglers on viewing my baskets and learning where they 
were obtained was distinctly amusing. Some, indeed, put me down 
as a teller of fish stories, but since then I have regretted my 
candour, as it is now seldom indeed that the island beat is 
vacant. 
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The cream of the fishing, however, lies at the further end—the 
last meadow, about 200 yards in extent, being worth all the others 
put together. Here alders fringe the stream, and in places it is 
a difficult feat to reach trout when lying close under the bank 
overshadowed by the branches. The bushes, however, form an 
excellent screen from the eyes of these wary fish, which, however, 
partially lose their caution during the May-fly carnival. The heavy 
trout generally live in the deep water of this bottom meadow, going 
higher up to feed during the rise in some swift shallowabove. Here 
the stream runs very narrow, swirling past in places like a Scottish 
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brook, till it reaches a pool just above the bridge which forms the 
boundary. Here, in days gone by, a monster trout dwelt, of which 
wondrous tales are told. One angler, more fortunate than his 
fellows, hooked him in the evening when dusk was fast drawing on, 
and manfully played him till nothing could be seen in the darkness. 
At length the fish got into the weeds. and the line was firmly fixed, 
though whether the trout was still on seemed very doubtful. Lights 
were brought, and the fly, alas! was found firmly embedded in the 
weeds, but the big trout was gone. It is said that this angler never 
quite got over the shock to his nervous system. The trout was 
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constantly seen again, but never deigned to take a fly. He was 
eventually, I believe, removed by the old poaching dodge of a stick 
with a wire noose at the end, on account of his partiality for fry. 
In spite of his cannibalistic propensities his destruction was gene- 
rally regretted. I have never been able to ascertain his correct 
weight. 

The patterns most in vogue during the early part of the season 
are the Yellow and Olive Duns, March Brown, Hare’s Ear, Red Quill, 
and Ogden’s Fancy. Such are, at any rate, those which I have 
found most effective, and most of the patterns are recommended by 
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the proprietor of the ‘‘ Bull” to his guests, who will do well to 
ascertain what fly is on the water before beginning operations. 
The Duns, with all their minute variations, hatch out very early in 
the season, but the March Brown seldom fails during the opening 
week, and may be used with good results till the end of May. No 
hard-and-fast rule can, however, be laid down, and if an angler 
cannot himself detect the fly which trout are taking he need not 
hope for success on the Coln. The Alder generally appears rather 
before the May-fly, and from then till the end of the season proves 
very deadly. 
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During the May-fly, which hatches out early in June or, under 
favourable conditions, in the last week of May, the Coln is crowded 
with visitors from all parts of the country. This is only natural, 
seeing that Fairford is within easy reach of the metropolis. But 
there are fish for all, although no doubt he who rises betimes in the 
morning secures the most coveted position. For a few days trout 
would seem to fight shy of the unaccustomed delicacy, and often 
come short of the natural as well as the artificial insect. But 
they soon remember the joys of former banquets, and then the 
fun begins. The big fish move into the shallows or hover near the 
surface in search of the juicy morsels. They lose their cunning 
for a few short days, and the angler revels in the success of his 
favourite pursuit. It pays well to mark a number of really good 
fish early in the season, and when the May-fly comes to try for 
them in succession. After a time the trout grow more or less 
gorged, and the last days are never so killing as the first. I have 
at times seen the fly so thick that they almost seemed to darken the 
air, the myriad hosts of dancing forms flitting in the sun or falling 
on the surface of the water. The common delusion that the May-fly 
is hatched among the weeds has long been exploded. The larva lies 
buried in the gravel bed of the stream till the time comes for it 
to assume its mature form. Hence weed-cutting does not injure the 
rise of May-fly as has been so often stated. Indiscriminate weed- — 
cutting injures other sources of food-supply no doubt, but on this 
stretch of the Coln the greatest care is taken to conduct this, as all 
other matters connected with fish, after the most approved scientific 
methods. 

I do not, however, wish to dogmatise on the subject of dry- 
fly fishing. Others far more capable have thrashed it out until 
one is tempted to wonder what further discoveries can be made. 
I must briefly allude to the habit of smutting, which is commonly 
known as ‘‘the fisherman’s curse.”’ The tiny midges appear on the 
Coln every now and then as on other streams, and only the smallest 
Dun has any chance of success. The trout seems to revel in these 
almost invisible insects as a gourmet enjoys some tasty morsel which 
follows his repast. 

I will conclude with a brief description of a typical day when 
the May-fly is ‘‘ up,” such a one as I have many a time spent by the 
banks of the Coln. On this occasion I was early on the scene, and 
after purchasing a few necessaries at the tackle shop en route for the 
river, made my way, as usual, to the further end of the water, fol- 
lowing the course of the stream with rod and tackle already adjusted. 
A carefully tested tapering-to cast, two yards in length and finest 
undrawn, was attached to the line. No need to ask what fly is now 
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on the water, so a May-fly, a perfect imitation of the green drake, 
dressed small, was affixed beforehand. Few rods were yet astir, 
trout had not begun to move, for the May-fly would not be on the 
water for some hours to come. I found my favourite stretch 
unoccupied, so promptly sat down to admire the picturesque scene 
around me and to watch for the first rise. There were at least half- 
a-dozen fish here which had hitherto defeated my utmost efforts, but 
with the coming of the May-fly I hoped soon to induce them to 
rise. As time went on anglers began to appear, singly and in 
parties of two and three together, each appropriating a vacant 
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stretch for his own benefit. Fishing etiquette debars anglers from 
trespassing on staked-out claims, and only strangers are guilty of 
the offence. But there is room for all, trout are everywhere, and 
are now in the most unlikely places. One by one the fly began to 
appear, sailing down with upright wings. ‘‘ Plof!” that was surely 
one of my old acquaintances, the big trout which lies in the eddy 
below that overhanging alder? I began operations, and crawling 
to the bank dropped my fly in exactly the right spot with the 
requisite loop which defies the drag of the stream on the line. It 
must have passed literally over the trout’s nose, and in one second 
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I was into what appeared to be a good fish. After a lively five 
minutes the net came into play and the creel was heavier by the 
weight of a two-pounder. One after another my old acquain- 
tances met with the same fate, one eventually defeating me in a bed 
of weeds which I had temporarily forgotten. They all proved to be 
good trout, ranging from I to 2+1b. On this occasion I killed 
nothing phenomenal, and at nightfall returned to the hotel with ten 
fish weighing 14 lb. A goodly basket on public water, and one 
of which no angler need be ashamed. 

There are bigger trout in the Coln than any I have had the 
fortune to secure. There are always, by the way, good fish below 
the boundary bridge, but it is difficult to land them, as ticket 
holders may not venture to cast up from below. I have lost several 
here and killed few. The only chance is to force them up directly 
they are hooked; otherwise they get into the weeds below the 
bridge and either break the tackle or disengage themselves from 
the hook. There is another charming pool below the island I have 
already mentioned. There are big trout here, but terribly wary, 
owing to the fact that nearly everybody has a cast on his way 
down stream. 

The Coln eventually flows into the Thames, and has a more 
varied course than most of our English rivers, now flowing slow 
and deep, now dashing headlong over the shingle like a mountain 
burn. It would be interesting to call old Izaak Walton once 
more to life and to place him beside the Coln, face to face with 
trout warier by far than any which he so quaintly described. 
How would he or any of the anglers of his time deal with these 
wily fish? Successfully, perhaps, but with modern tackle and with 
modern flies. 
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THE shattering of reputations has been the feature of the present 
season so far as it has gone. One animal “‘stands out,” indeed, as 
an exception, and that is the wonderful filly Pretty Polly, who has 
confirmed the promise she gave as a two-year-old. Then she 
won every race for which she started without being called upon to 
extend herself; but experienced men knew that there was a big “ if”’ 
about what she might do at three, for just as often as not a filly 
loses her form or else shows an inability to stay the courses over 
which ‘‘classic’”’ races are run. Pretty Polly, however, carried off 
the One Thousand Guineas in her accustomed style, and only a 
comparatively few people were found to express doubts as to whether 
she would last the longer course at Epsom. There again she 
cantered home for the Oaks, and yet once more for the Coronation 
Stakes at Ascot with gst. 10lb. on her back, making her total of 
winnings the nice round sum of £25,250; and now it is asked 
whether she will stay the long striding course at Doncaster. John 
Porter, it appears—I forgot to talk to him about it when I saw him 
last, and shall not see him again till this number of the magazine 
is published—did not like the way she changed her leg in finishing 
for the Oaks; apparently he does not think she will win the Leger, 
and his opinion on such matters is to be received with the very 
highest respect. It is rash to differ from an authority of. the 
Kingsclere trainer’s eminence, and it will be a veritable triumph of 
judgment on his part if Pretty Polly fails on the 7th of September ; 
but personally I shall have faith in her ability to win until I see 
her beaten. 

Apart from the flying filly no animal has come out consistently 
well this year, the first to discredit himself having been St. Amant. 
It was coining money to lay 7 to 2 on him for the Newmarket 
Biennial last April, men at Newmarket told each other, as they do 
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when they are hesitating a little and want to be encouraged to take a 
bold step by finding that somebody else is ready to take it; but 
assuredly it did look good, for what was there to beat? There was 
His Majesty, it presently appeared; and as for the race, the sour 
disposition which St. Amant evinced was even uglier than his 
failure to go fast enough—if the one were not the cause of the other. 
I hope I am not being too personal in saying that rarely have the 
same features exhibited such different expressions as did those of 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild on the rath of April at Newmarket and 
at Epsom on the 1st of June. Some of his friends were going to 
condole with him after the Biennial; but those who were well 
advised said nothing. All hopes of the Derby seemed gone—to be 
revived gorgeously when St. Amant had cantered away with the 
Two Thousand, and to be again depressed when he made so poor a 
display in the Newmarket Stakes. And now what of the St. Leger ? 
That he will beat Pretty Polly I cannot for a moment believe. Will 
he beat John o’ Gaunt ? There are those who hold that St. Amant 
won at Epsom partly because, his head shrouded in hood and 
blinkers, the raging thunderstorm did not greatly affect him, and 
partly because it did affect some of the others. There seems cause 
to conclude that Gouvernant does not stay—though, nevertheless, 
he could scarcely have run up to anything like his form: he was 
seventh of eight starters—and Henry the First went greatly down in 
public estimation after the last race at Ascot, when he disappointed 
many lovers of the sport who would have liked to see Mr. Musker 
with a good horse. Since Ascot he has run rather moderately at 
Lingfield. 

I started by writing of shattered reputations. St. Amant did 
not come out scatheless. Henry the First, though he should win 
races, is by no means the animal his friends hoped he would turn 
out to be; Gouvernant as a Derby horse is an exploded myth— 
if myths do explode, but at any rate the phrase is comprehen- 
sible. Futile as excuses frequently prove, I am strongly inclined to 
fancy that we have not seen nearly the best of John o’ Gaunt, and 
that the son of Isinglass and La Fléche will make a name for him- 
self. In the Two Thousand Guineas he ‘‘ hung’ so much at the 
start that he could never get on terms with St. Amant. In the New- 
market Stakes Mr. George Thursby got off, beat St. Amant fairly 
and squarely, and then, as he frankly admits, regarding the race as 
won, allowed Madden on Henry the First to beat him—that is to 
say, having eased his horse, Mr. Thursby could not set him going 
again. 

The Derby was an odd race if what I hear be true. St. Amant 
was granted permission to take a place at the extreme right of the 
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line, and when the barrier rose the story is that someone standing by 
ready with a long whip smote him with extreme vigour across the 
quarters, causing him to dash off, and he was never headed. But 
John o’ Gaunt hates rain, and simply would not gallop with the 
deluge descending on him, the thunder pealing, and the lightning 
flashing. ‘“‘I could stand one excuse, or possibly even two with an 
effort; but here are three defeats to be explained away—Two 
Thousand, Newmarket Stakes, and Derby—and that is rather too 
much!” So I fancy I hear some reader remarking, and he may 
be right. We shall see. 

Of the other three-year-olds Rydal Head proved only moderate, 
Clonmell made an easy reputation one afternoon and almost as 
rapidly lost it, Bass Rock and The Scribe are of small-account, 
Montem ast season won the New Stakes at Ascot and the July at 
Newmarket, victories which usually point to a good horse, but 
appear not to do so in her case. 

Pretty Polly is, it is said, to run for the Nassau Stakes at Good- 
wood. It is not a valuable prize, as most readers are aware, being 
worth, as arule, about £700; but she is such a lazy mare, and so 
decided in her refusal to exert herself onthe Heath, that it is thought 
judicious to send her out to be brushed up a bit with the colours 
on. Then she will be kept for Doncaster, and if she, St. Amant, 
John o’ Gaunt, and Ajax meet, with no more known about them than 
is known at present, it will be one of the most notable Legers for 
many years past, as each of the four will have keen partisans. John 
o’ Gaunt, however, Mr. Thursby tells me, will run at Liverpool 
before this article is read. 

Shattered reputations must be set down as the state of the case 
with the older horses likewise. Rock Sand’s, indeed, was very 
seriously cracked last season, at Sandown first and at Newmarket 
afterwards. He was unable to make any sort of a fight with Sceptre, 
and by collateral form I made out, in a review of the season pub- 
lished in this magazine last November, that Zinfandel was about 
7 \b. the better of the two contemporaries, a calculation which was 
precisely justified when the pair met at Epsom in the Coronation 
Cup. There it was that Sceptre went to join the “shattered” 
division; at least, the famous mare was beaten by Zinfandel. The 
report about her said, ‘“‘ Not quite the old Sceptre,’ but, everyone 
naturally thought, near enough to it to win, for her owner would 
not run her if he felt there was a serious chance of her being beaten. 
Beaten, however, she was, and still worse beaten in the Gold Cup 
at Ascot, the tragic race which Lane on Throwaway amazed spec- 
tators by winning. One sees strange things racing, but hardly any- 
thing as strange as this has ever been seen; for if the reader cares 
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to look up the relative capacity of Throwaway and Zinfandel he will 
find it in the record of last year’s Cesarewitch: Zinfandel comes ° 
out as nearly as possible 2st. the better, and the Ascot form is 
consequently about 311b. wrong. The reputation of Zinfandel is 
again weakened by the Ascot Cup, and it was the worst blow of all 
to the waning Sceptre when she was beaten in the Hardwicke Stakes 
not only by Rock Sand (at even weights!) but, over a distance of 
a mile and a half, by Santry—Santry who was believed to have 
been beaten at Hurst Park by Cinquefoil because the former was 
supposed not to get the six furlongs quite as well as the latter. But 
in a mile and a half there are twelve furlongs, and Santry was 
beaten by Rock Sand two lengths, Sceptre three lengths behind. 

-  Itis not the least good going into the question of the Ascot 
Cup. As the race was run Zinfandel did not win, and on the Turf 
Lord Howard de Walden has certainly had very bad luck. At the 
beginning of 1903 it looked as inevitable as anything could be in 
racing that Rising Glass and St. Maclou would add greatly to their 
reputations and to their owner's banking account—Kising Glass, 
who had won over £13,000, counting second money in the Derby, 
in the Eclipse Stakes—there never was a more unlucky defeat than 
this in the history of racing—and in the St. Leger. He failed, 
however, in both the races for which he was sent to the post; 
St. Maclou took a couple of little stakes worth £700; Zinfandel 
this year is beaten in the Ascot Cup, though the fact of Sceptre 
training off apparently removed all danger; and Kilglass, whom 
many people besides myself had set down: as absolutely sure to 
win good races, cannot be forced or persuaded to gallop, though 
tried something like a ‘‘smasher.’’ When horses win their home 
gallops with their ears back, however, it is well to be wary of 
them; but one must sympathise with the owner and with Major 
Beatty. 

Coming to the two-year-olds of the season, long experience 
having shown how seldom the winner of the Brocklesby holds his own 
throughout the year, not much was thought of Vedas at Lincoln, 
and less later in the week at Liverpool, when after a shifty exhibi- 
tion he beat Princess Sagan by only a head; but he won a couple 
more races, giving much weight to animals who had been well tried 
and had proved the accuracy of their trials by winning in turn. 
Lord Rosebery’s Cicero was another that-stood out, and the anta- 
gonism of the pair in the Coventry Stakes at Ascot created much 
interest. The betting was 11 to 10 against Vedas, 6 to 4 against 
Cicero, and though the latter won handsomely by a couple of 
lengths it is not certain that the result is accurate, for an epidemic 
of fever had just broken out in the Vedas stable, and very soon after 
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the race he began to exhibit the symptoms. Not seldom the ill 
effects of this disease are permanent, and the future of the son of 
Florizel II. and Agnostic may be affected. 

At present Cicero (Cyllene—Gas)—a much better-looking colt 
than his rival—is accepted as the best of his year, the only thing 
against him being that he is rather set and furnished, so that there 
seems less than average scope for improvement in him. There is 
more room in this direction in Mr. Neumann’s Llangibby (Wild- 
fowler—Concussion). He was talked about as having been well 
galloped when he came out to meet Cicero in the Woodcote Stakes 
at Epsom; but these scrambles down the hill on the Surrey downs 
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are very uncertain; Llangibby did not get off, and was not in the 
first eight. That no mistake had been made about him he proved 
at Ascot by the style in which he secured the New Stakes, and if 
his performance in the Exeter Stakes at Newmarket a fortnight 
later was not particularly attractive, he had only a moderate and a 
bad animal to beat, and, apparently not being really called upon to 
gallop, he finished in rather slovenly fashion—at least so it struck 
me. It is somewhat strange that he and Cicero are not in any of the 
same races this season. Probably both will run while these pages 
are in the press—too late for comment. 
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Among the two-year-olds sent from Kingsclere to Ascot were a 
particularly good-looking bay filly belonging to the Duke of Port- 
land, named Pamflete (St. Simon—Mneme), and a bay colt belong- 
ing to Lord Crewe called Polymelus (Cyllene—Maid Marian). The 
former of the pair ran a respectable third to Cicero and Vedas, and 
this appeared to give Polymelus more than a chance in a Triennial 
next day, for he had been tried quite 10 lb. the better animal. 
‘This is something extra good,” I was told, and my informant spoke 
with knowledge; only Polymelus did not win. He got off, seemed 
to have the race in hand at the distance, and suddenly collapsed, 
leaving Petit Bleu (Eager—Letterewe), in the Llangibby stable, and 
reckoned a stone behind the colt, to win by four lengths. Petit 
Bleu had been talked about as a certainty for a race at Hurst Park 
shortly before, but had practically taken no part in it, having been 
carried out by a swerving neighbour when the barrier was raised, 
and it may here be added that she failed to justify her favouritism 
for the Plantation Plate at the Newmarket First July, finishing 
fourth. 

Of Polymelus we may safely conclude that something was 
wrong with him at Ascot; indeed, there is no doubt that this is so, 
for when he returned home he was found to be altogether out of 
sorts. He is now in good work again, however, and I confidently 
expect to see him vindicate his private reputation, incidentally show- 
ing that his Ascot form was all wrong. Perhaps before this number 
of the magazine is printed he will have tried his luck at Sandown, 
where Cicero has to give him glb., or he may be kept for the 
Richmond Stakes at Goodwood, where he would have a 12 lb. 
advantage of Llangibby. 

The Duke of Devonshire has a nice filly in Full Cry, a daughter 
of Flying Fox and Lady Villikins. She did not get off at Ascot, and 
was backed for the Princess’ Plate at Newmarket as I have not 
seen an animal backed for some time—7 to 4 on if you were allowed 
to lay it. Again she made a mess of the start, was shut in, but when 
she did find an opening went at a pace which demonstrated what a 
good thing she would have been with fair average luck. ‘‘Certainties,”’ 
however, were discussed in the last number of this magazine. It is 
said that Pretty Polly’s sister Adula is likely to turn out no discredit 
to the family, and I fancy there is more truth in this than in the 
stories which were told about Sanroque, the own brother to Rock 
Sand, who has yet to be seen on a racecourse. Lord Howard de 
Walden has two promising colts, so far as looks and actions go, in 
Isle of Ely (Isinglass—Galinne) and Decanter (Isinglass—Amphora). 
Whether they will ever win races, and if so what sort of races they 
will win, are other matters. 
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At the time of writing the laws of Bridge are under revision by 
a joint committee of the leading card clubs. But in addition to 
the written code there must necessarily remain certain unwritten 
laws, obedience to which, though not enforced by any penalty, is 
none the less incumbent on the fair-minded player. There are, in 
fact, certain tacit understandings, familiar to every experienced 
bridge-player of either sex, which are outside the scope of the 
rules, but which cannot be infringed without incurring the imputa- 
tion of unfairness. 

The most familiar rule of all is that no indication is to be given 
to one’s partner by word, look, or gesture that can possibly assist 
him in the play of the hand or in declaring trumps. At Bridge, 
unlike whist, a certain amount of parleying takes place before the 
play begins, and it is at this point that the door is open widest to 
unfairness. It is a dire breach of etiquette for the dealer to display 
any doubt or hesitation in passing the declaration, as this at once 
discloses that he has a hand upon which a declaration of some kind 
is not out of the question—an extremely valuable piece of information 
to an unscrupulous partner. It is true that dummy will not, if he be 
honourably minded, take the smallest advantage of knowledge thus 
conveyed. So far from relying upon it, many people make it their 
invariable practice to call spades upon these occasions. But one’s 
integrity ought not to be put to so severe a test. It is hard to be 
obliged to undercall one’s hand because one’s partner has wilfully or 
stupidly betrayed his, and it is not everyone who is equal to this 
heroic sacrifice. When the dealer finds that a hand of unusual 
difficulty has led him into making too perceptible a pause, his 
proper course is to make some declaration—not necessarily the one 
he at first contemplated, but, if that be out of the question, the best 
defensive call he can. 

An equally dire offence is to hesitate as to doubling, and then 
not double. In the trump game this particular form of self-betrayal 
generally does more harm than good to the offender, as it enables 
the dealer to locate the adverse trump strength and finesse with 
great effect. But at no-trumps the indication may prove most 
prejudicial to the dealer’s chances. It proclaims at once that the 
naive gentleman who cannot make up his mind whether he will 
double is in possession of a strong suit—not quite strong enough 
to double upon, but nearly so—and, if he be a supporter of the heart 
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convention, that his strong suit is hearts, or that at least he holds 
the ace of it. This knowledge may obviously be of the utmost value 
to his partner, but it ought never to be turned to account. To take 
advantage of so palpable an indication would amount almost to 
deliberate cheating ; and few people would have the face to lead a 
strengthening heart, or the highest card of their shortest suit, in the 
circumstances. They are, of course, bound to lead from their 
longest suit as though they had no inkling of their partner’s strength. 
But, unfortunately, the mischief does not stop short with the opening 
lead. The leader may get in again at a later stage, and then, unless 
he be a player of more than average fairness, he will perhaps yield 
to the temptation to ‘‘try”’ his partner with a heart. And so the 
non-dealers get the advantage of a double without the risk. 

Still more unfair is it to lead purposely at the beginning of 
a hand without asking if you may play, or to ask to see the last 
trick with the object of calling your partner’s attention to it. The 
former irregularity can only be committed in order to prevent the 
third in hand doubling, which the leader has no right todo. To 
show disgust and annoyance when one’s partner leads the wrong 
suit, or to give away the contents of one’s hand by calling to a 
spectator to come and look at it as a curiosity, or by plainly evincing 
an utter absence of interest, betokening abject impotence, in the 
course of events, are proceedings which are rightly looked upon as 
taboo. No indication of any sort ought to be given to friend or 
foe that is not properly and fairly conveyed by the fall of the cards. 

Bridge is not played with the same strictness that was cus- 
tomary at whist, but its etiquette ought to be studiously observed, 
In some cases it has been allowed to override the rules, what 
Mrs. Battle would have called the “rigour of the game” giving way 
to a loose sort of convention that no objection is to be taken to 
certain irregular practices which nevertheless do no harm. Doubling 
out of turn is an instance of this laxity. Allowing dummy to look 
over one or more of the hands is another, though it is perhaps 
unwise for him to do so. (He can hardly assist his partner by 
telling him which hand has the lead, or by asking him, when he 
renounces, if he has no more of a suit, when he has once craved the 
courtesy of a look-over.) Both practices are forbidden by the rules, 
the one impliedly and the other expressly, and yet no penalty 
attaches to either. In one instance, however, there is a penalty 
the exaction of which has fallen into complete abeyance. At whist, 
if at the end of a hand one held a tenace in trumps over the 
player to one’s right one would not have been allowed to show 
those two cards to the table and claim the two tricks which they 
must inevitably make. Had one incautiously done so it is safe to 
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say that any strict player of the old school would have insisted on 
his right to call them as exposed cards, in which case the tenace, ot 
course, would have been inoperative. Now, the rule at Bridge as to 
exposed cards is, as regards the non-dealers, practically the same as 
it was at whist; but it is not customary to treat one’s opponents with 
this severity. If one be in a position to show the dealer that one 
must make so many more tricks without the assistance of one’s 
partner, so that no harm can be done by exposing the winning cards, 
he will not take any captious objection to your doing so. He will 
rather thank you for shortening his labours, and will never dream of 
asking you, as he might, to place your cards upon the table to be 
called. 

Speaking generally, the etiquette of the game demands that it 
should be played in a spirit of all-round equitable fairness. The 
dealer, from an oversight, will sometimes make the mistake of 
claiming all the remaining tricks prematurely. This may induce the 
opponents, relying upon his accuracy of information, to throw down 
their cards, when it becomes apparent that he has made a miscalcu- 
lation, and that unless he had taken a certain tinesse they must have 
made one more trick. He has seen, of course, in what way the 
finesse should be taken, and with the assistance of this information 
could win the tricks he claimed. But clearly this would not be fair. 
The only course open to him is to punish himself for his own 
error by foregoing the extra trick. 

The following light no-trumps, in which the dealer is all 
along in difficulties, shows the varying tactics with which it is 
sometimes necessary to play a hand. 
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A and B are partners against Y and Z. Score: Love-all. Z deals and leaves 
it to Y, who declares no-trumps. 


Y’s hand (dummy). | Z’s hand (the dealer). 
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B is now obliged to lead up to Y in spades. Z loses the odd trick, but might 
have lost more if he had not played carefully. 


Remarks :— 

Trick 1.—The lead is from king, knave, ten. B cannot hold more than 
two diamonds. 

Trick 2.—It is useless to try to clear hearts, as Z has only one card of 
entry, the ace of diamonds. He therefore plays to clear his 
spades. The king is practically marked with B, but Z throws 
away his knave as he may not want to part with the ace on a 
second round, and does not wish to risk blocking the suit. 


Trick 4 and 5.—Z holds up Y’s ace as long as he can. 


Trick 6.—It is useless to clear the spades now, as Y has no remaining 
card of entry. The only chance is to play for Z’s hearts. 


Trick 11.—B has two spades, the king and another, and the eight of 
hearts. Z accordingly puts him in with the six of hearts, 
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SWIMMING. By Ralph Thomas. London: Sampson Low, Marston, 
eo AGisy.” aglow 


Mr. Tuomas informs the reader that he has occupied many years 
in compiling this history of swimming, for it is, in truth, rather a 
compilation than a matter of writing. Whether he has chosen 
his extracts discreetly 1s a question it would be impossible to answer 
without going through the innumerable volumes from which he has 
borrowed. The book certainly contains an immense amount of 
rather straggling information, illustrated by numerous pictures, 
ancient and modern, but we must confess that it is sadly marred by 
the affectations introduced intoits pages. Mr. Thomas has eccentric 
ideas of how a book ought to be printed, and the adoption of these 
will assuredly exasperate many readers. Oneof Mr. Thomas’s objec- 
tions seems to be to the usual and convenient employment of capital 
letters, and so we find the contents beginning with “ preface ” with- 
outacapital P. If he has to speak of a knight it is as “‘ sir Nicholas 
Gimcrack,” and his wife is ‘‘ lady Gimcrack.’”’ When initials have 
to be mentioned, for some mysterious reason Mr. Thomas thinks 
that they should not be printed in the. same type as the 
gentleman’s name—Mr. E. w. Nicholson, for example—though why 
Beemer noressiionld = write ““sir’’ and not “‘mr.” we do not 
understand. Another subject of grief to this quaint author is 
that hyphens were ever invented. He much objects to hyphens, 
an objection which would have a great deal more in it if they 
were not utilised for a necessary purpose. The lines of the 
parenthesis again worry him; he thinks curved dots should. be 
employed instead of lines. As for hyphens, he declares with a 
mixture of sorrow and of anger that the printer will put them 
wherever it is possible, though in truth the printer puts them where 
the author wishes them to be. To split infinitives he has on 
the other hand no sort of dislike, as when he finds it desirable ‘“‘to 
still further take’ his readers into his confidence; and though he 
dwells repeatedly on the extraordinary care he has bestowed and the 
accuracy he has secured, we read in the preface about “ many 
English liabraries..’ We certainly have no grievance against the 
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author, who notes that the Badminton Magazine since 1896 has had 
several excellent articles on swimming, and in various other places 
is pleased to refer in complimentary terms to this publication. 
It is, however, surely a good thing to observe set customs unless 
there is some really sound reason for departing from them; readers are 
used to finding books printed in a certain way, and it is tedious to 
come across strange methods of typography, if only because the 
student’s attention is constantly diverted from the subject by the 
peculiarities he finds in the setting of the text. The value of 
Mr. Thomas’s book is in fact greatly diminished by his meaningless 
whims. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY Doc. By Herbert Compton. Illustrated. 
Vol. I]. London: Grant Kichards.) sagem 


We reviewed the previous volume of Mr. Compton’s book in 
the May number. This, which deals with sporting dogs, is based 
on the same principle. Over 500 experts have been persuaded to 
give their views on the breeds to which they have chiefly devoted 
their attention, the result being, of course, an extremely valuable 
expression of the best obtainable opinion. The weak feature of the 
book appears to us to be the number of illustrations after Reinagle. 
Of course this artist had a reputation in his day, which was at the 
beginning of the last century; several other artists who drew horses 
were equally esteemed, and Reinagle’s dogs will strike many critics 
as bearing no more resemblance to the animals they are supposed to 
portray than did the quasi portraits drawn by many of the artists 
whose remarkable pictures may be found in Taunton’s ‘‘ Famous 
Horses.” There are, happily, other illustrations in the volume, from 
photographs, some only moderately successful, but others giving a very 
just idea of what they represent. Hounds and gun dogs are included 
in the second volume, and much information is given about them. Few 
people are probably aware that the pointer first arrived from Spain 
about the beginning of the eighteenth century. “It is said to have 
been introduced by a ‘ Portugal Marchant,’ and exploited by a needy 
baron of the name of Bichell, who resided in the county of Norfolk, 
and eked out a livelihood by sending game for sale to London.” 
Considering the lack of facilities of transport the game must have 
been in good condition for the table when it reached the metropolis. 
Baron Bichell, by the way, is said to have been among the first to 
master the art of shooting birds on the wing. If he did a good 
business one can imagine that he followed a very agreeable profession. 

We rather regret to find Mr. Compton talking about “ battues ” 
—a word one finds in books, but according to our own experience 
never by any chance hears among shooting men; and he would have 
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done well also not to have stated that ‘‘it is just thirty years since 
the flat-coated retriever first made his bow on the show bench.” 
These slang expressions are out of place in a work which appeals to - 
intelligent readers. The flat-coated retriever did not make a bow at 
all; he very likely barked, and wagged his tail, and did a number of 
other things that dogs do, but making bows is not one of them. As 
a matter of course the flat-coated and curly-coated retriever each has 
enthusiastic adherents; the friends of the latter will be quite in- 
dignant to hear the curly-coated dog described as a waning variety 
of the breed and one that ‘‘has not come to stay’’; but these are 
matters of opinion ‘about which the proverb truly says it is useless to 
argue. The Duchess of Newcastle will also grieve many lovers of 
the Clumber spaniei by stating her opinion that Clumbers are on the 
downward path, though all the experts agree that the present type 
is not satisfactory. Fox-terrier men will, however, be gratified to 
find it stated that their favourite is beyond doubt the most popular 
dog in the country. At the Kennel Club’s Show in 1903, the terrier 


entries ran as follows :—‘‘ Bedlingtons, 7; Welsh, 40 ; Airedale, 53 ; 
Scesisn, 55; Irish, 67; Skye, 73; Dandie Dinmont, 91; and Fox- 
terriers, 277.” To do justice to'this book in the space at command 


would be impossible, so many things in it suggest observation, and 
we may refer readers—and probably there are very few who are not 
interested in, if not devoted to, dogs—to the volume itself. 


FIsHING. Edited by Horace G. Hutchinson. In two vols. London: 
Published at the Offices of Country Life, and by George 
Newnes, Ltd. Ig04. — 


These two singularly comprehensive volumes fill close on a 
thousand pages, and it will be understood therefore that they deal 
with fishand fishing of all descriptions. They~are effectively 
illustrated by old engravings and modern photographs; a feature 
also being pages of coloured pictures of flies. The only fault we 
have to find with the work is that in the table of contents authors’ 
names are not given ; they duly appear at the head of each chapter, 
and a large number of authorities have been pressed into service; 
but it would have been convenient if Mr. Hutchinson had stated 
the names of the writers at the beginning of the book. As was to 
be expected, most of the authors have their own hobbies which 
they magnify at the expense of other varieties of the sport. Thus 
Mr. Martin Smith, for instance, declares that ‘‘ to the man who has 
once developed a love for dry-fly fishing in the clear Hampshire 
stream all other fishing is as naught. He maycondescend to salmon 
fishing when it presents itself, and if he gets hold of a big ’un will 
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allow that the sport contains both exercise and excitement; but, as 
one of our river keepers once said to me when we were discussing 
the probability of salmon getting up into our water, ‘Salmon! we 
wants no salmon! ‘Trout’s: good enough for we! Why, any fool 
can catch a salmon!’” The reader is taken abroad as well as to 
home rivers. Tarpon, mahseer, bola are discussed, sea fishing as 
well as river fishing, and for the matter of that, pond fishing. 
‘“Some German writers,” it 1s said, ‘‘ consider a good-sized bream 
in the winter is at least as good as the carp for food’; but then 
the question arises how good for food the carp may be? Many 
people perhaps can eat carp, but, as with crow, few hanker after 
it. The two volumes are mines of information on all conceivable 
points in connection with the subject treated. 


MoDERN Lawn Tennis. By P.A. Vaile. Illustrated by Explana- 
tory Diagrams and by Action Photographs taken expressly 
for this Work. London: William Heinemann. tIgo4. 


Mr. Vaile can not only play admirable lawn-tennis, but can also 
write lucidly about the game to which he has devoted so much time 
and attention with notable success—indeed, he declares in the 
preface that he is nearly as fond of writing about it as he is of 
playing it. His book he claims to be a combination of the wisdom 
he has derived from champions, together with the result of his own 
experience; and it is to be noted that the photographs have been 
taken by Mr. Geo. W. Beldam, the well-known Middlesex cricketer, 
who is also author of ‘‘Great Golfers’? which we lately had the 
pleasure of noticing. Lawn-tennis, supposed to be dying out a few 
years ago, is certainly at present in a most flourishing condition. 
The reason why the game seemed in a bad way was that ordinary 
players found it hopeless to contend against men who were con- 
stantly engaged in it, and grew discouraged accordingly. Though 
of course there is little fun for the ordinary wielder of the racquet 
if he be opposed not only to a Doherty, a Mahoney, or a Vaile, but 
to good men of the second rank, the general average of play has 
made considerable advance of late years, and the hints and advice 
set down in this book cannot fail to increase the skill of those who 
endeavour to put into practice what the author teaches. 


PEEBLES HYDROPATHIC AND HOTEL. 


A little illustrated pamphlet is issued setting forth the con- 
veniences of this establishment and the attractions of the neigh- 
bourhood, which is within half an hour by rail of Abbotsford, 
Sir Walter Scott’s famous home. Among the attractions aforesaid 
are salmon-fishing on the Tweed and trout-fishing on various waters. 
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THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties,.or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are wtnable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest/that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent Are offered on this condition. 

The result of the August competition will be announced in the 
October issue. / 

/THE JUNE COMPETITION 

The Prizé in the June competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington ; 
Mise i: is H.~D’Aeth, Folkestone; Mr. C. J]. Waters, -Epsom ; 
Myer WV. Richards, H.M:S. Russell, Queenstown; Mr. E. R. Hayes 
Sadler, 7th Gurkha Rifles, Shillong, Assam; Mr. George Duthie, 
Salisbury, Rhodesia; Mr. A. C. Butt, H.M.S. Tamar, Hong Kong; 
Mr. Franklyn Smyth, Sandycove, Kingstown, Dublin; Mr. R. Flint, 
Anfield, Liverpool; and Mr. Leslie H. Wilson, Castlehill, Ayr, N.B. 
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BOULTER’S LOCK ON WHIT-MONDAY 
Photograph bv Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 





THE CROWHURST OTTER HOUNDS—WORKING UP STREAM 
Photograph by Mr. E..H. H. D'Aeth, Folkestone 
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PRETTY POLLY WINNING THE OAKS 
Photograph by Mr. C. J. Waters, Epsom 





A NOVEL DIVE BY THREE CADETS OF H.M.S. ‘' BRITANNIA ”’ 
Photograph by Mr. P. W. Richards, H.M.S. ‘‘ Russell,” Queenstown 
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POLO AT HURLINGHAM—HURLINGHAM JU. RANELAGH 
Photograph by Miss Constance Peel, 76, Ebury Street, S.W. 





CRICKET MATCH AT SHILLONG, ASSAM 


Photograph by Mv. E.R. Hayes Sadler, Lieutenant 7th Gurkha Rifles, 
Shiliong,- Assam 





FINAL OF THE MIXED DOUBLES, RHODESIAN CHAMPIONSHIP TENNIS TOURNAMENT 
Photograph by Mr. George Duthie, Directoy of Education, Salisbury, Rhodesia 





AN UGLY CUSTOMER—SHARK CAUGHT BY YACHT ‘‘VIKING’’ NEAR AUCKLAND, N.Z, 
Photograph by My. H. Winkelmann, Auckland, New Zealand 
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CURLING AT ST. MORITZ, ENGADINE 


Photograph by Miss H. Frances Robertson, Regent's Park Road, N.W. 





‘‘A SUSSEX HEAVE GATE”’ 


Photograph by Mr. J. G. G. Birkett, Burgess Hill, Sussex 


PRIZE GCOMPEDITION 231 





MR. HARVEY DU CROS, JUNIOR, DRIVING HIS I5 H.P. ARIEL CAR UP 
SNOWDON MOUNTAIN 


Photograph by Mr. Wickens, Bangor 





DIVING BOYS AT SINGAPORE 


Photograph by Mr. A. C. Butt, Lieutenant R.M.L.JI., H.M.S. ‘‘Tamar,’’ Hong Kong 
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A START AT THE CURRAGH 


Photograph by My. Franklyn Smyth, Sandycove, Kingstown, Dublin 





SEPOYS OF THE 87TH PUNJABIS 


Photograph by Mr. J. E. Colenso, 87th Punjabis, Kirvkee, Bombay 
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ELEPHANT IN A TIMBER YARD 
Photograph by Mr. W. H. Hastings, 92nd Punjabis, Bhamo, Upper Burm. 
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PROCESSION IN THE BULL ‘RING AT GRANADA 


Photograph by Lady Joan, Verney, Rutland Gardens, SIV. 
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DR. WARING, OF GLENAVY, COUNTY ANTRIM, AND HIS DEERHOUNDS AT THE 
DUBLIN DOG SHOW 


Photograph by Mv. W. Leopold Greeves, Tweskard, Stvandtown, Belfast 





FINAL FOR THE I00 YARDS HANDICAP, LIVERPOOL ATHLETIC GROUNDS, STANLEY 


Photograph by Mr. R. Flint, Anfield, Liverpool 


PRIZE COMPETITION 





THE CROWHURST OTTER HOUNDS—GONE DOWN STREAM 


Photograph by Mr. E. H. H. D'Aeth, Folkestone 





THE OPENING OF THE WALTON HEATH GOLF CLUB —TAYLOR DRIVING 


Photograph by Miss B. E. Coles, Pebble Coombe, Headley, Epsom 
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LACROSSE MATCH—VANCOUVER JU. VICTORIA 


Photograph by Miss A. G. Davies, Victoria, British Columbia 





START FOR THE TOWN PLATE, PAISLEY 


(It will be seen that one horse get off well, another slowly, two collided, and two were left.) 


Photograph by Mr. Leslie H. Wilson, Castlehill, Ayr, N.B. 





GODOLO CASTLE 


The Badminton Magazine 


RO veetoOMES: OF -SPORT 
Lye GODOLO 
BY THE BARONESS FRANCKENSTEIN 


THERE is hardly any estate in Hungary which so well deserves to 
be called ‘‘ Royal” as ‘‘ G6d6l6,”* the King’s beautiful Hungarian 
home of sport. 

The castle was built in 1744 by Count Grasalkowich, one of 
those immensely rich Hungarian magnates who had visited France 
in the reign of Louis XIV., and, in a smaller way, like so many 
nobles of his time, had tried to copy the Ideal Court. Gd6d6l6 is a 
huge vococo building of the best period, and like all the luxurious 
imitations of great French models, contains its theatre and riding- 
school. The place has quite a history of its own, and many an 
important act in the annals of the Hungarian nation has taken 
place within its walls. With this, however, we are less concerned, 
as our present interest in it is sporting rather than political. 


NO. CX. VOL. xIx.—September 1904 R 
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The family of Grasalkowich became extinct in 1844. From 
that time the estate passed through several hands until 1867, in 
which year the Emperor of Austria was crowned King of Hungary 
in Buda-Pest, and to celebrate the event, the nation, in an overflow 
of enthusiasm and gratitude, bought the vast property and presented 
it to its sovereign. This is in afew words the story of Godols. 

- G6d6l6 is about an hour by train from Buda-Pest, the Hun- 
garian capital, but no one could guess its proximity to civilisation. 
Its surroundings are wild and romantic, covering more than 
50,000 acres of big forest-clad hills furrowed with lovely valleys, the 
home of every kind of game. 

The Emperor is a keen sportsman, and one of the best shots in 





A MEET AT GODOLO 


Austria to boot; he inherits the traditional, one might almost say 
legendary, passion of the Habsburgs for sport, and many an anecdote, 
dating from the Middle Ages, is related of the prowess of his 
ancestors. 

The home park at G6d6l6 is wondrously beautiful; near the 
house masses of flowers live their lives to brighten the life of a 
hard-worked sovereign. Then the park gets wilder, great avenues of 
famous trees lead down to the forest criss-crossed by hundreds of 
paths. The turf is green, firm, and springy, providing glorious 
‘going,’ and here the late Empress spent many a happy day 
following the hounds. In those times the Emperor and Empress 
and royal party were very fond of hunting. The pack belonged to 
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the Buda-Pest Hunt Company, of which Count Esterhazy was 
the Master. They had a pack of foxhounds, and, from the first of 
September on, they hunted the fox four days a week and the two 
remaining days the stag. No time was wasted ! 

The imperial hunting stables were not in Géddlé itself, but at 





THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA 


Media, near the kennels, and the royal party drove out there day 
after day in a number of drags horsed with those beautiful greys 
from the renowned breeding farm of Lipiza. The meet was at 
II a.m., and the hounds were taken home at about 3 p.m. There 
is little natural fencing, the most serious obstacles being yawning 
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ditches. When they had a good run the Empress stayed to the end, 
but when there was no scent she came back to Gédélo6 after a few 
hours, and, with her usual incredible energy, had her draghounds 
out to console herself with a good gallop over all sorts of natural 
and artificial jumps. 

When the Empress came home from the drag, tea was at once 
served. After a few moments to rest and change her clothes, her 
Majesty, who never knew what fatigue meant, and whose great and 
perhaps only real pleasure consisted in riding, summoned some of 
the best riders to her school, or ‘‘ circus ”’ as it was called then, and 
for another hour or two she delighted in the faute école. In the 
manege she had few equals, and never a superior. 

She was indeed more skilled in trick riding than any circus 
performer. She would play battledore and shuttlecock on _ horse- 
back, and perform marvellous feats of jumping with led horses. 
Her endurance in the saddle was as great as her skill. But one 
must remember that, from the age of four, her father had kept her 
in constant practice, and had instilled into his daughter a love of 
horseflesh that was even greater than his own. 

The Empress had then from thirty to forty horses for her own 
personal use, and double that number for her equerries and grooms. 
She got her hunters mostly from Ireland, and Mr. Schabel generally 
selected them for her. The horses that she wanted for the school 
came from Lipiza, of the famous breed which belongs to the 
Emperor and dates back for hundreds of years. Among the best- 
known guests in G6d6l6 were Count Esterhazy, Count Andrassy, 
Prince Lichtenstein, and Count Larisch. Often, too, the Empress 
asked some Englishmen to come over, notably Captain ‘‘ Bay”’ 
Middleton—who for many a season piloted her across country in 
Leicestershire and Ireland—and Lord Longford. 

Then suddenly the hunting and riding was stopped in.Goddlo, 
as the health of the Empress was seriously impaired. Years have 
passed, and horse, hound, and horn at G6d6l6 are but a memory 
in the minds—an echo in the ears of the favoured few who shared 
those golden days. 

In the grudging hours which the Emperor allows himself for 
enjoyment and rest, his favourite occupation is stalking, either deer 
or wild boar. He but seldom joins his guests in shooting small 
game. His close friendship with nature and his great passion for 
the chase are the chief solaces of a lonely and strenuous life. 

The great forests of G6d6lé are divided into different “ districts,”’ 
of which those best stocked with big game are Juharos, Valko, and 
last, but not least, St. Kiraly. This last is the Emperor’s favourite 
beat, and is reserved for him alone. Hardly anyone else is ever 
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allowed to shoot over it, and the few who have done so must 
consider it a rare and very marked compliment. Thus, in 1888, the 
Prince of Wales shot there and gota capital stag, a fourteen-pointer, 
which the celebrated artist, Pausinger, painted for him. 

These tracts are the wildest in Gédélé, veritable remains of 
the primeval forests that once covered Central Europe. One of 
the best known valleys is called the Saustand Platz. It would 
be hard to find a more lovely and romantic spot. Big oak and 
maple trees shelter it from strong winds. In summer the sun looks 
down on thousands of wild flowers, whilst small torrents reflect his 





THE EMPEROR SHOOTING 


rays in all the colours of the rainbow. In the winter, when the 
ground is covered with snow and ice, it is the feeding place for the 
stags. There are many small huts for the supply of hay, chest- 
nuts, and maize, and into these huts the food is put every morning 
to keep the game from starvation. There is no place in Hungary 
where so many good. stags may be seen together. On some winter 
days the keepers have counted from two to three hundred head in a 
herd coming for their food. It is also one of the best districts for 
wild boar. Once a year only a small-game drive takes place—the 
whole place is reserved for the king of the woods. The late 
Crown Prince Rudolf was very fond of eagle-shooting, and one of 
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the old half-underground huts that he used in former days is still 
to be seen. In 1875 it was noticed that great numbers of birds 
of prey—eagles, kites, and hawks—took refuge in these woods from 
the still colder northern districts; in fact, fabulous asit may appear, 
ten thousand of the larger birds of prey are here killed annually. As 
it is practically impossible otherwise to get within shot of them, the 
keepers put up little wooden stands, and there the Crown Prince, 
half hidden, spent many a morning waiting for the great eagles 
to swoop down on their prey. On one occasion, after many days’ 
patience, he killed the biggest eagle that has ever been seen in the 
kingdom—and, indeed, probably anywhere. Thespan of this giant’s 
wings was no less than two yards and a half. 

The Emperor goes to G6do6lé about twice a year, the longer 
stay being generally in the autumn after the army manceuvres in 
September. It is then that the stags begin to roar, and that is 
the best and most exciting time to shoot them, as we think in 
Austria. The stags usually begin to roar in Hungary about the 
roth of September—at a much earlier date, that is, than in Styria 
or the Tyrol. The explanation of this difference is to be found in 
the climate of Hungary, which is far hotter than that of Austria, 
and indeed is sometimes quite tropical during the summer months. 
Even within the limits of the vast G6dol6 estate there are districts 
where the stags begin to roar considerably sooner than in others. 

When out stalking at G6d6l6, the guns, as well as the keepers, 
are usually provided with a large shell or conch, which, when 
other means of approaching the quarry fail, is a valuable aid to one 
skilled in its use. 

It must be remembered that the conditions under which stalk- 
ing is carried out in Hungary and Scotland are widely divergent. 
Here, in the great primeval forests of God6l6, the dense trees and 
undergrowth render it often quite impossible to approach the game 
noiselessly. The stag must be lured from the inaccessible depths 
of his kingdom, and it is found that working on his sentiments 
of jealousy is the surest method of stalking him. 

This, then, is the purpose for which the shells are used. To 
imitate exactly the roar of a stag in them is a knack which can only 
be acquired by careful observation and much practice. We will 
suppose that the sportsman has perfected the call, and that the 
‘“‘antlered monarch of the waste,’ attended by his subservient 
throng, hears, as he imagines, the voice of a rival defying him 
before his own subjects. He has a swashbuckling reputation to 
keep up, and will generally answer the call, making at once for the 
challenger, provided that the wind is good. The stalker pauses for 
a moment, and then begins again; and so the ‘‘ wordy war” con- 
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tinues, perhaps for an hour, while nearer and nearer comes the 
challenged, roaring furiously and rattling his antlers against the 
trees. A stag will work himself into such a pitch of fury that he 
not infrequently charges guns and keepers when he gets within 
sight of them. It is a sport that combines all the emotions. 

In the accompanying photograph the head-keeper at G6ddl6, 
Storz by name, is seen standing over an exceptionally fine head that 
was bagged by Prince Leopold of Bavaria. The stag was a white 
one, and had become quite a celebrity in the forest. The Prince was 
particularly anxious to secure it; but when at last he got a shot at 
the quarry, he only wounded it, and it speedily made off. Storz, 
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THE QUARRY 


however, having come across the traces of blood, followed him up 
hour after hour with relentless patience, until the wounded beast 
sought refuge in Storz’s own farmyard, and there fell down dead. 
Two other photographs show the results obtained in a single 
morning’s sport by Prince Leopold and the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
respectively—five stags and a roebuck fell to the gun of the former, 
while the latter accounted for seven stags. 

A driven boar is often so fierce that the guns are usually placed 
on platforms similar to those used for big-game shooting in India. 
On one occasion, indeed, the Grand Duke of Tuscany and a keeper, 
with whom he was following up a slightly wounded boar, had a 
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narrow escape. The tusker took refuge ina thicket. After losing 
one hound in their efforts to dislodge him, they met with un- 
pleasantly rapid success. The boar suddenly bolted, and was on 
them before they had timeto fire. Straight for the keeper he made. 
With a presence of mind that would have done credit to a toreador 
the latter managed to avoid him, turning the rush slightly but 
sufficiently by a blow from the butt end of his rifle. He was, how- 
ever, badly bruised, and his clothes were torn by the animal as it 
passed. For a few moments there was a sort of bull-fight; neither 
could shoot on account of the dogs; but after a few minutes’ 
breathless ‘‘ dodging”’ the boar gave them a fair opportunity for 





A SPECIMEN BAG 


a shot, of which prompt advantage was taken. It was an exciting 
incident, which might have had very disagreeable consequences. 

The Emperor, when going out to shoot, leaves the castle with 
the head-keeper, who accompanies him to the chosen district. 
There another keeper is waiting for him, who knows exactly where 
to go and what to do, as it is his beat and he is responsible for the 
sport shown to the Monarch. This keeper in his turn is in com- 
mand of a staff of under-keepers, and they report to him daily 
what they see and know. Thus the whole plan is fixed beforehand, 
and communicated to the Emperor, who follows exactly the plan 
which has been prepared. 
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One of these old retainers tells with great animation how the 
Emperor and he killed the ‘‘record”’ boar, which weighed over 
460 pounds—33 stone! They had tried in every way to bag the 
monster, who had become well known on the country-side, but 
without success. The keeper at last hit upon the following scheme: 
Having discovered the animal’s tracks on a snow-covered path, he 
daily passed along it, whistling, and dropping corn as he went. 
At the end of a few days he noticed to his delight that the grain 
had vanished. The next day, the Emperor, ensconced in a thicket, 
obtained a broadside shot at the animal as he passed—and the 
Emperor does not often miss. 





A GOOD DAY’S SPORT 


The wild boar whose head is shown in the photograph was also 
a nearly white one which the Emperor shot under curious circum- 
stances. After a day of hard mental labour, he went out for an hour 
with the keepers Storz and Pettera. It was getting dark, and they 
were resigning themselves to the prospect of returning empty- 
handed, when the Emperor got a glimpse of a big white “ tusker” 
between the trees. In the fading light a sure aim was impossible ; 
the Emperor, indeed, was convinced that he had missed, for the 
boar had disappeared, and Pettera shared his Royal master’s 
opinion. Storz, however, would not hear of giving up the quest, and, 
locating the spot where the creature had last been seen, he crawled 
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about on his hands and knees in the dark until his hand came into 
contact with something wet. He whipped his pocket handkerchief 
over the spot, and lita match. It was blood. Storz was now con- 
fident of success, but Pettera was still incredulous. Turning to the 
Emperor he remarked, ‘‘ I’ll bet my head we never get him!” The 
Emperor laughed, and all returned home. The next morning, how- 
ever, Storz resumed his search with a bloodhound, and after spending 
several hours in vain, at last again put up the white boar, slightly 





THE WHITE BOAR’S HEAD 


wounded and very savage. Storz signalled to a neighbouring 
shepherd to come with his two sheep-dogs ; and the Emperor, who 
was again out that morning, also joined in the chase with Storz and 
the shepherd, behind their motley pack. In the end, the boar’s 
slight wound began to tell, and the panting sportsmen came up to 
their quarry. Thus Pettera lost his head to the Emperor. But it 
is still on his shoulders, and not among the trophies that adorn the 
walls of G6d6l6. 


GODOLO 2.49 


Of late years the Emperor has not had time to do much 
deer-stalking, so hisson-in-law, Prince Leopold of Bavaria, and the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany are allowed to shoot them; their bag 
averages 100 stags in three weeks. The wild boars alone are now 
reserved for the Emperor, and in about three or four hours’ time he 
generally gets, on a good day, three or four capital ‘‘tuskers.”’ 
When Goédo6l6 was given to the Emperor there was hardly any 
game in the forests; it is only owing to the great skill and care 
of the head-keeper that in these years the stock of deer has so 
increased that 100 stags, 350 hinds, and 100 roebucks are shot in 
the year. 





Some of the Emperor’s trophies are reproduced in these 
photographs, and show what magnificent ‘“‘ heads” are to be got 
in Gédolo. 

The boar-shooting began in 1879. They were then very well 
preserved, so that their number grew rapidly, and at the end of 
a few seasons 100 boars could easily be shot each year. After a 
time disease became prevalent and nearly exterminated them. It 
is only in these last years that they have nearly attained their 
former number again. 

Partridges, pheasants, and rabbits were imported into the 
woods of Gédélé in 1881. All have done very well, and four or 
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five years later the annual bag was at least 7,000 partridges and 
4,000 pheasants. In that same year the head-keeper put down 
three rabbits, and now they have multiplied to such extent that 
all possible means have to be employed to diminish their number. 
To preserve this great amount of small game it is necessary for 
the keepers to shoot large numbers of wild cats, martens, and 
foxes ; even in the old days of hunting there had to be some fox- 
drives every year, and sometimes over two hundred foxes were killed 
in such a beat ! 

On big days shooting usually begins rather late at G6d6l6, the 
first beat generally taking place about mid-day. The guests are 





posted in strict accordance with their rank—the Emperor naturally 
occupying the first post, should he be present. About 120 beaters 
are employed in a small-game drive, and half that number for deer 
or boar. The methods employed are of the simplest, no artificial 
means like verlappung being allowed. Lunch at 1.30 of the most 
primitive kind—the Emperor has neither time nor inclination for 
luxury at such a moment. 

There are usually not more than three or four beats a day. 
The shooting is, in fact, arranged with reference to the time which 
the Emperor can devote to it. The bag on an average day is 
anything from 300 to 600 hares and the same number of phea- 
sants and partridges, some woodcock and foxes—strange as these 
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last will sound to Englishmen. Last year the total bag, which was 
considerably below the average, amounted to 100 stags, 350 hinds, 
60 wild boar, roo roebucks, 6,000 hares, 3,500 pheasants, 6,000 part- 
ridges, 800 woodcocks, 4,500 rabbits, and 6,000 miscellaneous. When 
it is considered that no game is reared or turned down, that nothing 
is done to preserve the existing stock beyond a little feeding in the 
winter, and that only as far as it is possible in these colossal forests, 
one may well say that it is not only its Auman tenants that have 
earned for G6d6l6 its rank and title among the Royal Homes of 
Sport. - 





THE EMPEROR AND HIS GUESTS AT LUNCH 





“THROWN AW Aver 


BY) PUPAPIERGS 


In the July number we considered the subject of ‘‘ Certainties,”’ 
showing how often they failed to come off when it seemed most 
impossible that anything could upset them. In August we adopted 
another point of view, and recounted instances of horses who had 
won races when “‘ Not Expected,” and, in several of the cases given, 
not wanted. I might have included those and the present article 
under the general heading ‘‘ The Glorious Uncertainty,” for they are 
all variations of the same theme, tending alike to show the extreme 
difficulties which lie in the way of the adventurous spirits who back 
horses. If hope did not spring “‘ eternal in the human breast,” as 
Pope so truly says it does, not many men—very few indeed—would 
be found taking, or occasionally laying, the odds for more than one 
or two seasons at any rate; but there is always the idea that some 
day the grand coup may come when one will get back part of the 
money that one has lost; for how many backers are there whose 
balance is not sadly on the wrong side in their transactions with the 
ring ? 

‘‘The great game”’ has its own peculiar fascination, or it cer- 
tainly would not be played with the persistence it is. Before all, 
however, it must be described as disappointing. It is hard to get 
a horse that can win races at all; it is vastly harder to get one 
that can win good races; and if, having got him, he keeps sound, 
you are lucky indeed. In my experience it is the soundest horses 
that are first to catch the fever or go wrong in some way which 
makes the ‘“‘ legs like bars of iron” of no avail. My friend Mr. Arthur 
James’s Huntley occurs to me as a recent example. What a horse 
he seemed when first time out he went to the post for the Windsor 
Castle Stakes at Ascot! Queen’s Holiday and Roseate Dawn had 
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won their previous races; Hands Down was highly esteemed, and 
with good cause; Esquire was said to have been well tried; but 
Huntley cantered home from these and others half a dozen lengths 
in advance. Mr. James appeared to have found a “ smasher,” for 
the colt only did what was confidently expected of: him; but one 
morning an ominous noise is heard when he pulls up, and he speedily 
becomes one of the worst roarers in training. 

You have your horse, however, we will suppose. He is tried, 
and does all he is asked to do handsomely ; he remains sound in 
wind and limb, is never sick or sorry; he is delivered at the post 
trained to the hour. This time it must be all right, for what can 
beat him? Nothing ought to do so, but something does, simply 
because the race is ‘‘ thrown away”; and I do not think that there is 
anything on the Turf quite so exasperating as such occurrences. 

Of races that have been thus thrown away there is one I have 
written about, though I forget when and where, so we will get that 
over first, as it cannot possibly be omitted. I am speaking of The 
Cob, a son of the Duke of Beaufort’s special favourite, Lord Ronald, 
and of The Roe, a mare who was twenty-four years old when this foal 
was born. As for Lord Ronald, the dinner-table at Badminton used 
sometimes to be ornamented exclusively with cups which he had 
won. Asa three-year-old The Cob came out in the Salisbury Cup. 
The grey Debenture was favourite, the two 100 to 8 outsiders were 
The Cob and Tib, the former of whom won ina canter by six lengths, 
bad third. Appropriately enough, he next started favourite for, and 
won, the Beaufort Handicap at Stockbridge by a head only from 
Whipper-in, Archer up; and then Wood rode him at Kempton, 
when he finished third, beaten three lengths by Kinsky and Merry 
Duchess, the latter winner of next year’s City and Suburban. I 
need hardly say there was much speculation as to what weight The 
Cob would have in the Cesarewitch. The Duke expected about 
6st. 7lb. or 6st. 8lb., and thought his horse would have a great 
chance, so that there was much.satisfaction when the Calendar 
appeared with ‘‘ The Cob, 3 years, 6st. 41b.” He was improving 
every day, he stayed for ever, had a nice turn of speed, and when 
tried before the race made so light of the task that the handicap 
really looked no less than a good thing for him. The idea that 
Silver, of his own age, would give him 121b. was scorned, though 
Silver was first favourite and backed down to 5 to 2. 

A peculiarity of The Cob was his extreme laziness. He would 
do what he was asked, but the request had to be made. On the day 
of the race, October 12, 1886, I was in the Birdcage with the 
Duke of Beaufort when he came across his jockey. ‘I think you 
are sure to win this race,” the owner of The Cob said, ‘‘ but you 
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must be careful how you ride. He is the laziest horse in the world, 
and if you drop your hands to him he’ll stop. I don’t suppose you 
will want to use your whip, but mind you ride him well past the 
post. Do you quite understand? You must keep at him till the 
race 1S.won.” 

The jockey said he understood perfectly, and would be careful 
to obey. In course of time the numbers went up—eighteen starters. 
I saw The Cob saddled in one of the boxes, and when the wearer of 
the blue and white hoop appeared, “‘grim old Alec,” as the trainer 
used to be called, grimmer than ever, for many thousands of pounds 
were at stake, looked down at the little jockey and said to him again 
almost word for word what the Duke had said to him before. ~ 

It is seldom in the extreme that everything falls out so perfectly 
as it did in the case of The Cob—until the critical moment on which 
everything depended. Early in the summer the horse had been set 
down as a very probable Cesarewitch winner if all went well with 
him. Everything had gone admirably. The price was liberal—he 
started at 100 to 8, but our money was on at all sorts of long odds— 
and when he was seen out in front by himself at the distance, nearly 
all the jockeys with their whips up except those who saw that 
further perseverance was absurd, the whole business from first to 
last appeared just about as satisfactory as anything in the world 
possibly could be. Fifty yards from the post the race was won—and 
the jockey dropped his hands! A rider in a violet jacket with a 
white belt kept plodding desperately on in pursuit, and ludicrously 
hopeless as it had seemed two seconds before, when The Cob 
slackened in a couple of strides from a gallop to a canter, the violet- 
jacketed arms became suddenly energetic; and so the post was 
passed. 

Lord Edward Somerset was watching the race by my side, and 
burst out with, ‘‘ Why couldn’t he do what he was told! Running 
it close like that! He did win, you know, didn’t he? didn’t he? 
Only half a length or a neck, I expect, but he won all right ?” 

I had just most fervently answered, ‘‘ Indeed I hope so!’’ when 
up went Stoneclink’s number ; The Cob had been beaten a length— 
so deceptive are angles at Newmarket—and a Cesarewitch was 
thrown away. 

I mentioned Tib just now as joint outsider with The Cob for 
the Salisbury Cup, and two years afterwards Tib won the Stewards’ 
Cup at Goodwood—another most glaring instance of a thrown 
away race. About that time I was often at Danebury, and knew 
all that was to be known about the daughter of Tibthorpe and 
Lady Rose. She was a speedy mare, and as a five-year-old with 
6 st. 7lb. had a moderate sort of chance, or so, at any rate, it seemed 
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until we came to learn what Bismarck was, and then I regretted my 
investment on Tib, for Bismarck was at the top of his form, and if 
his trial were correct even with a discount taken off, he simply could 
not be beaten. And correct the trial proved to be. He jumped off, 
his wonderful speed carried him far to the front, and as the field 
neared the distance he was out by himself. Several of the jockeys 
ceased to persevere—what was the good with the flier increasing his 
lead at every stride? The race was indeed practically over when it 
occurred to Warne to turn round and grin derisively at his pursuers. 
In doing this he loosed his horse’s head, and like a flash Bismarck 
shot across the course at an angle of 45 degrees, making for the rails 
as if he intended to jump into the enclosure. As just remarked, some 
of the jockeys had given up—notably Robinson on the white-legged 
chestnut Satiety, who had won all his four previous races that year, 
and started favourite. One, however, who had stuck to it, trying 
for a place, was Blake on Tib. Warne had so much in hand, and 
Bismarck such speed, that though it took some time to straighten 
the colt, he was only beaten a head, Tib just barely getting home, 
and three strides beyond the post Bismarck was half a length in 
front. 

As I write I call to mind a story of a race being thrown away, 
and what is more, thrown away deliberately, by George Fordham, 
who did not try to win. No jockey ever had a higher character, and 
he was in this respect estimated no more than justly, so that what I 
have stated will no doubt be received by many readers as incredible 
—they will generally decline to believe that the jockey they had 
always considered immaculate could be open to suspicion. Let 
them hear the story, however, which was told to me, more than once, 
by ‘‘the Mate,” the late Sir John Astley, who was closely con- 
cerned in it. It was one of ‘‘the Mate’s” horses that Fordham 
stopped, or at least did not try with, and the owner, though he lost 
his money and the stakes, was not altogether displeased—so I repeat 
he told me: the affair was before my time. 

Fordham when a lad had been much associated with a trainer 
named Drewitt, who lived—and died—at Lewes. The famous 
jockey’s regard for Drewitt and his wife never weakened, and after 
Drewitt’s death Fordham felt much sympathy for the widow, who it 
appears endeavoured in a way for some time to carry on the business, 
aided I do not know by what advisers and assistants, but doubtless 
by Fordham amongst others. At any rate, she had a horse in a 
race at Lewes one day. It was supposed to have a great chance, 
she had backed it, and on its success much—well-nigh everything— 
depended ; for she had fallen upon evil days, and was in the sorest 
straits for money. In the same race Sir John Astley had a horse 
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running; George Fordham was up, and when it came to the finish 
there were only two in it, “‘the Mate’s”’ horse and Mrs. Drewitt’s. 
A few strides from the post Fordham had just the best of it, looked, 
indeed, to have won; but riding an extraordinarily weak finish the 
other got up and passed the post a head to the good. Sir John 
came across the jockey soon afterwards in the paddock, and taking 
him aside said: ‘‘ George, you never tried to win that race!” 

“Oh, Sir John, you know, you must not say that, you know. 
I always try to win, you know,”’ Fordham replied. 

‘‘ George, you never tried to win that race !”’ “‘ the Mate” replied. 
‘‘ Now, own up!” and he looked him full in the face. 

‘* Well, Sir John, you know,” Fordham began after some hesita- 
tion, ‘‘I thought 1 had won and then—well, you know, I did get 
thinking of that poor old woman, and what a lot it meant to her, 
with the bailiffs at the door, and perhaps I didn’t ride a very strong 
finish, you know.” 

‘‘ George, you stopped my horse, and you’re a d——d good fellow,” 
said the kindly Mate. It was a small race, he told me, he had only 
£50 on, and was very glad to be beaten. 

That is the story of how, for the only time in his career, George 
Fordham did not try to win, and of how the owner more than con- 
doned the offence. It was all against the rules of racing, but not 
perhaps so completely opposed to the rules of humanity. I tell the 
tale as it was told to me by one who should have known its truth, and 
hope that I shall not be held guilty of defaming an honest man. 

How many races, I wonder, have been thrown away by the best 
jockeys who—much more often formerly than now—delight to draw 
things close ? 

‘‘T shall only win a head,” a jockey of the first rank said to me 
once as he was about to get upon a horse in which I was interested. 

‘“Make it a neck,” I urged; “‘those short heads shorten 
one’s life!” 

‘© A neck if you like!’ he answered, and measured it to an inch. 

But these very near things do not always quite come off, as I 
know to my cost. 

I was once in a way concerned with a horse that under ordinary 
circumstances could not have lost a certain race at Ascot. There 
were only three runners, and one a hopeless ‘‘50 to 1 offered’ chance— 
of course these do win, but only, when fields are very small, once in 
about two hundred times. 

‘What do you think ?”’ I asked the trainer of the only possible, 
and exceedingly remote, danger—the animal belonged to one of the 
most intimate friends I have ever had in the world, but he was not 
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‘Oh, of course it is a certainty for yours,’ was the reply. 
(“ Yours” in racing phraseology frequently signifies not your personal 
property but the animal with which you are known to be associated 
by some sort of connection with the stable.) 

““T thought we had seven or eight pounds in hand, but I 
wondered if you fancied yours at all,” I answered, and he rejoined : 

“Seven or eight? Nine or ten at least, I should say. No; I 
thought mine might as well run as he was here, and there’s a bit for 
second, you know. You can’t lose, only you’ll have to lay longish 
odds if you want to bet.” 

“Yes, 100 to 30 I expect ?”’ I suggested ; and he said, as he went 
out to put his jockey up, ‘‘I should think so, and you'll be lucky if 
you can do it.” 

I had no such “luck.” It was necessary to lay 4 to I on, and 
fives were taken, starting prices having been returned half-way 
between—g to 2. 

Our jockey, if I may use the pronoun, came skimming along, and 
nearing the Spagnoletti board was two or three lengths ahead, going 
well within himself; so that, summing up the situation, I put down 
my glasses with a sigh of relief, for I had plunged. When I looked 
again our horse was behind; the jockey had pulled him right back a 
couple of lengths; but he sped on, was soon again level with, and then 
in front of, the other—the outsider far behind. This was all right, 
for once! As the leaders passed the boxes, however, the favourite’s 
jockey took another pull—it was more than a ‘‘steady,” and then, 
within a very few lengths of the post, he shot his horse out again. 
But the animal ‘“‘ hung” for a moment, for half a second, before he 
again dashed on; and that half-second of hesitation made all the 
difference. Horses that have been raced hate to be called upon for 
these sudden efforts, some of them at least assuredly do. 

“Wonderful bit of riding, was it not?” an enthusiast by my 
side on the Iron Stand said to me. ‘‘ He measured it to a fraction!” 

“‘T hope he did,” I replied, ‘‘ but I should like to see the 
number up.” Then it went up and I did not like it atall. The 
favourite was beaten by the shortest of short heads. My own idea 
was that a dead heat would have been announced; but the race had 
been thrown away. If my horse had been allowed to stride on com- 
fortably he would have wen with ease; his jockey experienced some 
strange pleasure if he won by only the narrowest of margins, and the 
horse having been asked to do the same thing once or twice before 
had failed to respond with his accustomed promptitude. 

Races, it will be seen, are thrown away in various fashions. 
The Cob did not win because his jockey failed to obey simple orders ; 
Bismarck lost the Stewards’ Cup because his jockey played the fool ; 
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why Fordham was beaten at Lewes the reader may decide for 
himself; the Ascot certainty was defeated by reason of a bit of ‘‘ flash” 
riding. These are the blows that the patient backer meets with 
when his calculations are based on the most accurate knowledge. 

There are other ways in which the ‘talent’ are brought to 
grief, one being the carelessness of jockeys, and on a certain rare 
occasion I had the luck of such a race. A horse in the stable which 
sheltered the “4 to 1 on” favourite about which I have just written 
was entered for a race at a Newmarket July Meeting. Why he 
should have been entered I cannot explain, because he never won—he 
would not try—his business in life being to lead work. However, 
he was engaged, as his owner fancied a race might do him good— 
remind him that he was a racehorse after all. 

The event finished at the top of the hill, the end of the Bunbury 
Mile; but at least two of the jockeys were labouring under a mis- 
conception. They evidently fancied that the race ended at the New 
T.Y.C. winning post, and some distance from here they began their 
set-to, this being their goal. All the others, with one exception, 
were obvious victims of the same error, or at least they fell into the 
mistake of the other two; and when the couple had done their fight 
they all began to pull up—except Kempton Cannon on our forlorn 
chance. Hehad only been riding for a year or so, but he was blessed 
with a head and had taken the trouble of finding out whether the 
race ended at the foot or at the top of the hill; so he went plodding 
on, taking no notice of the rest, who, however, began to take notice 
of him. They may have glanced around and observed that there 
was no judge in the box and no flag above it, at any rate they put 
on all possible pressure; but Kempton Cannon had been riding all 
the time for one point, and just got there by a neck. He would not 
have been in the first five if the other jockeys had known where the 
race really ended. 

That the Two Thousand was thrown away on Donovan when 
Enthusiast was allowed to beat him no one can doubt. Previous 
and subsequent running shows how much the Duke of Portland’s 
colt had in hand if it had not been wasted. It was a triumph of 
those waiting tactics which it is the present fashion so con- 
temptuously to decry. The result of this Two Thousand Guineas 
just alters an important record. Isinglass now stands at the head 
of the list of horses that have won most money, having £57,455 to 
his credit (I suppose this is the amount, though poor Colonel 
McCalmont, in an autograph statement written for and reproduced 
in facsimile in the first number of this magazine, made it less). 
Donovan comes next with £55,153; but if F. Barrett had not 
thrown away the race there would have been another £4,000 to 
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go to Donovan’s account, and he would therefore have headed the 
list with £59,153. 

The late George Barrett once threw away a race by reason of 
inability to hold his tongue. The scene was Sandown. Hewas up 
on Cissy, a filly belonging to the late Lord Edward Somerset. The 
Bard was in the race, Archer riding, but he had to give 13 lb., and 
Cissy was so well just then that her friends were quietly confident, 
notwithstanding that she started at an outside price, The Bard being 
favourite at 7 to 2 on. 

“IT shall beat you to-day!” Barrett said to Archer when they 
got down to the post, and in answer toa contemptuous ‘‘ Not you! ” 
Cissy’s jockey proceeded to say how the filly had come on and how 
well she had done in a recent gallop. When the flag fell Cissy 
jumped off in front and was soon leading by some lengths. Now, 
Archer had such a poor opinion of her that, as he told me after- 
wards, but for Barrett’s chatter he should have taken no notice of 
her, waiting for her to come back; but what her jockey had said 
was in his mind, and so he set off in pursuit instead of allowing her 
to increase her lead. He caught her, but she stuck to him gallantly, 
and he only won by three-quarters of a length. ‘‘ He would have 
beaten me if he had held his tongue,”’ Archer said to me after the 
race, and so it was owing to George Barrett that The Bard goes 
down in Turf history with a record as a two-year-old of sixteen races 
and sixteen wins. 

Races are lost every year in one particular way. <A jockey sup- 
poses that he has a certain horse to beat, and that if he can take 
care of him or her the result is safe. It was thus that Donovan 
lost the Two Thousand; F. Barrett believed that the only possible 
danger was Pioneer, and heeded nothing else. Last year the same 
thing happened at Newmarket; Lane on Newsboy (11 to 8) feared 
only Bass Rock, and, as a matter of fact, did not fear him very 
much, for Newsboy was thought sure to win. K. Cannon on Bass 
Rock (6 to 4) feared only Newsboy, so the two jockeys watched 
each other, while Maher on Extradition (8 to 1) waited to pounce 
down on them, duly pounced, and won by a head—Newsboy dis- 
posing of Bass Rock as had been anticipated. I believe Mr. George 
Thursby admits frankly that the Newmarket Stakes last May was 
another instance. He had, as he supposed, to beat St. Amant 
and need not trouble about the rest. It was natural enough ; 
in the Two Thousand Guineas he had lost much ground at the 
start, and, nevertheless, easily accounted for Henry the First. 
John o’ Gaunt had certainly made as much improvement in the 
interval as Mr. Musker’s colt could have done, and when, 
therefore, in the Stakes, Mr. Thursby got well away, what possible 
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danger could come from Henry the First? He “‘ got at’”’ St. Amant 
accordingly. St. Amant did not like it, and was either worn down or 
declined to try to beat John 0’ Gaunt—opinions differ as to what 
occurred. Having unmistakably beaten Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s 
colt, Mr. Thursby fancied that he had won his race, eased his horse, 
to find Henry the First unexpectedly at his side, and not now to be 
shaken off. Then once more there was the Ascot Cup last June: 
Mornington Cannon—as I judged from what I saw, and I believe 
he afterwards told Major Beatty that this view is correct—sup- 
posed that Zinfandel had only Sceptre to beat; Madden, on the 
mare, had the notion that Zinfandel was the only runner with a 
chance, so the two jockeys rode against each other much as if 
they were riding a match, letting Lane on Throwaway steam on 
ahead without taking any serious notice of him. 

The way in which most races are thrown away is the failure of 
jockeys to obey orders. I had a very nervous young horse under my 
charge some time ago who would not stand the whip, and I 
impressed upon the jockey that he must on no account hit 
him—it was certain to do serious harm and could not possibly 
do good. Two animals were in front of him before the distance 
was reached, but both were beginning to lob and lurch; my horse 
was going on steadily, well within himself, when the wretched 
boy took up his whip and laid into the colt as hard as he 
could, making the animal curl up and so shorten his stride that 
he at once dropped farther back—to be flogged all the harder. 
The other two crawled past the post, but would have been beaten 
easily had it not been for the whip. 

I remember a friend, who had a horse in a seven-furlong race, 
failing to get any of the jockeys he wanted and having to put up 
one who had indeed carried off two or three notable events, but 
was a very bad rider. 

“IT think you can’t be beaten if you do what I tell you,” the 
owner said. ‘‘ My horse barely gets seven furlongs, but he’s very 
well and there’s little to beat. He has a great burst of speed, and 
I want you to lie back three or four lengths behind the leader till 
you get quite to the distance; then balance him nicely, come with 
one run, and you ought to get home comfortably.” 

‘“‘That’s just the very sort of race J like to ride, sir!”” the jockey 
answered. As soon as the flag fell, however, he went to the front. 
When they had gone about half way he had a four or five lengths’ 
lead of everything, then began to drop back, was gradually caught 
and beaten by a neck! Had the jockey followed his instructions he 
must have won comfortably. 

One more story of how a race was thrown away because a jockey 
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had not his wits about him and I have done. It was at Epsom; 
there were only three runners for a race, including a very good-looking 
chestnut horse, who for private reasons carried my sympathies, and 
a bay mare that used to come down the Epsom and Brighton hills 
at an altogether amazing pace—a “short runner,” she could stay 
the five furlongs here ; she always “ struck the ground ” as the phrase 
goes, was in her stride at once, and took so much catching that she 
was desperately hard to reach if the handicappers had given her a 
chance. At the time I am writing about she was very near the end 
of her career, and how she had been trained was a puzzle, for her 
legs were in a melancholy condition. She retained her speed, how- 
ever, it was reported; and if she did not break down—for the going 
was very hard—she was sure towin. The chestnut was the outsider 
of the trio, but he galloped a bit nevertheless, though not a big 
enough bit to beat the mare unless something out of the way 
occurred to help him. They went to the post, and before the 
flag fell to my astonishment the jockey on the chestnut suddenly 
dashed off. The mare was after him in a tick, as usual she struck 
the ground—the jockey who was riding her had a reputation for the 
rapidity with which he always got away from the post—and, off like 
a shot, passed the chestnut. The third horse followed more slowly ; 
but when the mare was well away, striding down the hill in her 
usual style, the jockey on the chestnut quickly pulled up and trotted 
back to the starter—the flag was still up, there had never been any 
sign that the three were to go. Howcame it that a jockey of long 
experience made such a mistake ? | 

In point of fact it was not—he never quite admitted this, but I 
always believed my version—a mistake at all. He saw the con- 
dition of the mare’s legs, and more than suspected that a dash down 
that adamantine hill would just about settle her. He pretended 
therefore that he thought it was a start, in the hope that if he set off 
the jockey on the mare, eager to get well away, would be after him 
at once; then, fairly off, the chances were that she would gallop the 
course. So it befell. The jockey passed the judge, and then finding 
that it had been a false start, turned to ascend the hill again; and it 
was a very lame animal that hobbled back to repeat the journey 
as well as she could. She finished last, beaten many lengths—the 
chestnut won—and she never appeared on a racecourse again. 
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‘““Can he jump?” ‘‘Small houses!” Such was the laconic reply 
of a sporting Tipperary farmer, when asked as to the “ lepping ” 
powers of his horse; and, indeed, to cross the country in the wake 
of the flying pack, with a breast-high scent, and no time to choose 
a favourable place, one has occasionally to face banks as high as an 
Irish cabin. 

It would be hard to find a more all-round sporting country 
than Tipperary. There is hunting every day of the week, for the 
enthusiastic townspeople of Fethard keep a trencher-fed pack, which 
assembles regularly every Sunday morning after mass, and shows 
excellent sport after hare and outlying fox. Then Mr. Croome, - 
the well-known steeplechase rider and trainer of many a good horse, 
amongst others Lord Waterford’s game little mare Grange, hunts 
the Clonmel Harriers, which afford wonderful runs after the stout 
hares for which the country they hunt over is famous. 

For those who are fond of rough shooting, plenty of snipe and 
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duck are to be found. In summer, when hunting isa joy of the 
past, one can while away many a pleasant hour rod in hand along 
the river banks, luring the game brown trout with locally dressed 
“golden wren ”’ and other equally killing flies. 

But to “hark forrard.” The popular master, Mr. Burke, has 
the cream of Tipperary to hunt over; the farms are practically all 
grazing land, consequently ploughed fields are rarely found, and one 
can gallop for miles over grand sound grass, intersected by every 
variety of fence, banks and sound doubles predominating; the 
exception being the Mullinahone district, where the big ditches full 
of water, thick hedges lining the tops of the banks, and deep 
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going, combine to make that end of the county less popular. Also, 
beyond the river rises the mountain of Slievenaman. Beautiful in 
its ever-changing colours of misty greys and deeper purple, it is yet 
a sad stopper to many a good hunt, as far as horses are concerned ; 
for the sides are steep and stony, ravines and bogs have to be 
erossed, and in the vapours that enshroud the summit one might 
very easily find it hard to come down again; as a rule, no one 
attempts to follow hounds except the Master and whips, and they 
do not enjoy it. 

We rode up to the cairn this summer, and were well rewarded 
for the climb. (What condition, by the way, a few such expeditions 
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would put ona hunter!) Stretching off in the distance, as far as 
the eye can see, is a beautiful undulating country, sweeping away 
beyond Carrick to the Atlantic, westwards to the Galtees, with grass, 
nothing but grass to be seen, and the gorse coverts marked out in a 
blaze of brilliant gold. 

A great many of the coverts consist of snug patches of this 
gorse lying along the hillsides, some being quite unenclosed, all 
well stocked with foxes. If gorse bushes could grow gramaphones, 
what “records” they could give to an appreciative audience—the 
horse-coping, each man on a perfect ‘‘ wonder,” ‘‘ the best horse he 
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ever rode,” etc. Perhaps later on in the proceedings there is not 
so much “ buck,”’ when it is noticed that the same ‘‘ wonder’”’ has 
been taking plaster casts of his head in the mud. On the other 
hand, if you happen to be the “‘ coper,” you will learn in five minutes 
that your steed has every undesirable quality known to horseflesh, 
so much so that one would really have to breed a 19-hand horse to 
carry them all. The man who asked his groom why he was such a 
fearful liar, and got the ready response, ‘‘ Ah, faith, and why would 
I be wastin’ the truth on thim,” got the essence of Irish horse- 
dealing character in a nutshell. 

I remember an amusing incident out with the hounds. We 
had run into a covert, hounds had been silent for some time, when 
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a ‘‘malicious captain ”’ (Hibernian for ‘‘ militia’), having descried a 
native frantically waving his hat some way off on the hill, incau- 
tiously gave vent to a ‘‘ Tally.”” Out came the Master with his 
hounds. ‘‘ Which way did he go?” M.C.: ‘‘ There is a man over 
there waving his hat.’’ Master (almost speechless) : ‘‘ Damn you, 
sir; do you suppose I came out to hunt a man’s hat?” Later on, 
the man (and hat) were encountered, and the Master was greeted 
with, ‘‘ Begob, yer honour, I mistook ye for the harriers.” 

To get on to the “‘ lepping ”’ part of the programme, however. 
Thinking that photographs will illustrate better than words the 
fences one meets and the method of negotiating them, we have 
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taken a series of snapshots, and have to thank Isaac, brown cob, 
15 hands, by King John, who kindly consented to jump in cold 
blood anything required for the benefit of the camera. Very likely 
most people would say the fences looked bigger when crossed in 
cold blood than with hounds, but really it is just the contrary. 
Several fences jumped last season struck us as being particularly 
big, so when taking these photographs we hunted them out, and 
rode some of the old lines over again, in all cases finding them 
much less formidable than we had expected. The only way to 
account for this is, that when hounds are hunting one must jump, 
whether one likes the look of a place or not, and cannot take it at 
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one’s leisure. Probably, again, you have several horses thundering 
down behind you, with the certain knowledge that if you don’t bustle 
along you will be jostled out of your place or jumped on, and 
certainly there is no more unpleasant sensation than the feeling 
that the horse behind has just missed changing on the back of the 
saddle you happen to occupy—and they don’t always miss! 

Isaac, among other qualities, is supremely conceited, and knew 
quite well that I was ‘‘taking his sketch.”’ It was amusing to see 





EASY OVER A BLIND DRAIN 


him waiting, ears pricked for the word ‘‘ Ready,” when, with a light 
bound, he was on to and over the straightest banks, thoroughly 
enjoying the proceedings. The measurements of some of these 
banks were taken, from imprint of hind shoe taking-off, to the top 
of the bank. In changing, a horse digs in his hind feet about 
two feet from the top of a bank, on the near side, his fore feet 
occupying a similar position on the far side; the hind legs then 
follow over and kick back from just above where the fore feet were 
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A STONE-FACED BANK 


Notice the different ways of jumping. The lady’s cob is letting himself down to make the 
jump as smallas he can. May Boy, more flippant, is springing from the top 





MAY BOY CLEARING DOUBLE 13FT. QIN. 
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resting. Of course every horse has his own method, but woe betide 
the rider whose mount is inclined to be tvo flippant, and attempts 
to fly these fences without laying hoof to sod. Such a horse will 
frequently repose wrong side up in some liquid gripe, when, if it 
happens to be a narrow one, ropes and spades will be in requi- 
sition. There are no professional ‘‘ wreckers,” as in Meath and 
other counties, but the “‘ boys” will always turn up ‘‘convanient ”’ 
to lend a helping hand, and greatly enjoy digging operations which 
have the price of a drink in them. 

The natives’ ideas of sport are sometimes rather quaint; they 
like to see plenty of lepping and the “ dogs” having a good run 





A KANGAROO BUCK OVER A STONE WALL, VERY HARD TO SIT 


at any price. One day our fox, after a short hunt, took refuge in a 
waterworks drain. An official of the company happened to be 
adjacent and promptly turned on a goodly supply of water, where- 
upon a very drowned fox was washed down. Just as hounds were 
moving off, a native discovered another fox crawling out of the 
drain, which, with a wild yell of triumph, he picked up in his arms, 
and hounds making it somewhat lively for him, he bolted to the 
nearest place of safety, which chanced to be a gate pier; having 
scrambled up which, he sat on the nearly ‘‘ quenched ” fox, imploring 
the spectators to keep the Master and “dogs” until the poor 
‘“‘baste”’ had got his wind again, to give them a run. Needless to 
say, Brer Fox was allowed to depart in peace. 
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‘* KICKING BACK’ 





A STONE-FACED DOUBLE 9Q FT. HIGH 


NO. CX. VOL. xIx.—Septembey 1,04 fe 
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This was a day full of amusing incidents. Later in the after- 
noon we had a good hunt, but unfortunately at an early stage of 
the proceedings the Master, whips, and most of the field, were 
thrown out by a wire, a most unusual occurrence. The lucky few 
who were with hounds when they checked had the somewhat un- 
enviable experience of trying to collect the pack on to the nearest road 
home. There is no animal quite so exasperating as a hound when 
it knows you are not the right person to obey. It invariably puts 
on a most sheepish expression, having discovered which way it is 
required to go promptly bolts in the opposite direction, and all 





” 


‘*Il CAN’T LET MYSELF FAR DOWN IN THIS 


the names in the stud-book will only make it lay legs to groui.d 
the faster. It was an exhausted field who finally met one of the 
whips, to their mutual relief. | 
Certainly one requires a clever and handy fencer to be able, 
when neccessary, to turn and walk along the top of a bank, as it is 
impossible to know what trap awaits one; occasionally it may 
take the form of a quarry pit, duck pond, or something equally 
interesting; indeed, one keen follower of the hounds was only 
saved a nasty fall by the instinct of his horse, which repeatedly 
refused a bank, his master finally having to choose another place. 
On looking back he saw that where his horse refused he would have 
jumped over into a quarry. One of the photographs represents a 
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BANK WITH OPEN DRAIN—A SAFE FENCE 





A STONE-FACED BANK—THE HORSES ARE STANDING IN THE DITCH 
T 2 
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stone-faced bank g ft. 4in. high, a razor-top barely six inches broad, 
and a dug-out slope on either side. As the hard-riding first whip 
(who also figures in these illustrations) justly remarked, ‘“‘ The more 
you look at it the less you like it.”’ But, fortunately for the field, 
this kind of obstacle is not often encountered. 

Looking at the fences on paper cannot possibly inspire the 
uninitiated with the same awe and respect that one feels when first 
going at the originals; but, indeed, considering the variety of fences, 





‘* 4 SURPRISE!’’—ON THE FAR SIDE IS AN EXTRA WIDE DITCH 


it is astonishing how few falls one sees. Irish horses have a won- 
derful way of saving themselves, and seem always to have the 
proverbial leg to spare. 

Of course all the banks are not on such a large scale ; generally 
there is nothing to stop a good hunter, but people coming to hunt 
in Ireland must expect ‘‘lepping,” and plenty of it. Mr. Burke 
generally schools across from covert to covert, so that even when 
hounds are not hunting one gets plenty of practice. Hunting-gates 
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WHAT IN IRELAND TAKES THE PLACE OF ENGLISH HUNTING-GATFS 





A BANK WITH A DUG-OUT ‘‘GRAVE,” €(ROSSED IN A GOOD HUNT FROM 
BULLYLUSKY. FIVE OR SIX HORSES CAME TO GRIEF OVER THIS 
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do not exist; occasionally a fine pair of stone pillars are erected, 
but the space between is occupied by a stone wall or stiff pile of 
thorn bushes. 

There are few rivers, and these are generally fordable; but 
I remember one day jumping one, and on looking back saw a lady 
walking her horse into it, when with a splash they disappeared 
under water, several others following suit ; the river was soon full 
of horses, riderless and otherwise, gaily swimming up and down. 
I heard afterwards that at this innocent-looking jump the water was 
over eight feet deep. 








WELL OVER 


Talking of rivers reminds me of a gallant incident. The 
Munster river, well known for its depth and steep banks, was 
crossed by hounds in a capital hunt from the celebrated covert 
Prouts Furze over into the Kilkenny country. In trying to 
swim the stream a hard-riding sportsman parted company with his 
horse. He, however, managed to regain the near bank; but the 
horse, swept down by the current, was in danger of drowning. 
Mr. Jack Poe, on his well-known mare Belva, first rescued the 
horse, bringing it safely to the far bank; then, swimming back, 
picked up the owner, and Belva with her double burden safely 
landed both on the far bank. 
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‘*DON’T I DO THIS NICELY ?’’—BIG DOUBLE NEAR D’ARCY’S CROSS 





THE WAY NOT TO JUMP 


The cob made a very bad mistake, losing his hind legs, and nearly turned a somersault, but recovered in 
some wonderful way and landed safely. This shows the narrow top to the g ft. 4 in. stone-faced bank 
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In conclusion let me say that anyone wanting to hunt over 
this glorious country could not do better than go to Fethard, the 
centre of the hunting district, where excellent accommodation 1s 
obtainable for man and beast. For the benefit of other amateurs 
who might like to try their hand at this most interesting branch of 
photography, let me add that these illustrations were taken on the 
Kodak Company E. R. “‘ Seed” plates, exposure g$5 second. 





‘* 4 THICK PLACE ''—JUMPING OVER STREAM 
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BY HOME GORDON 


It has always proved difficult to write good fiction about cricket, 
and the short story which deals with the game nearly always con- 
cludes with a tie or win by the narrowest margin of a wicket or 
arun. This is, of course, quite justifiable, because the romancist 
selects the most exciting issue which is possible, and composes his 
incidents round it. In real! cricket, however, a tie is a very rare 
occurrence, at a!l events in first-class matches; and the fact that one 
has been played during the present season at Lord’s has suggested 
a brief survey of all those recorded in the history-of the game. No 
doubt some mathematician would blandly work out exactly the odds 
against any individual match being a tie, but cricket is unfavourable 
to the most elaborate forecasts, and the actual number of ties is 
far fewer than would be reasonably supposed. 

Up to 1860 three ties are recorded in important fixtures, and 
since then there have been eight in England and one in Australia— 
Fifteen of New South Wales v. First Australian team at Sydney, 
December 1877. London has proved the most favourable locality 
for these results, as two have occurred at Lord’s and no fewer than 
six at the Oval. In several cases an unusual strain has been put on 
the umpires by the momentousness of their final adjudication, and 
in the “‘ good old days” of cricket there were some real bad decisions. 
No more need be observed on the topic, but sometimes in minor 
cricket to this day the umpire at a crisis has proved an invaluable 
twelfth man to his side, and such has been known, formerly, to be 
the case on more important occasions. 
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There was a dispute over the runs of the first tie on record. 
This was played on Windmill Downs at Hambledon on July 8 
and g, 1783, when the Hambledon Club, with Lumpy, met Kent, 
with Bedster and Yalden. It is not known which side won the toss, 
but the official totals were 140 and 62 against 111 and gi. It is, 
however, stated ‘‘ Kent actually won the match. It was discovered 
afterwards that Pratt, the scorer, whose method (which was the 
usual one at the time) was to cut a notch on a stick for every run, 
and to cut every tenth notch longer in order to count the whole 
more expeditiously, had by mistake marked in one place the eleventh 
notch instead of the tenth. The stick was afterwards produced, 
but the other scorer would not or could not produce his. Both sides 
were alternately favourites and high odds laid.” 

Over some of the worthies who played in this match a few 
observations may be of interest. The Duke of Dorset, who was in 
the county eleven, went as ambissador to France in the following 
year and tried to get an eleven to come over to play in Paris. The 
side actually reached Dover, where they learnt the Duke had 
fled from France on the first outbreak of the revolution. The 
captain of this side would have been Yalden, of whom it is recorded 
that he once, when fielding, jumped over a fence, and when on his 
back still caught the ball. ‘‘ Lumpy” was the assumed name of 
Edward Stevens, given him according to one tale because he was so 
fat, according to another because he once ate a whole apple pie at a 
Hambledon dinner, and to a third because of some peculiarity in his 
bowling. He always tried to get the wicket pitched behind a rising 
piece of ground, so that he might deliver shooters over the brow, 
which gives a curious impression of obsolete cricket grounds. John 
Ring deserves note to-day as being the earliest batsman who went 
in for leg-play. ‘‘ The law for leg before wicket was not passed nor 
much wanted, till Ring, one of our best hitters, was shabby enough 
to get his leg in the way and take advantage of the bowlers.” He 
died from a fever caused by a ball, bowled by his brother, suddenly 
rising and breaking his nose. Robert Clifford, who specially dis- 
tinguished himself in the tie ‘“‘ by his attention,” when young met 
with an accident by which the two smaller fingers were kept down in 
his palm. This caused some twist in his delivery, but must have 
been very awkward for catching and fielding. 

Fifty-six years elapsed before the next tie, which was at Lord’s, 
on June 20and 21, 1839. Two days previously Cambridge had beaten 
Oxford by an innings and 125 runs, and a new match was tried, 
‘“‘ Undergraduates of Oxford and Cambridge v. Marylebone,”’ five of 
the losing University going into the field with six of the victorious ; 
but had it not been for the uncommon result the game would long 
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have been relegated to oblivion. Bayley and Cobbett divided the 
University wickets, and the best contributions were those of Mr. R. 
Kynaston for M.C.C., 21 and 28. Had the Universities not allowed 
26 extras to only 7 by the Club, a victory by a small margin could 
have been obtained. The encounter appears to have roused very 
scanty interest. 

Of course, in 1847 county cricket did not exercise the potent 
spell over the community of spectators that is now the case; and 
for many years afterwards the qualification of some playing for a 
shire was of a dubiousness stretched to vanishing point. But there 
can be no doubt that keen and capital games always took place 
when counties met, and one of the best was the encounter between 
Surrey and Kent at the Oval on the opening days of July 1847. 

Glancing over the names of those participating, we seem 
confronted with the giants of the past. Surrey could boast no 
amateur so skilled as Mr. Mynn, who went in first for Kent; but 
Mr. N. Felix was a prominent batsman, who made the highest 
score of the match, 46 not out, and his name is more associated 
with Surrey, which he then represented, than with Kent, for which 
at times he also played. George Brockwell and Daniel Hayward 
were the uncle and grandfather respectively of the two great Surrey 
batsmen of our own time. W. Martingell appears to have been 
as keen on horse-racing as on cricket. Fuller Pilch was a Norfolk 
man by birth, but received £100 a year to live in Kent, where he 
was said to be the most inveterate smoker in the county, as well 
as a most elegant bat. The most redoubtable bowler was William 
Hillyer, one of the very best of the early round-arm bowlers, in 
pace medium, with a big break from leg, getting many caught in 
the slips off balls that were going away. 

Surrey went in first and compiled 112, of which Messrs. Lee 
and Felix were accountable for 86, but Kent headed this by 15 runs, 
Fuller Pilch getting 29 and his brother 24. Surrey then made 160, 
Chester, who was a powerful hitter, being the leading run-getter 
with 36 to his credit. Left with 146 to win, with the brothers 
Pilch again to the fore, Kent made the match a tie when only 
seven wickets had fallen, and then Sewell caught Martin off 
Brockwell, while Daniel Day clean bowled Mr. Whittaker, and 
successfully appealed for obstruction against Belton, thus preventing 
the visitors from obtaining the necessary single. Daniel Day was 
a fastish medium right-handed bowler, whose balls came very quick 
off the pitch with a slight break from leg. To obtain three wickets 
without a run at such a juncture is as remarkable a piece of cricket 
as was ever performed, even at the Oval. It is noteworthy that, 
whilst Mortlock, senior, was one umpire, the name of the other 
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is not given, so we are left to surmise that it was the unknown who 
yielded to that final shout of ‘‘ How’s that ?’’—I.b.w. 

It is perhaps a little stretching of the point according to 
modern view to include a match against odds, but it has long been 
accepted that among first-class ties is the encounter between 
Sixteen of Oxford and the All England Eleven. Almost any day 
at. Lord’s can now be seen a member of the University team, 
namely, Mr. R. A. H. Mitchell, now on the Committee of M.C.C., 
and one of the most famous batsmen of his own or any other period. 
Jackson and Willsher, however, proved far too good for the amateurs, 
the former claiming seventeen for 63, and the latter eight for 41. 
Mr. E. T. Daubeny was equally effective, as his very straight bowling 
accounted for eight of the famed professional team at a cost of 
only 17 runs. On fourth hands they were left with 97 to get, and 
though Tinsley made 39 and Daft 26, they were finally dismissed 
one run short of this, and it took 85 overs (of four balls each) to 
enable them to compile this moderate score. 

The next five ties all took place at the Oval, two occurring 
within a couple of months of one another in 1868. On the earlier 
occasion, when Surrey was opposing M.C.C., the club brought a 
strong side, including Dr. E. M. Grace, Grundy, and Wootton. 
Winning the toss they compiled 175, Mr. C. F. Buller being absent, 
but were headed by the home team, who made 204, Pooley earning 
talent money by getting 50. Dr. E. M. Grace was afterwards the 
only bat to offer much resistance to Griffiths and Bristow, so Surrey 
-had 94 to get. With only four wickets down for 71, the game 
seemed over, but the only amateurs—Messrs. Noble and Calvert— 
both ran themselves out; then Wootton claimed six for 49, and 
they just failed to achieve the task. 

Oddly enough, when Middlesex also had a tie at the Oval 
seven weeks later, one of the visitors—the wicket-keeper, Mr. Halli- 
well—was absent in the first innings; and another coincidence was 
that Surrey’s first total of 93 was exactly the tie score in the other 
match. At this epoch Surrey was drawing to the close of what 
might be called ‘‘the unreformed period” of its history, and, as 
it happened, both sides were without one valuable man, neither 
Mortlock nor Mr. R. D. Walker playing. The visitors won the 
toss, and, thanks to a useful partnership between Messrs. I. D. 
Walker and Green, scored 112. Mr. E. Rutter and Howitt, 
however, dismissed Surrey for the aforesaid 93, of which Griffiths 
made exactly one-third. Middlesex then scored 167, Mr. H. A. 
Richardson obtaining 56. Requiring 187 to win, so well did Surrey 
open that Humphrey and Jupp had go on the board before they 
were separated; but though Stephenson subsequently batted 
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steadily, the exciting solution of the struggle was never obtained, 
Tom Hearne bowling Roberts for nothing when the scores were level. 

Messrs. V. E. Walker, I. D. Walker, with Pooley, Jupp, and 
Southerton, were the only cricketers who took part both in that 
game and in the next tie between Surrey and Middlesex, on 
August 10, 1876. This was a far bigger scoring match than any 
of those previously dealt with, 920 runs being knocked up. It was 
also the last match in which Mr. R. D. Walker appeared at the 
Oval, and he had a lot to do with the result. On first hands the 
home team led by 77, thanks to a great innings of 94 by Mr. W. W. 
Read, who was batting whilst 3196 were scored. Middlesex, 
however, ran up the then large total of 322, Mr. R. D. Walker 
getting 104, Mr. H. R. Webbe 52, and Mr. M. Turner carrying 
out his bat for 41. Surrey were set to get 246, and though 
Mr. W. W. Read, Mr. H. K. Avory, and Jupp made 41, 42, and 43 
respectively, eight wickets were down for Igri. Barratt was never 
a great bat, but he hit away that day with the hardness so often 
shown by a left-hander when the plight is desperate. Lambert 
caught Southerton smartly when only six runs were needed. Five 
were made, and then Burges caught Barratt off one of Mr. R. 
Henderson’s slows, and the players returned to the pavilion, 
thinking the match had been won. There is some doubt as to how 
the error was discovered, but with the aid of the additional score- 
book, in those days kept by the reporters, it was discovered that 
the game had ended in a tie. 

At Kennington of late years the teams for Gentlemen v. 
Players have not been worthy of the title, but in former days very 
strong sides were put into the field. In 1883 the match was 
noticeable at the outset for the absence of Dr. W. G. Grace, for 
the first time since 1867, while the invidious nature of the delivery 
of some of those who undertook the attack for the amateurs 
would nowadays provoke unpleasant comment. Though Barlow 
and Ulyett opened in great style, the rest of the professionals did 
not appreciate the formidable expresses of Mr. Hugh Rotherham. 
Nine of the Gentlemen, however, obtained double figures in a 
total of 235. Then, with Mr. A. G. Steel bowling superbly, no 
one could resist him long except poor Billy Bates, who gave 
a fine exhibition of hard hitting. One hundred and fifty were 
needed when the Gentlemen went in, but Flowers kept an 
excellent Jength and made the ball do a lot, so that 14 were 
still required when the last man, Mr. Hugh Rotherham, joined 
Mr. A. P. Lucas, who had gone in first. A safe catch was 
not one of the cricket virtues of Bates, and he badly dropped 
the Warwickshire man in the long-field. A good deal has been 
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heard about the poor way in which the Players are generally 
captained, but it was a fine bit of judgment to put on Peate 
with the game a tie, because he had not taken a wicket in the 
match; but with his second delivery he saved the game, for he 
bowled Rotherham. 

Two years earlier at Brighton there ought to have been a 
tie for James Lillywhite’s benefit match under the same title. 
It was the most exciting struggle of the season, and the Gentlemen 
deserved the larger share of the credit, because their bowling 
was limited to the attacks of a triumvirate, namely Messrs. A. G. 
Steel, Appleby, and Bettesworth, the latter so soon destined 
to leave cricket in order to write about it. Messrs. Hornby, Steel, 
and Vernon were the only amateurs who that summer had played 
in the fixture at Lord’s, but the professionals had Ulyett, Barnes, 
Bates, Selby, and Morley of the St. John’s Wood team, Pilling 
standing down owing to an injury. 

The paid division began by compiling 204, Barlow and Bates, 
by characteristic but widely different methods, getting 104 of 
these runs. The Gentlemen exactly equalled this, making the 
match a tie on the first innings. There was again a marked 
difference in the method of obtaining runs, Mr. Herbert Whitfeld 
needing three hours to compile 34 not out, and Mr. A. N. Hornby 
rattling up 69 out of go whilst at the wicket. The Players were 
less fortunate on the second occasion, for though Selby made 46 
and Bates again hit hard, they were all out for 112, thanks to 
the bowling of Mr. A. G. Steel, who claimed seven wickets for only 
54 runs. Needing 113 to win, Mr. A. G. Steel going in first 
with Mr. T. S. Pearson assisted to put up 55 for the first wicket. 
Alfred Shaw then bowled five opponents with only nine runs 
being scored off him. There were six out when 14 were still 
required for victory, but Messrs. Hornby and R. T. Ellis were 
both dismissed without any addition. Mr. Bettesworth followed ; 
both he and his partner Mr. Whitfeld scored two each and 
a couple of byes were run. Bates, however, knocked a stump 
out of the ground at 108, and Mr. Appleby brought up the rear. 
Off a fluky stroke he made three and then hit out at the first 
ball he received from Shaw, intending to finish the match, but 
was grandly caught and bowled from a very hot return. The 
match, therefore, was won by the Players by the margin of one 
run, but it has always been asserted that the Gentlemen really 
made 112, which would have made a tie on both innings. 

The finish of Gentlemen v. Players in 1896 at the Oval was 
quite as exciting. Both sides were first-rate though not precisely 
representative. The professionals led with a total of 248, Mr. Bull 
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taking eight wickets for fewer than a dozen runs apiece. With 
Messrs. C. L. Townsend, W. W. Read, and H. K. Foster account- 
able for 224, the Gentlemen should have made more than 303; 
but when the Players were dismissed for 191 it looked an easy 
task for such amateur batting to get 137. Dr. W. G. Grace 
batted magnificently, but it took him two hours and a half to 
compile 53 not out, and nobody except Mr. Percy Perrin stayed 
with him or could face Tom Richardson. With the score a tie, 
the Surrey man bowled Mr. Bull, which brought in the last man, 
Mr. R. P. Lewis. This gentleman was a fine wicket-keeper, 
but without any exception the very worst batsman who ever 
came into first-class cricket; for example, in 1895 he had visited 
the wickets eight times for Oxford University for an aggregate 
of six, four of which had been made in one effort. But he was 
equal to an occasion when any batsman’s nerve might fail without 
reproach, for he somehow managed to get the ball away and 
Dr. Grace came thundering down the pitch, backing up with the 
keenness of a boy in his teens. 

As neither of these thrilling matches was a tie they are perhaps 
a digression from my text. There is, however, one other tie 
which I desire to recall, though it did not count as a first-class 
fixture. I refer of course to the encounter between Somersetshire 
and Middlesex, at Taunton, in 1890. Thanks to the bowling of 
Nichols and Tyler, with some big hitting by Mr. H. T. Hewett 
assisted by Major W. C. Hedley, Somerset had won the Whit 
Monday match at Lord’s by 78 runs. The return was played 
on a wicket materially affected by heavy rain. On first hands 
only one run separated the totals 107 and 108, the visitors leading ; 
and in either case one clever batsman had been largely responsible, 
Mr. J. B. Challen getting 49 and Mr. A. J]. Webbe 43. Somerset- 
shire then compiled 127, Messrs. W. N. Roe and H. T. Hewett 
both getting into the thirties. With 127 to win, so well did 
Mr. A. J. Webbe bat that on his retirement at 114 only five 
wickets had been obtained. But Mr. S. M. J. Woods was 
bowling his ‘‘darndest”—the phrase must be forgiven because 
it so exactly expresses his attack in his prime—and Nichols 
was quite steady at the other end, making the ball turn a bit 
Meroatne bargain. So at last; J. T. Hearne had to be joined, 
when two runs were wanted for victory, by Mr. M. J. Dauglish, 
who had been a good boy wicket-keeper at Harrow and a very fair 
school bat. He hit a single, but in attempting a second run was 
promptly run out, Mr. A. E. Newton cleverly gathering the ball 
and removing the bails in one action. Somersetshire that season 
conclusively proved its right to promotion into the front rank. 
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The greatest county tie, however, was of course the big tussle 
between Surrey and Lancashire at the Oval in August 1894. That 
summer the Southerners regained the championship, but only by 
the narrowest margin of superiority over Yorkshire; and a defeat 
by Lancashire would have adversely settled their pretensions. No 
play took place on the first day owing to rain, and Street made 
exactly halfthe home team’s first score from the bat by a valuable 48. 
After Lancashire had lost five wickets for 50, a new batsman, 
Mr. S. M. Tindall, by batting in sturdy fashion for 49, was the chief 
cause of the lead of 50 secured by the Lancastrians. Surrey again 
did badly, but Mr. W. W. Read, helped by Ayres, retrieved the 
innings from disaster, and set the visitors 75 to win. It did not 
look as though this would be done when Richardson and Lockwood 
sent back half the side for g and seven wickets had fallen for 26. 
Then the wicket-keeper, Smith, and Tinsley, regarded as a promising 
bat, made a prolonged stand, adding 39 before a catch off Hayward 
effected a parting. Ten runs were needed when Mr. G. R. Bards- 
well, the tenth batsman, came in. Richardson at once resumed, and 
he and Lockwood probably bowled as fast as they ever did in their 
lives. Each batsman made four, and then the amateur was pal- 
pably caught by the wicket-keeper, Wood, standing back. Mold 
came in, and Tinsley, by a desperately hard chance to Brockwell, 
which the latter did well to save from becoming a boundary hit, 
brought the game to a tie. 

It is at this point that a discrepancy occurs which now remains 
for ever insoluble. Many have freely stated that Lancashire’s last 
wicket was never captured. Mold was confronting Lockwood, and 
off a lightning delivery there was a wild appeal for another snap at 
the wicket. The excited crowd rushed over the ground, and Mold, 
intensely disgusted, reluctantly left his crease. The present writer 
has heard it declared that no decision was ever given. He has also 
heard the alternative that if a decision were given, it was an erro- 
neous one. As it happens, both the umpires, Henty and Draper, 
are dead, therefore the final issue must rank what it was then left, 
namely, a tie. 

Two others remain to be mentioned, and in both of these the 
South Africans played a prominent part. The encounter at Lord’s 
last June with Middlesex is too recent to need any description 
beyond the remark that the umpiring at the crisis was com- 
mendably accurate, Mr. Snooke obstructing in the most palpable 
manner, whilst Trott knocked the stumps askew by the ball with 
which he dismissed Mr. Kotze. Earlier, however, it was generally 
believed that Mr. B. J. T. Bosanquet had been accorded an extra 
innings by a conscientious but erroneous decision. 
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Five of the Colonial visitors engaged in this contest had also 
played in the previous tie at Worcester in 1901. It was a capital 
. struggle, but if the South Africans had properly followed up the 
advantage they held on the first day, after Mr. Hathorn had scored 
a capital go and Mr. Kotze had taken six wickets for fewer than 
thirteen runs apiece, the ultimate decision would have been in their 
favour. Instead, George Wilson bowled uncommonly well, and 
Worcestershire were only set 210. At the close of the second day 
half the wickets had, however, gone for 84, thanks to some fine 
bowling by Mr. Graham. Messrs. Isaac and Simpson Hayward on 
the Wednesday morning added 71 by most plucky cricket; but 
Mr. Graham again assumed command with the ball, and when the 
last man, a colt, H. Wilson, joined Bannister, who hits hard, nine 
runs were needed. With the scores level, Mr. Murray Bisset deftly 
stumped the new comer, thus finishing off the match. 

In recalling the incidents of these thrilling encounters, I hope 
that, by grouping them together, I may afford lovers of cricket food 
for animated reflection. That the excitement of such matches can 
be over-estimated is impossible; their influence in promoting keen- 
ness in cricket is considerable, and yet perhaps the marvel is that 
there have not been more of them. None have been forgotten when 
the stumps were pulled up, but all have again and again been 
re-played in winter evenings, and so the twice-told tale may once 
more revive the memory of games that ought never to sink into 
oblivion so long as cricket is the national game of the Empire. 
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OUR CAMP AT LAKE SAN MARTIN 


SPORT IN SOUTHERN PATAGON TES 
BY CAPTAIN W. M. THOMPSON, R.E. 


To a sportsman who does not object to travel far afield in search of 
his game, as good sport as can be wished for may be obtained in 
Southern Patagonia, more especially so as one approaches the high 
lands which culminate in the mighty range of mountains called the 
Cordillera de los Andes. The writer was one of a party which 
visited this region, so little known to the average sportsman, in the 
early part of last year. The duration of the trip, excluding the 
voyage to and from England, extended from t1oth March to 
18th June, and during this period varieties of every kind of game 
were met with and killed —from the jack snipe to the Patagonian 
lion, or puma, as he really ts. : 

Tents carried on pack mules formed our dwelling-places, as we 
were visiting a region inhabited by only a few scattered Indians, 
where wheel transport was impracticable. We relied on our rifles 
and guns chiefly to supply us with food, and took as little provisions 
as possible in order to keep our transport within reasonable dimen- 
sions. The only dogs we had with us for sporting purposes were a 
couple of cross-bred greyhounds which we picked up locally for the 
purpose of running ostriches, and they performed their part of the 
programme entirely to our satisfaction. A couple of good water 
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spaniels would, however, have been simply invaluable, as we lost a 
quantity of ducks and other wildfowl in the lagoons, having no 
means of retrieving them. 

The wildfowl shooting was really magnificent. Every small 
lagoon contains a flock of duck with probably a gaggle of geese or 
swans, and in some regions we passed through these sheets of water 
were scattered about at intervals of some twenty-five to fifty yards 
with good holding ground between them; when we got the birds 
well on the wing it was a simple matter to keep them moving. 
Every kind of sporting shot is offered to the gunner standing well 
concealed in a bed of high rushes, and it merely becomes a question 
of the supply of cartridges holding out. With a good strong wind 





CROSSING THE FOSSILES PASS 


it will be found that the proportion of kills to cartridges hardly 
becomes a subject of congratulation even to the best of shots, and 
those birds which are brought down, as it were from the skies, are 
the result of holding well forward and swinging well with them. 
The sport is doubly exciting in that you never know quite what size 
shot to trust to, and the chances are that if you load both barrels 
with No. 6, the first shot offered will be at a troop of lordly swans 
passing over you at a height which renders them safe from such 
missiles. You fire both barrels without the slightest effect, hastily 
load with No. 2 so as to be ready for the next lot, and are promptly 
greeted with a cloud of tiny beautiful teal, to kill which, it seems 
almost a waste to use No. 2. The best plan seems to be to use 
Ur2 
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only one size of shot and stick to it. No. 4 will account for almost 
everything, if held straight, although possibly a few of the bigger 
birds will carry on for want of extra weight in the shot. 

After the wildfowl the best sport we obtained was running 
ostriches with the two hounds. A horse that can gallop is indis- 
pensable for this game, as the hounds will only pull the ostrich 
down, and will then leave the bird and come back to the horses; so 
that unless the riders are there in time the bird gets up again and goes 
away, not much the worse for his rnn, except possibly for the loss of 
a few feathers. It is very pretty to watch hounds who have been 
well trained at the game running wide about fifty yards each side of 
the ostrich so that one of them is always up whichever way he jinks. 





CERROS DOS AGUAS, LAKE NANSEN 


Two good hounds will generally run an ostrich down in about two 
or three miles on the flat, while up hill the distance is much shorter. 
On the other hand, coming down hill the bird leaves the hounds 
very fast and will usually get away. The ostrich with his proverbial 
stupidity will almost always run up hill in preference to down. 
The feathers of the South American ostrich are not nearly so valuable 
as those of his African brother, but they are worth about three 
dollars per kilo in the market. The greatest number we killed in 
one day was four, and on this occasion both horses and hounds had 
had enough of it by the time we got back into camp about fifteen 
miles away. 
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The animal found in greatest quantities in Patagonia is the 
guanaco, a kind of llama; they live in large herds, sometimes as 
many as 500 being together. They do not provide very good sport, 
but the meat is excellent, and the skin of the neck makes very good 
girths or cinches. The wool is largely used for blankets, ponchos, 
etc. The only kind of deer met with was a forest deer called by 
the Indians huemul. The stag is rather larger than the Scotch red 
deer, the doe being slightly smaller. During the winter time they 
carry a very beautiful dark coat with very long hair. The usual 
number of points is only four, but five is sometimes met with, and 
on one occasion we found an old stag with six points; this last, 
however, is very unusual. 





SEEKING A FORD OVER THE RIO PICO 


The farmers, or “‘ estancieros,” in*the inhabited parts of Pata- 
gonia suffer from damage to their flocks by the visits of the lions 
which come down from their strongholds in the mountains and do 
considerable damage in one night. The usual method employed is 
to kill them by poison, and I believe there is a fixed price paid by 
the governments of some of the provinces for every lion killed. The 
Indians hunt the lions for their skins, and kill them in a manner 
which to the ordinary Englishman appears very primitive, viz., with 
the lassoo. The Patagonian lion will seldom attack a man on horse- 
back unless very hard put to it, and will attempt to slink away, as he 
hopes, unobserved. The rider, with his lassoo already in his right 
hand, manceuvres into throwing distance, swings the lassoo two or 
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three times round his head, and out goes the noose with unerring 
accuracy over the lion’s head. As soon as the latter feels the rope 
tighten round his neck he pulls back, biting and growling, in a 
very few moments is rolled over choking, and soon receives the coup 
de grace with knife or ‘‘ bolidoros.” The latter is a weapon much 
used by the Indians, and with deadly effect. It consists of three 
balls of lead or stone about the size of a cricket ball, joined together 
by twisted or plaited raw hide. They swing these balls round their 
head and throw them with wonderful accuracy up to sixty or seventy 
yards. The balls come hurtling through the air, and will bring a 
horse down by wrapping themselves round his legs. 

The mountain scenery in South Patagonia is perhaps as grand 
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as can be found anywhere in the world. The accompanying photo- 
graphs give but a poor idea of the majestic grandeur of these snow- 
capped peaks rising sheer from the surface of placid lakes which 
carry on their waters miniature icebergs of a pale sea-green colour. 
These icebergs are discharged from great glaciers of almost prehis- 
toric age which extend in some cases from lofty peaks almost to sea 
level. We are at present, however, more concerned with the sport- 
ing nature of the country than with its scenic effects. The greatest 
variety of game is found in the densely-wooded slopes in the neigh- 
bourhood of the lakes Belgrano, Nansen, and Azara. Here we 
came across deer in the forests, and large points of guanaco and 
ostrich in the open pampa, and as a natural result plenty of puma, 
for where the guanaco goes there will the puma be found. 


SOmuebNe OULHERN: PATAGONIA 2g! 


We navigated the three lakes mentioned above in two canvas 
Berthon boats which we carried inland on the backs of mules. 
Enough provisions were taken to last ten days, except for meat, which 
we relied on our rifles to provide. It was advisable to cut down our 
baggage as much as possible, and travel light on this occasion, as 
the two lakes Belgrano and Azara are not connected, and both 
boats and the whole of the baggage, tents, etc., had to be carried on 
our shoulders over a portage of nearly a mile of dense forest and 
scrub. Snow had fallen heavily, and was lying about a foot deep at 
the time, which increased the labour, and every member of the party 
breathed a sigh of relief when the last load had been carried over 
and tents were pitched for the night on the far side of the portage. 





LOADING THE MULES 


Lakes Azara and Nansen are connected by a'small stream running 
very rapidly over broken boulders and rocks, and to avoid another 
portage we endeavoured to tow both boats through the rapids by two 
tow-lines, each manned by four men on either side of the stream, 
one man being left in each boat to steer her clear of the rocks with 
an oar. 

The work was very heavy and not entirely successful either, 
as in spite of every endeavour one of the boats got on the rocks, 
tore a rent in the outer canvas covering, and very nearly capsized. 
All hands had to wade into the water—which at this point was 
fortunately fordable—to rescue her and unload the baggage; and 
wading about in ice-cold running water with the thermometer below 
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zero and in a heavy snowstorm was one of the least amusing episodes 
of the whole expedition. The scene round the camp fire that night 
would have perhaps been amusing to an onlooker, though it was 
hardly so at the time to the performers. Having no change of clothes 
with us, owing to the necessity of cutting down our baggage to the 
veriest minimum, each member of the party sat round the fire clothed 
in but the scantiest of apparel, trying to dry the frozen garments of 
which he had just divested himself, an operation which the heavily 
falling snow rendered doubly difficult. 

Winter, which had commenced rather earlier than usual this 
year, had now set in in grim earnest, and towards the end of May it 
was apparent that if we were to get out of the country at all it would 





MULES SWIMMING THE SANTA CRUZ RIVER 


have to be done at once and quickly. On the Ist of June we were 
about ten days’ march from the nearest point on the Atlantic coast, 
and we eventually arrived at the port of Rivadavia on the 11th of 
June, having covered the last ninety miles in two marches in the 
teeth of a terrific snowstorm which covered the ground to a depth 
of three feet and made the journey anything but pleasant. Oa the 
last day it was found advisable to abandon our baggage about fifteen 
miles from the port, and leave a few men to overtake us with the 
baggage mules as quickly as they could follow. The storm increased 
in severity instead of abating, as we hoped it would do, and it took 
our baggage four days to cover the last fifteen miles, so deep was 
the snow. 
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To a sportsman the country of South Patagonia well repays a 
visit. The wildfowl shooting alone is worth travelling for, and in 
parts where the wild cattle are to be found the big-game hunter will 
find ample scope for his skill, and he may fill up the intervals by 
coursing ostriches, or trying his hand with the lassoo, with a Pata- 
gonian lion fora mark. The writer would, however, not recommend 
the latter as a sport except after a little practice. ° 
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BY. GODFREY. soo WELETAMS 


PoLo, as its followers know, has been played from time imme- 
morial among the hill tribes of India, and it is from these men 
that the founders of English polo first got their ideas of the 
game which is now popular wherever Englishmen and _ ponies 
are gathered together. It was therefore with the greatest interest 
that I accepted an invitation from the hill Rajah of Shigar in 
Northern Kashmir to see a game. 

I camped near the polo ground, which is a field about 
300 yards long by 50 yards wide, covered with well-kept level 
green turf. A stone wall surrounds the space on three sides; 
on one side the top of the wall is level with the path, and on 
this path sit the spectators. One end is ramped, and here under 
the shadow of a large plane tree the band is placed. Two- 
thirds of the way down the ground a white post is let into 
the wall, from which point the ball is hit off. 

At intervals during the day tom-toms and horns resounded 
through the valley to warn the wazirs (head men of the various 
villages) that polo would be played that evening, and at about 
5 p-m., when the day had somewhat cooled, the braying of the 
band announced the approach of the Rajah, who presently came 
followed by wazirs, the end of the procession being brought 
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up by ponies and syces, the ponies gay with coloured trappings, 
covering wooden and rather uncomfortable saddles. The bits are 
very severe and cruel. 

An adjournment was made to a small wooden pavilion over- 
looking the ground, to arrange sides, which was done after what 
seemed an interminable amount of talk and the inevitable hookah 
smoking. The band then took its place, the spectators lined 
up on the walls, and the game began, about twenty men on 
each side taking part init. 

The player who hits off starts from his goal with the ball 
in his hand and gallops at best pace alongside the wall, the 





ON THE POLO GROUND, SHIGAR 


band playing a sort of ‘‘ Bonnie Dundee” galloping tune. When 
he gets opposite the white post he tosses the ball in the air 
and hits it towards his opponents’ goal; very rarely does he 
fail to hit with a good clean stroke, though going as hard as 
his wiry hill pony can lay legs to the ground. 

The game then continues until a goal is hit; but to count 
a goalthe ball must not only pass between the posts but must 
also hit the wall behind; nor is this all, as one of the attacking 
side has to dismount, and amidst a whirling of sticks touch the 
ball down to score a goal. If he fail to do this and the ball 
be hit out by the defenders the game starts afresh; if he score, 
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the ball is hit off as at the beginning by the captain of his 
side, to whom he hands it. 

Later on I was asked to play, and was glad to accept the invi- 
tation. I found the saddles hard—distinctly hard. The sticks are 
top-heavy, and the thinness of their handles makes them difficult to 
erip.. It was much easier to hit a backhander with them than to 
make a forward stroke. As to the ponies, they are wiry little 
animals of about 12.2, and by no means slow. Their endurance is 
wonderful when one considers that a game*lasts for over an hour, 
with short intervals for smoking. Their owners play well, brilliantly 
at times, hitting all round their ponies; but rules as to fouls there 
seem to be none, and crossing and stopping over the ball are of 
constant occurrence. There appeared, however, to be no attempt at 
‘“‘ riding off” or ‘‘ hustling.’”’ The players cannot always hold their 
ponies, who sometimes bear their unwilling owners straight off the 
ground. I think the poor animals dislike the thorn bits more than 
the weight they are compelled to carry. The band plays all the 
time, rising to a sort of shriek when the Rajah is on the ball or a 
goal is scored. 

The game continued until dusk, when the Rajah gave the signal 
to stop, at which one of the ponies—from sheer joy perhaps— 
deposited its somewhat corpulent owner upon the grass. It was. 
amusing to see the crowd of sympathisers surround this important 
wazir, anxious to smooth his ruffled dignity and brush the dust from 
his portly person. 

On the following day I was asked by the Rajah to a luncheon 
at his palace. I found him in the Durbar room, his chief wazirs 
sitting round the walls. Tea was served, and fruit handed round; 
the tea-cups were of the most-delicate, almost transparent, china ; 
the teapot was an enormous brass cock, of which the beak was the 
spout: it was several feet high, and a lovely piece of Central Asian 
work. The tea was a brick red, and very sweet. Apricots, which 
abound in the valley, grapes, and peaches were the chief fruit, with 
sweet cakes. After the meal I photographed the Rajah, his sons, 
hawks, favourite ponies, and the band. He insisted on seeing the 
photograph at once, so we had to rig up a dark room in the palace, 
blocking the glassless windows and doorless doorways with blankets. 
There were no dishes, so cooking pots of brass had to be used to 
wash the negatives. I developed bravely (the band playing: outside 
the while), hoping the plate might not be a failure. It was not, but 
it took long, and I had all my time to keep the wazir from poking 
his nose in to see what was happening. At last, hot but triumphant, 
accompanied by the chief officers of state, and holding a dripping 
negative, I reappeared in the Durbar room where the stolid wazirs 
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passed the negative from hand to hand, rather disappointed at not 
seeing a printed picture. I showed them a copy of an English 
illustrated paper, but the only pictures that seemed to convey any- 
thing to their minds was the portrait of a Parsee magnate and an 
advertisement of silver plate. The Rajah at once called up his 
head jeweller, and made him estimate the cost of making one of 
the bowls advertised. Then I returned to my tent, followed by the 
Rajah’s servants carrying the fruit as a present. Over five years 
have passed since that day, but not soon am I likely to forget the 
pleasant hours spent among the ibex hills and apricot orchards of 
far-off Shigar Valley. 





THE PALACE, SHIGAR 





PROSPECTS OF THE HUNTING Saw 


BY ARTHUR W. COATEN 


WHAT lies in store for the hunting man during the approaching 
season? Who knows? So much of the success of fox-hunting depends 
upon the weather, that it is impossible to guess how things may turn 
out. Regarding the supply of foxes so far as it can be estimated at 
this early period of writing, there seems good reason to suppose 
that they will be plentiful enough in most countries. During the 
summer months I have heard many reports of litters of cubs, and 
not one of them has been unsatisfactory. With the majority of 
packs last season was an unusually good one for foxes, and an 
excellent stock was left when hunting ended. One feasible 
explanation of the profusion of foxes found above ground was that 
the floods had driven them from the drains and their more inade- 
quately protected earths. Often, indeed, the very abundance of 
hunting material proved a hindrance to good sport, for no sooner had 
hounds settled to the line than other foxes sprang up to divide them 
and ruin that which had looked like being an uncommonly good run. 
But, exasperating as these incidents may be to the huntsman, it can 
be taken for granted that he would prefer a superabundance of foxes 
to a scarcity of them. 

Harvesting operations should be much earlier this year than 
last, and in many countries hounds will be at work among the cubs 
by the time these pages are published, which will enable Masters and 
huntsmen to start the regular season on fairer terms than a twelve- 
month back, when some packs had to be content with a fortnight’s 
cub-hunting before November, and others with even less! And yet 
in some places excellent work was done, notably in the Cattistock 
country, where the Rev. E. A. Milne has been showing such con- 
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sistent sport since his accession to the mastership. In view of the 
cubbing season now getting under way, it should be noted that 
this successful M.F.H. is a thick-and-thin opponent of that system 
of holding up cubs which obtains in some countries. After the 
first week of early mornings, when the young hounds have become 
accustomed to go to the cry, no cubs are held’ up in the 
Cattistock country, and this makes them run straighter and 
better when they have attained to the dignity of full-grown fox- 
hood. Although the huntsman may make a big record of kills by 
the process, Mr. Milne is convinced that when cubs are continu- 
ally held up and headed, many of them are irretrievably ruined 
for future hunting. That it is the true sporting way of educating 
young foxes and young hounds nobody, I think, will be found to 
deny.. A drawback to the complete success of cubbing in coun- 
tries like the Craven is the way in which Masters are restricted 
by shooting people. But this is distinctly a question which has 
two sides to it, and opens out an interminable controversy on the 
relations of foxes and pheasants. 

Excepting in a few places where the mange plague has made 
its presence felt badly, the approaching season bids fair to open 
with a clean bill of health. This disease breaks out occasionally in 
the most unlooked-for districts. One would scarcely have expected 
to find it raging, for instance, in Mr. T. P. Lewes’s sea-girt country 
in Cardiganshire, yet here the scourge has been very prevalent 
for some time past. In Essex they seem to be stamping it out 
satisfactorily, and more hopeful reports than last year come from 
the affected spots in the north-eastern counties. The mange 
has worked its way up from Lincolnshire, through the East 
Riding, to the northern border. One country affected more than 
the rest is the Cleveland, where sport was marred last season, 
and does not promise well for the coming hunting months. Slowly 
but surely, however, the Cleveland people are getting their foxes 
into a healthier state, and big efforts are being made to encourage 
their preservation in the district. The hunt, for example, has 
now doubled the amount previously paid to keepers for finds 
in their coverts. At the time of writing the puppy-show season is 
at its height, and complaints are heard of the serious inroads made © 
into the young entries by distemper. But this disease does not 
seem to be any more prevalent than for many years past, and 
fortunately the foxhound kennels of the United Kingdom are free 
from any of the worst terrors, such as rabies and dumb madness, the 
mere mention of which is enough to make a cold shiver run down 
the back of the conscientious kennel huntsman. Certain hunts are 
finding it necessary, in order to maintain the quality of their hounds, 
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to build new kennels. Among them is the Quorn, whose present 
home has become dilapidated and ill-fitted in many ways to accom- 
modate the crack pack. This is hardly to be wondered at, seeing that 
the Quorn kennels have been in constant use, excepting for a few 
brief periods, since Hugo Meynell built them a century and a half 
ago. 

Of late years the Quorn have suffered appreciably in bone and 
substance, and the longer the country to whom the hounds belong 
delays in finding them a new home, the worse will the evil become. 
Fortunately this fact has been recognised by the landowners in 
the country and the subscribers to the hunt, who at their big 
meeting in January last accepted the site for new kennels at Pawdy 
Cross Roads, very generously offered to them by Mr. Edward 
Warner. It was agreed to expend a sum of not less than £8,000 
on them, by no means an outside amount to name, seeing that the 
Cottesmore kennels cost £10,000; and it was thought best to raise 
the money by subscription. Mr. Tempest Wade informs me that 
nearly £5,000 has been promised so far, but the builders have not 
yet got to work, so the new kennels are not likely to be available 
for hounds at all events for more than a year. The supporters of 
the South Herefordshire Hunt have also decided to build new 
kennels, the old ones at Wormelow having become unsanitary and 
thoroughly unsuitable. The expenses here will amount to £1,000, 
towards which £355 had been promised at the end of last season. 

The financial side of hunting asserts itself more prominently 
year by year, and it can scarcely be wondered at in these days of 
declining agricultural interests. Your true sentimentalist will 
bitterly decry what he is pleased to term these sordid details of 
money in connection with fox-hunting. To the practical man such 
scruples are apt to appear ludicrous. The days are passing when 
county magnates are to be found willing to maintain a pack of 
hounds and take the burden of almost the whole expenditure upon 
their own shoulders. There are still a number of packs whose 
Masters accept no subscription from their followers, but that number 
is smaller now than even a decade ago, and as the years roll on it 
will continue to diminish. In this matter-of-fact twentieth century 
it is becoming pretty generally recognised that if a man wishes to 
enjoy sport with hounds he must contribute his share of the ex- 
penses so far as his means will permit. At no period in the history 
of the chase were the expenses of a hunting establishment heavier 
than at the present time, and the old theory that the hunting field 
should be free and open to all is well-nigh exploded. Free it must 
always be to those who hold any interest in the land which is ridden 
over, but those who come from the towns to swell the fields to 
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unwieldy dimensions must either pay for their pleasure or expect 
to be told that their room is preferred to their company. Hence 
the revival of capping in various parts of the country. I do not 
suppose that one of the numerous hunt committees who have 
instituted capping during the last few years has done so without 
feelings of reluctance. Capping is recognised as ‘altogether an 
irritating business, and it is only a sense of self-protection which has 
prompted the different hunts to adopt it. 

Since this time last year the system of capping has spread into 
Yorkshire, where the first hunt to adopt it has been the Bramham 
Moor. With this pack irresponsible persons turned out to hunt in 
such numbers that it was felt some steps ought to be taken to check 
the practice. Capping was not resorted to until inquiries had been 
made as to its efficacy in the Southdown, Quorn, Cottesmore, War- 
wickshire, Cheshire, and Pytchley, and other countries where the 
system had been taken up. Eventually it was decided to institute 
a £1 cap, with an elaborate list of those not to be charged, which 
may be quoted here, as being of special interest to those hunt 
committees which may contemplate following in the steps of the 
Bramham Moor. The exceptions were in favour of landowners, 
land agents, farmers and their families in and within ten miles of 
the Bramham Moor country; subscribers of £25 and upwards and 
their families; subscribers of £10 and upwards to the Bramham Moor 
and other neighbouring packs of foxhounds ; soldiers of the Regular 
Army quartered in the district ; members of the Imperial Yeomanry ; 
any other person whom, for services of any kind rendered to hunt- 
ing, the Master might excuse; and, finally, the bond-fide guests and 
servants of the £25 subscribers, landowners, and farmers, subject 
to such modification as the committee might think fit. I think it 
will be agreed that this list of exemptions is admirable in its com- 
prehensiveness. It can scarcely wound the susceptibilities of even 
the most fastidious stickler for the freedom of the hunting field. 
The plan merely aims at excluding the undesirables from the large 
neighbouring towns. 

And how, it may be asked, has such an elaborate scheme been 
applied, and what amount of success has attended it so far? In 
answer to those queries I am able to give something like an autho- 
ritative statement from a gentleman who has assisted in the task of 
levying the cap. ‘‘ Undoubtedly,” he writes, ‘‘its adoption has 
been a success. It has enabled us to catch casual sportsmen who 
have been in the habit of coming out occasionally and have not con- 
sidered it at all incumbent on them to senda subscription. We 
started it with the idea of as far as possible reducing the fields, and 
there is no doubt that to a certain extent we have succeeded. Some 
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trouble may be encountered in the coming season, as those who 
had already subscribed £5 were allowed to hunt last season, but the 
future minimum subscription is £10. One great advantage is that 
with a strong committee of twenty (five for each hunting day) we 
are able to see and speak to any doubtful horseman, whereas pre- 
viously one unfortunate secretary could not see much sport if he had 
always to be on the look-out. Capping is necessary in a country 
like the Bramham Moor, with Harrogate and Leeds within easy 
reach, and sometimes a field of over 200. Farmers are pleased, and 
that is why the opinion amongst subscribers is that it is necessary 
and has done good. The total proceeds of capping last season only 
amounted to about £30, and this has been paid to farmers for 
damage. It is not the money that is wanted, but the power to say 
to casuals, ‘ You must pay or go home,’ and we would much sooner 
they adopted the latter alternative.” 

Mr. Fernie’s and the Belvoir Hunts remain steadfast in their 
opposition to capping, whilst the Bicester Hunt Committee decided 
last season not to resort to capping at present, but to exercise ‘‘ an 
extra strict scrutiny of the field,” in an endeavour to keep away 
non-subscribers. In these pages last year it was mentioned that if 
the adoption of capping by the Quorn and Pytchley had the effect 
of driving a lot of people living on the borders into the Fernie 
country, then there could hardly be any alternative for the latter 
but to follow suit. Fortunately, little difference has been experienced 
so far as the Fernie Hunt is concerned. Ontwo occasions last season, 
in consequence of local stoppages, Mr. Fernie’s Hounds received a 
goodly number of horsemen from adjoining hunts. They were rather 
unmercifully chaffed by the Fernie people about paying, but the 
general opinion was that mutual courtesy should enable hunting men 
to have a day with each other without payment. These hounds get 
a largish party out from Leicester, but Mr. J. H. Douglass tells me 
that when he put it to them that capping would have to be adopted 
unless they subscribed in moderation, most of them paid subscriptions. 
The amounts were not large, but in Mr. Douglass’s opinion the plan 
seems better than trying to exclude these people by capping them, 
which, he adds, would be unpopular with their farmer friends. 

A leading light in the hunting world has suggested to me that 
opinions regarding capping from countries where it has been practised 
would, collectively speaking, be interesting as well as instructive to 
the readers of this magazine. In addition to the communications 
from the Bramham Moor and Mr. Fernie’s countries already quoted, 
I may state that in the inner circles of the Quorn Hunt capping is 
considered to have been quite a success, not only from the money 
directly received, but from the number of small fresh subscriptions 
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which have been obtained from people who did not subscribe before. 
It has doubtless kept away some strangers, and I am told of at least 
one person who said he meant to go for a few days with the Quorn, 
but did not do so, remarking that he was “‘ not going to be capped,”’ 
so he hunted with an adjoining pack instead. Hunting with the 
Cottesmore last season, one certainly failed to perceive any appre- 
ciable diminution in the size of the fields, but I am assured from an 
official source that capping there worked smoothly enough, and it 
will be continued during the coming season. 

Whether capping has been entirely successful in the Pytchley 
country seems to be a little doubtful. It has slightly decreased the 
size of the fields, but at the same time it has also had the effect of 
decreasing the subscriptions. This is a result of the system which 
I have not heard complained of in any other country. As a general 
rule the adoption of the plan has tended to strengthen the subscrip- 
tion list. However, there are no two countries where the prevailing 
conditions are precisely alike. The Pytchley is unique in the respect 
that there are two packs to be supported, and from the woods 
practically nothing is received towards the upkeep of the establish- 
ments. The Master receives £4,100 to hunt both countries, and the 
members in addition-have to find £1,500 a year for poultry, £900 for 
coverts and the repairs, rates, and taxes of the two kennels, also £250 
for the paid secretary—at a rough estimate £7,000 per annum. Any 
hope which was entertained that the £2 cap would result in a sub- 
stantial contribution towards this vast expenditure has been doomed 
to disappointment. I am told that last season a number of people 
came out a few times for £2 a day who by the old rules would have 
been called upon to pay £25 after their second appearance with the 
hounds, and probably would have paid it. My correspondent con- 
tinues, ‘‘In my opinion the only way to make capping in England a 
success is to reduce the cap to £1 and have no exceptions whatever. 
So far as my experience goes, capping brings in so little and creates 
so much friction, especially from ladies, that it is not worth the 
trouble.” 

One certainly gets all manner of conflicting views on this knotty 
question, and this pronouncement from one who really knows in the 
Pytchley country does not speak so highly for the merits of capping 
as the majority of the other opinions with which I have been 
favoured. More in favour of the system, for example, is my report 
from the Grafton country, where extremely good sport resulted in 
the number of strangers with that pack becoming unpleasantly large, 
so a £5 cap wasstarted last Christmas. Without doubt it entirely 
stopped the strangers, and no further trouble was encountered from 
that source. For the coming season, the Grafton Hunt will have a 
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£2 cap payable in advance. If the hounds are troubled by crowds, 
a prompt increase in the amount of the cap may be expected. 

Some hunts do not cap a stranger on the first day he comes out, 
but experience has taught others that this is a great mistake and 
only leads to difficulties. Those who are called upon to levy the 
cap in the field have in any case a very unpleasant job, and the 
various gentlemen who have performed it deserve the very cordial 
thanks of their respective hunts. The North Warwickshire people 
seem well satisfied, and so are the supporters of the Warwickshire 
Hounds. ‘‘That it keeps undesirables away is beyond question,” 
writes a correspondent in the last-named country. ‘‘We used to have 
many people come down for the day from London. Of course, 
nobody knew them and nobody spoke to them in consequence. 
These men never gave anything to the hounds, but now they don’t 
come.” The action of the Warwickshire and North Warwickshire 
Hunts in instituting capping forced the committee of the adjoining. 
pack, the Worcestershire, reluctlantly to decide to cap non-subscribers 
£2 per day. Only about £10 has been collected in the cap during 
the two seasons it has been handed round with the Worcestershire 
Hounds, but at the same time the threatened increase in the size of 
the fields has been effectually averted. Moreover, a significant fact is 
that the subscription list of this hunt showed a considerable increase 
at the end of last season, doubtless owing to people sending sub- 
scriptions who would otherwise have been caught by the cap. These 
facts appear to form a strong argument for capping as a means of 
waking up resident hunting people to a sense of their responsibilities 
to the hunt, as well as acting as a preventive against unknown 
non-subscribing visitors. As an example of what is done in some 
provincial countries without resorting to capping as it is understood 
in these days, I may mention the modus operandi of the West Norfolk 
Hunt. Every member of the hunt who comes out regularly is 
expected to pay £2 for the season to the Covert Fund, or if not 
hunting regularly, but only occasionally, he can pay to the ‘‘cap” 
not less than half-a-crown whenever he comes out. Strangers can 
put in just what they like, in the same way, and this goes to the 
Covert Fund. 

Turning now to the hunting changes, it is eminently satisfac- 
tory to record that this year they are rather below the average 
number. Equally encouraging is the fact that all the vacancies 
which occurred at the end of the 1903-4 season have been filled 
up with only one or two exceptions. The packs of foxhounds in 
the United Kingdom total about the same as last year. In Ireland 
one will be missing—the Galtee, and I have heard of no new 
establishment likely to fillthe gap. Mr. Abel Buckley, junior, started 
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the Galtee Hounds as a private pack in 1897, and hunted them at 
his own expense over a wide area in the south of Ireland until last 
April. The 373 couples of hounds were sold into various countries 
on May 6. ‘Those who enjoyed the good sport which Mr. Buckley 
provided are not to be left entirely without hounds in their country, 
for the Fermoy side will be hunted by the Duhallow pack, to 
whom it really belongs, and the County Limerick side will probably 
be taken over by the Limerick Hounds. This mention of Irish 
hunting matters reminds me that perhaps the most interesting of all 
the resignations last season was that of Mr. Robert Watson from 
the mastership of the Carlow and Island Hounds. It is careers like 
those of Mr. Robert Watson, of Colonel Anstruther-Thomson, of the 
late Mr. John Crozier and Mr. John Lawrence, of Mr. T. C. Garth, 
of Lord Portman, and of many other veterans of the chase, which 
impart so much romance to fox-hunting, 

For there is surely something romantic in the love for hounds 
possessed by a man like Mr. Robert Watson, still hale and hearty, 
I am glad to say, after seventy-six seasons of fox-hunting. There 
has been nothing unpleasantly laborious to Mr. Watson in his duties 
as Master of Hounds. ‘‘ Mine has been an easy task through all 
these years,” he said, on attaining his fiftieth season as huntsman a 
decade ago. This universal popularity with all classes in the big 
country which Mr. Watson covered for so many years and in such 
efficient fashion was one factor in the success which he enjoyed as 
M.F.H. But the successful Master requires something more than 
an engaging personality which wins popularity. He must possess 
an innate enthusiasm for the sport; he must know how to exercise 
a judicious firmness in the field, how to hunt a fox through the 
many-sided phases of the chase, and how to select and breed 
hounds so as to build up a pack worthy of a first-class reputation. 
These qualities have been shown in a marked degree by Mr. Robert 
Watson, whose knowledge of and affection for fox-hunting may be 
said to have been bred in him. His father was a great M.F.H. 
before him, and his son, Mr. John Watson, is unquestionably another 
of the same order. A whole chapter, indeed, might be written on 
the hunting history of this fine Irish sporting family. It might be 
told how Mr. Robert Watson’s brother, Mr. George Watson, has 
introduced fox-hunting into Australia, his son, Mr. Godfrey Watson, 
still carrying out the work in style characteristic of the family- 
Space forbids further enlargement on an interesting subject, yet one 
cannot refrain from hoping that it will be many years before the 
name of Watson disappears from the hound lists of Ireland—it is 
certain it will never be forgotten. Mr. Robert Watson has been 
elected President of the Carlow Hunt Club, under which resuscitated 
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title the hunt will in future be carried on in County Carlow and some 
adjacent territory. Mr. W. E. Grogan is the new Master, and 
Lord Rathdonnell is providing kennel accommodation at Moyle, a 
convenient centre. : | 

While on the subject of Irish Masters, it will be as well, 
perhaps, to mention the other hunting changes in Ireland which 
have been effected since April last. In the Castlecomer country 
Mr. Henry Childers, who has been acting as Joint Master with 
Mr. H. Knox Browne, retires from active service, and the last-named 
gentleman has nowassumed the sole mastership. The East Galways 
have a new Master in Mr. W. Loraine Bell, who for two seasons 
past has been hunting the Mid-Devon Hounds. It is curious to note 
that both of the Galway packs are now in the hands of gentlemen 
bearing the same name. Mr. Isaac Bell, the keen American Master 
of the Galway Blazers, did remarkably well in his first season, sport 
being uncommonly good, and a record number of foxes killed. 
Colonel T. E. Harrison, who hunted the Ormond Hounds last 
season, has resigned, and an arrangement has been made by which 
Mr. R. Guy Evered, of Bridgwater, Somerset, will hunt the pack 
next season, as deputy to Lord Huntingdon. Mr. Evered was lately 
Master of the Wells Subscription Harriers, so is one of the army of 
M.F.H.’s who have graduated from harriers to foxhounds. Owing 
to unforeseen circumstances Mr. G. F. Malcomson handed in his 
resignation of the Waterford Hounds last March. He established 
the pack four years ago to hunt the old Curraghmore country, and 
has done it in a most adequate manner. Mr. Arthur Pollok, 
who has been such a good friend to the East Galways, is 
migrating from the West to the South of Ireland, his offer to suc- 
ceed Mr. Malcomson having been gladly accepted by the Waterford 
Hunt. Mr. David Ker, of the 6th Dragoon Guards, has been 
elected to the mastership of the County Down Staghounds, a posi- 
tion filled some years ago by his father, Captain R. B. Ker, by whom 
these staghounds were established in 1881. The appointment of 
Mr. Ker, therefore, is more than usually interesting. 

In England and Wales, the Masters of Foxhounds who retired 
at the end of last season did not form such a numerous band as in 
some years. One or two small packs will not be found on the list 
during the coming season. Mr. Carnaby Foster, the Master of the 
Ledbury, has purchased the private pack of foxhounds established 
in 1885 at Bromyard by the late Major J. M. Browne, and hunted 
since his death, six years ago, by his sons, Messrs. A. C. and C. C. 
Browne. The Ledbury Hounds are Mr. Foster’s own property, 
and his purchase of Mr. A. C. Browne’s Hounds in no way affects 
the country, except that he will hunt it four and five days a week, 
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instead of three or four as formerly. In addition to hunting the 
Ledbury country with his foxhounds, Mr. Foster will continue to 
hunt the Hamilton country in Suffolk with his harriers. The 
private pack hunted in Yorkshire by Mr. F. H. Fawkes is missing 
from the list this season. KRegret is felt in the neighbourhood 
of Otley at Mr. Fawkes’s decision to give up the hounds, which 
have done good work during the two seasons of their existence. 
Mr. Fawkes likewise is sorry that he has to relinquish the pack ; but 
he found that the great preponderance of moorland, as compared 
with the small area of covers and enclosed land in the country over 
which he hunted, rendered it exceedingly difficult for him to find 
foxes sufficient to afford sport for two days a week. 

As counterbalancing the disappearance of Mr. Fawkes’s 
Hounds, the birth of a new pack of foxhounds in the neighbour- 
hood of Bath may be mentioned. But I am informed that this is 
purely a private pack. Here I may be allowed to express my 
gratitude to those gentlemen who have been so kind in supply- 
ing me with information for the purposes of this article. From 
Captain Cecil Spence-Jones I have received interesting particulars 
of a private pack of foxhounds which he has established at Pantglas 
in Carmarthenshire. The hounds number twenty-three couples, 
owned, kept, and hunted by the Master, who has made the Belvoir 
draft the nucleus of his pack, with a few couples from the Atherstone, 
Mr. Fernie’s, and the North Cotswold. They will hunt two days 
a week in a country bounded by the territories of the Carmarthen- 
shire Hounds on the west and the Nevaddfawr on the north. The 
eastern boundary is undefined, and the sea is to the south. A part 
of the country has been lent by Mrs. Hughes, Master of the 
Neuaddfawr, and a part by the Carmarthenshire Hunt; but the 
majority has not been hunted since the Vale of Gwili and the 
Penllygaer Hounds were given up. Before quitting the service 
(ist Rifle Brigade), Captain Spence-Jones hunted the Pretoria 
Hounds during the winters of 1902 and 1903, and he hunted 
harriers in Meath for a part of the 1898-9 season. 

One M.F.H. who was holding office at this time last year has, 
unfortunately, passed away, namely, Mr. Wilfrid Marshall, whose 
death last April caused the deepest grief in the West Country. 
Mr. Marshall was wonderfully ‘successful, first with the Taunton 
Vale, and then with the West Somerset. It was only a few weeks 
before his last illness that he declared his intention of giving up the 
West Somerset on account of the ill-health of Mrs. Marshall; and his 
comparatively sudden death came as a severe blow to those who had 
ridden side by side with him during his mastership of that pack, 
which he had always hunted with the utmost keenness and anxiety 
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to show sport. Mr. Dennis F. Boles has been appointed to the 
control of the West Somerset. He will keep a professional hunts- 
man and hunt two days a week, receiving from the members a 
guarantee of £550 a year and the use of the kennels. Hunting men 
have had to mourn the loss of many other ex-M.F.H.’s since I wrote 
my article on the changes for this magazine last year. Among 
those no longer with us are Major Thomas Elwon, who held the 
mastership of the Hurworth for several seasons in the “sixties ”’ ; 
Lord Heytesbury, whose death was a serious loss to the South and 
West Wilts Hunt, of which he was Joint Master; Captain T. H. 
Tyrwhitt Drake, a sportsman to the backbone, strongly imbued 
with the Drake family’s love for the chase, and one of the most 
popular Masters that ever commanded a pack; Mr. R. Thurston 
Bassett, a perfect specimen of the good old type of Welsh county 
gentleman, and for eleven seasons a successful Master of the 
Glamorganshire Hounds; Mr. Antony W. J. Stokes, Master of the 
Pembrokeshire for four seasons, who died suddenly on the last day 
of July; Sir David Carrick-Buchanan, one of the most famous of 
Scottish M.F.H.’s; Mr. Preston Whyte, at one time Master of the 
Eggesford Hounds; and the Earl of Cork, who during his career 
hunted harriers and foxhounds as well as the Royal Buckhounds, 
and who in every direction was a true friend to the sport. 

Besides the abandonment of Mr. Fawkes’s pack, Yorkshire 
sees several changes of mastership this season. After hunting the 
Bedale hounds for six seasons in a style which has won the deep 
gratitude of the Hunt, the Duke of Leeds seeks retirement. His 
Grace handed in his resignation mainly because his private affairs 
prevented him from devoting so much of his time to the manifold 
duties that devolve on an M.F.H., and also because there were family 
reasons why be could not be in residence at Hornby Castle for the 
whole of the hunting season. The Duke retained office during a 
period when things were not at their brightest with the Bedale, 
owing to the prevalence of mange, and his services to the country 
have been universally recognised as immense. Mr. J. J. Moubray, 
well and favourably known throughout the Bedale country, and a 
leading supporter of the hunt, has been elected to succeed the Duke 
of Leeds, and Captain F. H. Reynard has been appointed Deputy- 
Master. A change occurs in the neighbouring country, the Sinning- 
ton, where Mr. Penn C. Sherbrooke has given every satisfaction 
during his ten seasons with the pack, proving himself a thoroughly 
capable and courteous Master, a bold rider, and an exceedingly good 
judge of hounds. Mr. Sherbrooke now seeks a rest from his onerous 
duties. As he himself puts it, the horse needs a rest, the fox, too, 
occasionally, and the hound. The Master and the Master’s pocket 
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are no exception. In bidding farewell to the hunt, Mr. Sherbrooke 
intimated that he would not take any hounds away, and that he 
would hand over all the puppies and two hunt horses to the incoming 
Master. Lord Helmsley has consented to take over the pack, and 
no more suitable successor to the retiring M.F.H. could have been 
found by the members, who, with excellent reason, are looking  for- 
ward to many seasons of good sport under his leadership. Last year 
the Goathland Hounds were carried on by a committee, with 
Mr. Henry Wilson, junior, as Field Master; but he has resigned 
the position, and this old-established trencher-fed pack will be in new 
hands during the coming season. In Lincolnshire an important 
change has to be recorded. Mr. N. C. Cockburn and Lord Londes- 
borough have relinquished the joint mastership of the Blankney 
Hounds, and their place is now filled by Mr. Edgar Lubbock, a 
familiar figure with the Belvoir and other packs in the Shires. 
Mr. Lubbock has purchased the hounds on the same terms as they 
were sold to Mr. Cockburn in 1896, and he is hopeful of hunting 
four days a week. Mr. Cockburn has brought the country up to 
a high state of efficiency, and has handed back to the hunt a 
dog pack which has not many superiors in England. 

After a season as amateur huntsman, Lord Huntingdon becomes 
sole Master of the North Staffordshire, Mr. J. W. Philips and Colonel 
Dobson giving way tohim. In Wales Captain J. W. P. Pryse retires 
from the mastership of the Tivyside Hounds, whose future manage- 
ment will be in the hands of a committee comprising Sir Marteine 
Lloyd, Colonel J. R. Howell, Colonel W. Lewis, and Mr. E. L. 
Bowen, with Colonel A. C .Newland as Field Master. The remaining 
changes occur mostly in the southern counties. In Bedfordshire 
Mr. Percy Whitaker gives up the Oakley, after showing excellent sport 
for seven seasons, and is succeeded by Mr. Esmé Arkwright, who 
bears a name that has rarely been absent from the Hound Lists of 
England. It was his grandfather, Mr. Robert Arkwright, who hunted 
the Oakley Hounds single-handed from 1850 to 1876, going on for 
another nine years in conjunction with Mr. Turner Macan. Thus 
the accession of Mr. Esmé Arkwright to the control recalls a most 
successful chapter in the history of the pack. The Essex and Suffolk 
Hounds lose the services of Mr. H. N. Dunnett, and find a new 
Master in Mr. George Norman, who has been doing good work for 
the hunt as its honorary secretary. In Surrey, Mr. F. G. Colman 
succeeds Mr. G. H. Longman in the command of the Surrey Union 
Hounds; and in Kent Mr. A. Gore Lambarde takes over the West 
Kent pack in succession to Mr. Wilfrid Baker White. This year the 
members of the Craven Hounds have been successful in their search 
for a new Master, and I am glad to announce that Mr. de F. Penne- 
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father has undertaken to hunt the country during the ensuing season. 
He has had good experience with the North Herefordshire Hounds 
and his own private pack in the Cheshire hills, and I wish him com- 
plete success in his new country, which has been hunted by many 
famous sportsmen since the days of the fourth, fifth, and sixth Lords 
Craven, and of Mr. John Warde. Mr. E. B. Podmore leaves the 
Cotswold Hounds after being one season with them, and they are 
now under the control of Mr. Herbert Owen Lord. Several interest- — 
ing changes occur with Devonshire packs. Owing to pressure of 
business Mr. S. W. Adams has been compelled to give up the 
Lamerton Hounds. This is not only to his own regret, but distinctly 
to that of the members of the hunt; for, besides being Master, 
Mr. Adams has hunted the pack with marked success for eight years. 
The new Master of the Lamerton is Mr. Edmund Henn-Gennys. The 
departure of Mr. Loraine Bell for East Galway left the Mid-Devon 
without an M.F.H., but the gap has been filled by Mr. Gilbert Spiller, 
who was Mr. Bell’s predecessor in the office ; while in the Exmoor 
country Mr. W. T. Matthews retires after a single season in the 
mastership, and is succeeded by Mr. Peter Ormrod, who has given 
up his staghounds in Lancashire in order to take over this Devon- 
shire pack of foxhounds. He may be depended upon to hunt them 
with energy and skill. | 

The list of staghounds is depleted by the decision of Mr. Frank 
Riley Smith to devote his time in future solely to the Suffolk 
Foxhounds. Consequently he gives up the staghounds which he 
hunted in that county, but Mr. Eugene Wells will cover much of the 
same district with his pack. In the west country Lieut. E. G. 
Chichester has been obliged to resign the mastership of the Barn- 
staple Staghounds on account of his naval duties, and Major Penn 
Curzon has been appointed to succeed him. The Enfield Chase Stag- 
hounds again change their leader, Captain Arthur Hill giving way 
to Mr. W. Walker. Mr. Ernest Robinson, the popular Master of the 
West Surrey Staghounds, is leaving the country, and a successor to 
him was still required when these lines were written. It is to be 
hoped asuitable M.S.H. will be found for this pack, but in any case 
it will not be without a Master next season, for in the event of 
nobody coming forward to succeed him, Mr. Robinson will prob- 
ably consent to remain in his position. 
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WOODCOCK SHOOTING ON A WESTERN 
ISLAND 


BY THE HON. DOUGLAS CAIRNS 


‘To let, a Winter Shooting; probable bag, etc., etc.” To those of 
us who are fond of wild sport under more or less natural conditions 
—and there are still many such, notwithstanding the laments of the 
laudator temports actt as to “‘hecatombs of slain,” ‘‘ wholesale 
assassination,’ etc.—an advertisement of the above nature has a 
strange attraction. The conditions appeal to us strongly by their 
freedom from the strict rules of etiquette inseparable from the 
conduct of a shooting party proper, of which each sportsman is but 
a unit, and has to behave as such. There is a delightful.absence of 
ceremony, an unlimited field for impromptu decisions and actions, 
more particularly because the typical day's wild shooting is best 
managed by one, or at most two guns, and one assistant, excepting 
the occasions on which the prospect of having rabbits to carry 
necessitates the employment of a hireling for the purpose. 
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And then there are the infinite uncertainties. We are familiar 
enough in covert-shooting with such remarks as ‘‘ Such-and-such a 
number of birds were reared on the beat we are going to shoot 
to-day, and wild birds have done well. We ought to kill so many,” 
implying probable displeasure with keepers, or guns, or both, if we 
do not. Even in grouse-driving, in my humble opinion the finest 
sport we have, most of us can recall the occasion on which we have 
been told before starting that ‘‘a hundred brace were killed on the 
corresponding day last year. We were then a gun short, and this 
is a better season all round.” The casualty list is passed round at 
dinner, totalling ninety-five brace, and we feel disappointed, for our 
expectations, founded on trustworthy data, have not been fulfilled. 

Contrast the case of a typical wild shooting. Here we depend 
mainly, almost entirely, on migratory birds, whose ways are a 
mystery to us, whose life history forms a book which none can read. 
Their times of going and coming, and the reasons for their (to us) 
unaccountable behaviour, furnish a theme for endless discussion in 
the smoking-room, but seldom lead to any definite conclusion. 

Each day to be devoted to the pursuit of these birds dawns full 
of possibilities. Who knows but we may exceed the maximum of 
our hopes? And although on some occasions the bag may contain 
the “irreducible minimum,” so hopeless a state of affairs can never 
be considered beyond remedy until quite the end of the day, and we 
can nearly always be sure of a ‘‘ various” or two, such as hares, 
pigeons, or golden plover. 

And, lastly, there is the attraction from a canine point of view. 
It is to many of usa genuine pleasure to feel that our ‘‘ shooting 
over dogs’’ need not be of a week or two’s duration only; that a 
brace of well-tried favourites can have another turn of work, 
involving perhaps a month less of that weary incarceration which, 
alas! often extends nowadays to about eleven-twelfths of the year. 

Thus it came about that last December, having an unoccupied 
month, I made arrangements for shooting over a piece of ground on 
one of the large islands lying off the west coast of Scotland, with the 
reputation of being a favourite haunt of woodcock and fairly good 
for snipe. In due course, early in the month, I found myself esta- 
blished in a small but comfortable inn, after a bitterly cold and wet 
drive of twenty odd miles—and very long miles they were. The inn 
was two miles from the nearest part of my ground, and at least four 
from the keeper’s house—a serious disadvantage. It is of the 
utmost importance, in an undertaking of this kind, to live not only 
on the ground one is going to shoot over, but as near the centre of 
it as is possible. The December days are very short in these 
Northern regions, and the weather frequently uncertain till after 
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sunrise, which takes place about nine to nine-thirty, according to the 
situation of the house. Thus plans have often to be made or changed 
at the very moment of starting, and there are sure to be a good 
many mornings which do not clear till ten or eleven o’clock—quite 
time enough to go out if one is on the spot and ready, but too late 
when a trap has to be ordered, and perhaps is not available at short 
notice, for a drive of several miles to one’s rendezvous with the 
keeper. Of course one can appoint a place of meeting with this 
official on the nearest beat, but unless such appointment be made 
and kept regardless of weather, it is apt to lead to confusion. 

On the other hand, living at a hotel, if clean, comfortable, and 
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fairly free from invasion by strangers, is in many ways to be 
preferred to “‘ running ” a lodge for so short a time. 

In the matter of dogs I could not have done much better, my 
three consisting of an Irish setter bitch, a proven ally on grouse, 
never requiring voice or that odious whistle (she soon turned out 
equally good on woodcocks and snipe), a large spaniel, Clumber in 
name, colour, and intelligence, but of a shape far removed from the 
““ sausage-on-casters’’ type to be seen on the show bench; and a 
favourite Labrador bitch, for whom, however, I had not much work, 
excepting when a wocdcock fell, as sometimes happened, at the 
bottom of some steep and heathery precipice. 
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There were very few snipe on the ground, probably owing to the 
open weather. Had there been as many as I was led to expect a 
second setter would have been necessary, especially if the ground 
had been hard with frost. 

The keeper was both keen and intelligent. We may call him 
Angus; a most capable hunter of wild birds. What he did not 
know about woodcocks was of little account. Patch after patch of 
likely heather he would explore with a patience worthy of the 
suburban ‘“‘treasure-hunter,”’ leaving nothing to chance. As a 
marker he was unsurpassed; always on the look-out, on the ground 
as well as in the air, he would not only detect from an incredible 
distance the tell-tale chalk marks which indicate the woodcock’s 
over-night supping place, but also would be. competent to declare, 
from the recency of these marks, whether there was a probability of 
the bird being still in the nearest patch of cover or not. 

So far his practice: his theories are, like most theories, open to 
dispute; for instance, although it appears to be the general habit of 
these birds to arrive in pairs (they are nearly always found in pairs 
in the bracken beds near the sea, their alighting places, from which 
they subsequently scatter to their feeding grounds inland), it is the 
experience of most of us who have shot them in these localities 
that the partnership is soon dissolved, as the birds spread them- 
selves out in the spots favourable to their habits. Angus, however, 
stoutly maintains that, when a woodcock is flushed singly, his mate 
must either be lying in some undiscoverable lair, or has been killed, 
if not by a charge of shot, then by “‘shunach” the fox.))ie 
further solemnly avers that wookcocks make a practice, after being 
flushed, and especially when missed, of flying to some commanding 
‘‘knobbie,” whence to survey things in general, and the approaching 
enemy in particular, or, as he succinctly. puts it, “‘ to watch folk,” 
a belief which it would require an old man and constant shooter 
to confirm or deny. 

The ground over which I had acquired the right of shooting 
consisted of some seven thousand acres, practically all moor, 
situated on one of the finger-like promontories thrown out by this 
island into the Atlantic. It lies in some four or five corries, separated 
from each other by hills varying in height between eight hundred 
and fifteen hundred feet or so. Down each corrie flows a burn, 
into which run several tributaries, large and small. The banks are 
in nearly all cases steep, and often high, overgrown with patches of 
old heather purposely left unburnt as cover for woodcocks. The 
grouse mostly inhabit the higher levels. There is only one wood on 
the ground, a larch plantation, small and bare, in which a woodcock is 
but rarely seen; in fact, ‘‘ woodcock” isa misnomer for the bird 
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as we find him here, though, given suitable woods with handy 
feeding-ground, he would probably inhabit them. In their absence 
his haunt is among the tussocks and long heather growing on the 
banks of the burns, near which he finds ample feeding in soft 
ground protected from frost, unless severe, by dense cover and 
overhanging banks. It is the abundance of good food and shelter, 
together with the fact that the promontory is the end of all things, 
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so far as land is concerned, which tempts the woodcocks to pitch in 
these corries when driven by bad weather from more exposed places. 

While there is always a certain—or uncertain—numbcr of the 
birds scattered over the open moors of the island, it is upon the 
flights from the mainland, when the hills are covered with snow 
and the springs and soft places frozen, that the real supply depends. 
Very few remain here to breed, nearly all the birds leaving their 
island refuge for the mainland soon after the end of January. 
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I was unlucky in weather, as the month of December was free 
from any but very slight frost, and almost without snow on the 
mainland after the first fewdays. Neither had we locally any heavy 
rain, which helps to put the birds into the shelter. But on the 
other hand, while I never ‘‘ happened”’ on a real flight of wood- 
cocks, it was no small pleasure to be able to walk day after day 
over the moor without any atmospheric discomforts, lunching in the 
sunshine with less inconvenience than is often present earlier in the 
season. The air of these Western Islands is magnificent, and for 
the enlightenment of such as believe them to be eternally shrouded 
in mist and rain, I may mention that, when one gets on the out- 
side—i.e. west—of the high hills, the climate is by no means a wet 
one, not to be compared in this respect with the west coast of 
Ross-shire and Inverness-shire. In which connection it may be a 
surprise to some people to learn that Stornoway, in the Lews, only 
records some thirty-three inches of rain in the year. 

And now, to a good Conservative, no other plan is practicable. 
than the time-honoured one of describing a day or two’s sport 
typical of the country in question. Imagine the time to be g a.m.; 
breakfast is over, the day has dawned fine and clear; just a 
touch of frost before daylight, and a sprinkling of fresh snow on 
the two curious flat-topped hills visible from our window. The 
‘‘machine” is waiting, lunch and cartridges are ready. We loose 
the dogs and start quietly along the four miles which separate us 
from the keeper’s house. The horse is old and lamentably slow ; 
but in our full view to the south-east a glorious sunrise is in pro- 
gress, illuminating in red and gold the Sgur-na-Ghillean (Peak of 
the Young Men), the ‘‘ Inaccessible,” and no fewer than six others 
of nearly equal height, three thousand feet, constituting the most 
Alpine-shaped range of hills in Scotland. And we have plenty of 
time to admire it all. 

On arrival we find Angus beaming hopefully, but too wise to 
commit himself as to whether the frost has been sufficient on the 
higher ground to put the woodcocks into the cover near the burns, 
or, as he more tersely expresses it, ‘‘into their proper places.” We 
decide on a beat beginning about an hour’s walk further on, con- 
sisting of a valley winding upwards from a patch of brackens near 
the sea, and some good burns flowing into the main “‘river,’’ which 
itself pursues a precipitous course over miniature cascades and 
between banks composed alternately of rocks and peat, well fur- 
nished with the requisite patches of long heather. 

The wind is blowing lightly down the corrie; accordingly we 
start at the bottom, intending to hunt the setter up wind on the 
most level side, working down the opposite bank and its little 
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tributaries and outlying patches of cover with the spaniel on our 
way home. Scarcely has the bitch covered a hundred yards when 
she points in a manner which has only one meaning, and, on going 
quietly up to her, I can plainly see a woodcock squatting a few feet 
from her nose under a dead bracken. Oh for a camera! But he 
is up and down. Another one, his mate (for these are surely a 
newly arrived couple), rises to the shot, and is also gathered. We 
take a cast along the edge of the heather, a third rises rather 
wilder, and, after a clean miss with the first barrel, is marked down 
wounded in a rocky cleft near the sea, to be recovered without 
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(Photograph by Valentine and Sons, Dundee) 


difficulty. Three in a few minutes, and one wonders whether a red- 
letter day has not arrived at last. But it is fully an hour before 
we see another woodcock, though Barley the setter gets several 
points at grouse; having been requested only to kill old cocks, I am 
obliged to disappoint her. At last.one of the required age and sex 
rises in front of her, blackest and loudest-voiced of his kind; he is 
tumbled into the burn below, and recovered by the Labrador some 
distance down. 

In a basin into which we now descend there are several very 
small burns, affording good cover on their banks, fringed with bog- 
myrtle and patches of hazel scrub. The wind has died down, the 
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sun is powerful for December, and the walking none of the best. We 
take up the setter, and soon Angus remarks, ‘‘ There wass a bird 
here,” pointing to the welcome white signs in a peat hag. Bush, 
the spaniel, thinks he is here still, and nearly succeeds in saving me a 
cartridge by pouncing on him in his snug retreat ; both this bird and 
another, rising off a bare knoll above us, are killed and picked, as is 
a third which, disturbed by the report, has been marked down by 
Angus in a hollow at some distance. Out of this he gets up wild, 
but it is his unlucky day, for he succumbs to a tipped wing. 

Place and time point tolunch, but not before Bush has chopped 
a white hare in its form, a feat which always affords him the maxi- 
mum of pleasure. Twenty minutes’ rest suffices, as we still have 
a likely bit of ground before us. The next half-hour is, however, 
blank and depressing, but after turning homewards the sport is both 
pretty and, in its humble way, successful. ‘‘ Scent” is always an 
interesting study, presenting problems which we, with our poor dull 
noses, cannot hope to solve. Not the least wonderful of these is the 
manner in which a dog can take up the scent of a woodcock at 
his over-night feeding ground, and track him easily to his place of 
repose for the day, in spite of the lapse of several hours since his 
retirement; or, do woodcocks feed in the day more than we sus- 
pect, only retreating to hide at the approach of danger? I do not 
think so; if they did we should surely come on them at their feed- 
ing-places where they can neither see nor hear our approach—for 
instance, in a bank near a waterfall. But though I have often found 
them in such situations, coming upon them unawares, I have never 
surprised them outside their hiding. Bethis asit may, once the fresh 
marks were discovered, we could by the dog’s aid generally find the 
bird at no great distance, and the finding of him was both interesting 
and instructive, besides being usually fatal to the bird, for he does not 
afford a difficult shot in the open, though one is often handicapped by 
standing on a steep face where one’s balance is easily lost. 

Four more woodcocks and acock grouse are collected on the 
way down, and before starting on the path leading us directly home 
Angus suggests looking upa little crevice above us, where, he says, 
‘a pair is often lying.” And heis right. Number one darts out and 
down behind us, and though apparently a disgraceful miss, falls dead 
a few hundred yards below. Number two, refusing to leave sanctuary 
till Angus intuitively inserts his arm into a recessed cavity over- 
grown with small ferns, is secured as he emerges sleepily into the 
light. A blue rock and two rabbits on the way back complete the 
score—not a large one, but it has been a day to enjoy, to remember, 
to sleep after. The sport has been of a natural kind—easy shooting 
granted, but for most of us shooting is never much too easy when 
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one has always to be at the ‘‘ready’’ and the walking is rough. It is 
getting dark by the time we reach the keeper’s house, where the 
trap awaits us. The horse is less lethargic when his head points 
towards the manger. Tea, hot bath, and feeding the dogs, leaves 
just sufficient time for perusing yesterday’s paper before dinner, a 
meal which makes us feel sorry for such as have no stomach 
for a well-cooked woodcock, hung for a week, his trail supplanted 
by that of one of to-day’s victims. 

All days are not of this nature: disappointments are frequent; 
sometimes we find not a single bird till late in the day, at others we 





SUNDAY’S REST 


begin in a manner so startlingly successful as to make us forget the 
Nemesis which attends the over-confident sportsman. The after-part 
of such days is particularly bitter. And the snipe were a delusion, 
though the few we found lay well. 

But the day most to be remembered for its ‘‘ regrettable inci- 
dents’ was that on which I went to shoot aseal. These creatures are 
to be seen in considerable numbers off a part of the rocky coast 
some six or seven miles from my headquarters, but it is only at 
low tide and on calm days that they come out to bask on some flat 
rocks below the precipitous cliffs which form the western barrier of 
the island. As the sea here is practically the Atlantic Ocean, it will 
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be readily understood that calm days are rare in winter. But 
fortune favoured us so far, if no further. | | 

We had a steep walk to cross the promontory to which I have 
already referred, and on reaching the top of the pass found the 
distance down to the rocks greater than Angus had estimated. 
Otherwise, I could have spent some time admiring the prospect 
on this still and cloudless day, the islands standing out bold and 
clear. North and South Uist, separated by Benbecula, on our 
front; further south, Barra, Canna, and above all Rum, with 
its towering snow-capped peaks. Calling at the cottage of the 
shepherd on our way down, we found him very willing to show 
us the only practicable path by which we could descend the steep 
cliff. The seals we could plainly see below us, a number of objects 
looking nearly white in the sunlight, as they basked on the black 
rocks. The glass, however, revealed them to be all small, whereas I 
had set my heart on an ‘‘old bull” or nothing. We accordingly 
walked on for half a mile, and soon found a herd of over a dozen, 
lying on a dark reef far below, one in the centre being a fine old bull, 
almost free from spots or markings of any kind. Climbing down the 
path indicated by our guide we had not much difficulty in reaching 
the beach unobserved. Although the descent had to be made in full 
view, the seals did not pick us up against the rocky background; the 
wind was right, and the surf prevented their hearing the noise we 
unavoidably made by dislodging stones. | 

Not having included a rifle in my outfit, I had been obliged 
to borrow one locally. A °*360 Express, it had no doubt been a 
good weapon once, but in the long interim had become sadly 
pitted with rust, and the rifling was much worn. Only seven 
cartridges had been forthcoming, and by the expenditure of 
four of these at a mark I had concluded that the bullets averaged 
six or eight inches low at one hundred yards. Here, then, was 
no reasonable expectation of success by fine marksmanship, and 
I dared not risk a shot at the head, the only certainty of killing, 
although the distance was not more than a hundred and twenty 
yards. Relying on the hollow-fronted bullet, I fired behind the 
shoulder of the big seal, which thereupon floundered off the rock 
into the water. Running up, he was plainly to be seen ploughing 
about among the dense seaweed, but in too deep water to admit 
of our giving him a coup de grace. The tide was racing in, and 
we had to wade back across a channel which a few moments 
before had been only ankle deep. Other seals popped up their 
heads to look at us, within easy range of my shot-gun, which 
Angus carried; but there being no chance of recovering the bodies 
for their skins, we did not molest them. 
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Climbing up the cliff, I sent Angus for the spaniel, which 
we had left at the shepherd’s cottage, while I had lunch, intending 
to pick up a woodcock or two on the way home. Our walk took 
us not by the track we had followed in the morning, but up a 
long valley containing some well-defined patches of long heather 
and one or two promising burns. And here our disappointments 
followed thick and fast. To begin with, a woodcock rose out 
of shot; then another above us, unseen till too far, but marked 
down, eluded us by rising again at long range. Working up a 
likely-looking little burn, the dog flushed two, of which I killed 
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the first and marked the second down across the valley badly 
wounded. On hunting for him, he rose feebly, and barely clear 
of the heather. I abstained from shooting, feeling sure he could 
not escape; but the wind wafted him gently away, and we had 
the mortification of watching him rocket into the sea, dead, far 
below us. Next, another bird rose behind, and near a waterfall, 
which rendered his springing inaudible; and as we pursued our 
way up the valley two more were flushed by Angus, walking 
on the opposite side of the burn, out of shot. It was now 
dusk, and we hurried ahead to a triangular patch contained in 
the fork of two confluent burns—a small piece of ground, but ideal 
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cover. Here Bush flushed a pair of woodcocks, of which the 
second escaped unharmed. I blamed the light, but no doubt 
disgust at our ill-luck had more to do with it. The dog, however, 
impervious to depression, displayed signs of giving us another 
chance, and after some diligent hunting a third woodcock bustled 
noisily away and was dropped into the burn. Score three, a 
number which, though I had not expected more at the start, only 
fed the fire of our regret, for we had seen many. The birds were 
unusually wild, and we never had another opportunity of working 
this beat. Our way home that night was long and dark, and the 
nap before dinner unusually sound. 

One suggestion, and I have finished. There are many men 
with spare time, fond of wild shooting such as I have attempted to 
describe, to whom a few hundred pounds are not a matter of much 
importance. To them I offer my congratulations (not unmixed 
with envy) and the following advice:—Rent for the whole season 
a piece of ground of this nature; do not allow it to be shot over 
at all till, say, the middle of November. Then go out, two of 
you, and, in the three or four weeks before the close of the grouse 
season, make your bag, over dogs; the birds lie better right up 
to December 10 than they do in August, in most parts of the 
mainland; they are full grown and worth killing; the temperature 
is ideal for men to walk and dogs to work. Should you be lucky 
enough to have a fall of snow or a hard frost, you can rely on 
some woodcock days as a variety from grouse-shooting, and can 
go over your woodcock ground after the close of the grouse 
season as often as weather seems to indicate the presence of 
enough birds to make it worth while. 

In conclusion, perhaps this sketch may appear to many readers 
of the magazine to be burdened with unnecessary details. To 
such, my excuse must be that in sport no pertinent details are 
unnecessary, and that it is only by attention to them that success 
is possible. 





THE MOTOR AFLOAT 


By eb AGH 


In point of age the internal combustion engine is almost as old as 
the steam engine, but its development for marine purposes is the 
question of to-day. In the wonderful exploitations of the engine in 
its application to the road car one is liable to forget that that is not 
its original sphere. I well remember when the Daimler Company 
—the most extensive manufacturers of the original marine motor— 
first issued their prospectus proposing to extend their works with a 
view to producing self-propelled vehicles. It is but nine years ago, 
yet the patrons of the firm, while fully appreciating the usefulness of 
the motor afloat, looked askance at the proposition, giving it but 
feeble support. To-day the success of the car motor is assured, and 
on the water its position bids fair to be as well secured. Both 
results have only been obtained at the cost of much study, extensive 
experiment, and large capital outlay. Difficulties that appeared 
unsurmountable have been successfully solved, and, thanks to the 
enormous demand for the road engine, there is every probability of 
the few remaining drawbacks which the motor has, more especially 
for marine work, being overcome. Length for length, a higher speed 
may be obtained from steam; but the strong points of the petrol 
motor over the older form of propulsion are manifest and many. 
It can be fitted in half the space; it is considerably lighter; its 
adoption dispenses with the use of a boiler; and it obtains a greater 
efficiency from the fuel used. Add to these the greater freedom 
from complicated and moving parts, with its capability of starting 
without preparation, and you have the principal advantages which the 
marine motor holds over its rival. Against these must, no doubt, be 
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placed its disadvantages: the disagreeable nature and danger of the 
fuel used, the impossibility of direct reversing, and the noise and 
jar of the motive explosion. 

Considering these disadvantages, there is a rooted objection in 
the minds of all yachtsmen to the use of paraffin or petrol in any 
form; its insinuating nature rendering the prevention of leakage 
well-nigh impossible, and consequently creating a disagreeable and 
dangerous element. Ina car the occupants leave the leaking petrol 
and smell to a not over grateful public; in the launch or ‘‘auxiliary”’ 
it is otherwise, and one must, figuratively, sitinit. The impossibility 
of using anything but low flash-point oils renders the leakage very 
dangerous, and there is an ever-present possibility of fire, more 
especially in engines of high power and large fuel consumption. 
The impossibility of direct reversing has been overcome by the use 
of adjusting clutches and reversing propellers. As to the report and 
jar of the explosion, this has to a great extent been modified by the 
use of effective mufflers and an increased number of cylinders; but 
when high power is adopted the latter defect is very apparent, and 
detrimental to the hull structure. 

When one considers what has already been accomplished, it 
is safe to prophesy that these defects will soon be remedied. I 
still retain painful recollections of an experimental launch trip 
with a friend only four years ago to test a new flame-ignition 
motor. Cut and bleeding hands and ruined clothes together with 
the most exasperating and intermittent running resulted; but 
to-day electric ignition renders the explosion timing perfect and 
starting simple. 

Probably the marine motor’s greatest sphere of usefulness in 
larger craft is as an auxiliary to sail power. The small space in 
which it can be fitted, and its freedom from combustion smoke, render 
it particularly adaptable for this purpose. Provided that great care 
be exercised in its installation and isolation, little danger or un- 
pleasantness need be experienced in its use. A sine quad non is of 
course that it be enclosed in an oil-tight space. Owing to the 
‘‘working”’ of sailing yachts this is difficult when the space is a 
portion of the hull structure. In small boats it is desirable, from 
the point of stability, to have the motor fairly low, but I have heard 
proposed an arrangement which in larger vessels should act well and 
obviate many difficulties. It is to place the motor and tanks on 
deck in a slightly sunk trough—oil-tight and self-draining over- 
board—and work the propeller shaft by chain drive. The sim- 
plicity and cleanliness of the method would more than compen- 
sate for the slight loss of power caused by the chain medium in the 
drive. 
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But the principal use of the motor is at present for launch work, 
and here it can be used with great advantage; its disadvantages 
being less apparent and its good points conspicuous. That speed 
launch racing will ever become a sport, I should be loath to main- 
tain; it lacks the fundamental qualities necessary for it to rank as 
such. The necessary skill and experience are rather those of the 
mechanician than the sportsman, and the “‘ nerve”’ required to drive 
a launch on open water is incomparable with that for car racing 
at twice the speed on narrow tracks. Car racing has, however, 
reached a point at which the danger element renders it practically 
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prohibitive, and manufacturers have turned their attention to marine 
work as a medium for demonstrating the power and excellence of 
their products. Naturally the launch is the type of boat most 
suitable for such demonstrations. 

Speed launch racing offers but little in the shape of comfort to 
its followers. One must live in oilskins in an atmosphere of petrol, 
and the seat is by no means free from vibration. Yet this is a con- 
sideration which carries little weight with sportsmen afloat or 
ashore. Rather is it of more importance to him that a speed launch 
pure and simple is of but little service for any purpose other than 
racing, making it decidedly a sport or hobby for the man of long 
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purse rather than for the enthusiast of limited income. Hull design 
has been considered purely from the point of view of speed, which 
runs on lines not altogether parallel to those for seaworthiness; and 
the reducing of displacement being of great importance, light con- 
struction is cultivated, and light construction means additional 
expense, and produces, for ordinary purposes, a less serviceable 
boat. 

That these considerations have been fully realised by the 
public is apparent. While the demand for craft of fair carrying 
capacity and moderate speed steadily grows, the racing entries 
are almost entirely those of manufacturers, or those more or less 
directly interested in the commercial phase of the question. The 
public still waits for a satisfactory heavy oil-consuming engine— 
a type now more adaptable for the propulsion of larger displace- 
ments. It is at present a comparatively slow-running engine with 
initial lamp ignition. 

While speed launch racing was brought into public notice two 
years ago, it was not till the famous Monaco meeting in the 
early part of the present year that it arrived at its present promi- 
nent position. The perfect organisation and the lavish attrac- 
tions of that meeting assured its success as far as the representation 
of the principal manufacturers of the world was concerned. Its 
results more clearly demonstrated the defects of the motor in 
its marine application than the reverse, and in this proved of the 
greatest value for purposes of development. Principally this was 
caused by the lack of advice from the naval architect. Manu- 
facturers took too little regard of the new element and different con- 
ditions under which their engines had to work. For the most part 
they fitted the most successful Jand engines on their launches, and, 
quite regardless of the fundamental laws of marine design, almost 
invariably overpowered their craft. 

It is still debatable whether a good car engine is a good launch 
engine, and I see no reason to doubt why it should not be, provided 
of course that it be suitably adapted. The great success of the 
George Richard-Braisier boat, Tréfle-d-Quatre—the pre-eminent 
success of the Monaco races—-encourages one to believeso. She was 
fitted with the identical motor with which that firm achieved such 
excellent results at the Homburg car races, and while much of her 
success was due to the fact that she was not overpowered, the 
reliability and faithful running of the engine was the chief factor 
which enabled her to obtain the position she did. 

On the 6th of April Tyréfle-a-Quatre took part in a race for 
launches up to 4o ft. in length and with a cylinder capacity of 
g15 cubic inches. Although just over 30 ft. long, and having a 
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cylinder capacity of only about one third of the limit, she easily won 
the race, doing the 125 miles at an average speed of 23% miles an 
hour. This is undoubtedly a good performance and arecord. Against 
it, however, put the fact that in this country Messrs. Simpson Strick- 
land build a steam launch of 30 ft. length which they guarantee to 
do 22 miles. The hull of the latter boat, which I have examined, is of 
stout sea-going build, and probably three times the weight of Tréfle- 
a-Quatre. Were the engines to be changed and the boats run 
together, the motor would undoubtedly prove a very poor second. 
It will be seen therefore that the steam engine is by no means ousted 
from the realms of speed. 

Even a glance at this boat when running at her maximum 
speed shows very clearly the abnormal alteration in trim which takes 
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place in a high-speed craft of short length. It is brought about by 
the fact that such a boat travels on the back of her own wave, and 
consequently if she be of normal design aft she trims very consider- 
ably by the stern. To overcome the difficulty, later designs have a 
flat section aft, giving greater buoyancy there. But the desire to 
overcome the tendency to trim by the stern seems to have led 
designers to run in a contrary direction: boats have been turned 
out with absolutely flat counters, which have been cut off square, 
giving about the greatest beam right aft. The immersion of this 
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flat and square end creates an eddy-making wave of a very unde- 
sirable nature, and the trim is consequently maintained at some 
cost. A reaction has, however, set in, and in some modern boats 
a slight return to more normal forms is evident. At the recent 
reliability trials, probably the boat which passed with most ease 
and least fuss through the water—a quality of the greatest value 
for high-speed work—was Scolopendra II. While retaining the 
flat after-floor her water-line gave a clean run, and the result was 
highly satisfactory. In the Thornycroft 40-foot racer Champak 
the reaction seems to have gone still further, and a still finer tail 
has been given. 

In dealing with the question of hull design, however, one must 
ignore actual results. Such are the product of two qualities— 
motor and design, and in every boat they vary; consequently a 
fine model may, owing to a less perfect motor, show but a mediocre 
record, and vice versd. Looking at Tréfle-a-Quatre for instance, 
one cannot help thinking that the motor must claim the greater 
share in her success. She is a clever design, but, in my opinion, 
an inferior one to a boat of Scolopendra’s type. She is likewise, 
although dry and fairly seaworthy, quite impossible for anything 
but actual racing, her accommodation being of the most meagre 
description. But that her engine is reliable and effective was proved 
without a doubt. 

While the Continent has got ahead of us, or, I should rather say, 
stayed ahead of us, in motor manufacture, we are undoubtedly 
superior on one important point—British workmanship, both in 
hull and engine, is decidedly superior to continental work. In hull 
construction this is very marked indeed. I recently inspected 
Tréfle-a-Quatre, and the defect was very palpable. 

It is obvious that in such racing as that of high-speed launches 
the reducing of weight will be carried to the limit permissible and 
compatible with safety. It is evident, however, that a considerable 
margin is necessary. Motor racing at great speeds induces abnormal 
strains, both from inside and outside, and these must be adequately 
provided for. At Monaco the one race meeting alone proved 
sufficient to try many of the boats beyond their powers. Tréfle-a- 
Quatre, although over 30 ft. in length, is of quarter-inch skin, and 
weighs but 22 cwt. complete. In sailing craft, where more latitude 
might be allowed, such scantling has not been reached. Yet a heavy 
boat is not necessarily a good one; it is more in the distribution 
of the strains than in the general size of the materials that effective- 
ness is to be gained. 

Since the meeting at Monaco great progress has been made, and 
more especially in this country. In the reliability trials held in the 
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Solent by the Automobile Club fourteen out of sixteen competitors 
did the two ten-hour runs satisfactorily. That even these two were 
unable to complete the course was perhaps more owing to ill-luck 
than anything else. It takes but the slightest hitch to incapacitate 
a marine motor ; and while it may very simply be righted, if it occurs 
at an inopportune time it may give a most deserving boat a bad 
record. Thus, Napier Minor, a launch which made such a fine 
showing on the Solent, was at Monaco practically a failure. 

The following table gives the results of the reliability trials held 
on July 26 and 27 :— 


Class 2. For boats not exceeding 20 feet. 
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2 25 | Seal Se et 4) ee are 85°77 9 313 | 5°13 
3 5 Tangyes - - - - - - - - 114°36 15+ 183 | 6'92 
3 6 | Fayand Bowen - + - - - - 114°36 12 96 | 6°44 
3 | %2 | Wosper - . . - - - - - | 114°36 27 87°75 | 6°40 
3 5 | Lozier_ - - - Sue ps - - - | 104'83 | 14 112 6°06 
3 14 | Brooke - - - : - - - - | 142°95 == — | 7°82 
3 18 | Wolseley : : = > < = = | S6urEs 24% 196 6°17 
3 a Buffalo - - - - - - - - | 133°42 26 184 7°13 
3 13. | Clément - = - - = = 2 “ | 133°42 | 20 160 TAG, 
4 Sy) OS Ba ee ees ree 33 264 933 
4 20 | Maudslay - - - - - - =| 133'42 | 26 208 721 
4 12 Gobron-Brillié - - - - - - | 123°89 | 20 160 7°27 
4 10 U.S. Long Distance Co. - - - - | 133°42 39 312 7°41 
5 73 Napier - - - - - - - - |- 266°84 120 960 13°72 
6 20 Thornycroft - - - - - - -| 171'27 34 272 git 




















The Seal and Vosper engines use paraffin, the Clément benzine. 


The reliability displayed in these trials was as conspicuous as 
the want of it in the performances of the high-powered launches 
entered for the International Cup races, held on the 29th and 30th 
of July. The competition for the cup was for the first time thrown 
open to the world, and great preparations were made for its defence. 
Five British boats were entered for the elementary heats run on the 
first day. Although all were completed, but two were found fit. 
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These two were Napier Minor and Napier II. The boats entered 
by Lord Howard de Walden, Messrs. Thornycroft, and Messrs. 
Hutton, withdrew. In each case the fault lay with the motors—had 
they been completed a month earlier it is probable that all of them 
might have been ‘‘ tuned.” 

On the last day of the races the cup heats and finals were 
run, one American and one French boat competing with the two 
Napiers. A second French boat, the Bayard, was present, but her 
crew could not even manceuvre her to the starting line, and after 
much bungling she hung herself up on a mooring chain and 
presently retired. The races themselves were disappointing. The 
following table gives particulars and times of the competition :— 


Course, straight ‘‘ out and home,” 7°7 knots. 



































Length. | Fuel | Best Time. 
Country. Name of Competitor. Maker of Engine. Fs ee | Motive 
Ft. In. |-Powers/) Mae: 
England | S. F. Edge, Ltd. - - -|D.Napier&Son- - -| 55 | 35 o | Petrol | 2354 
” ” ” = 5; =| ” ” a - -| 90; 40° 0 ” | 24 7 
i J]. E. Hutton, Ltd. - -| J. E. Hutton, Ltd. - -| 150 | 39 11d | s Non-starter 
J. I. Thornycroft & Co, Ltd. | J. I. Thornycroft & Co., Ltd.| 120 | 40 o | ,, 
% Lord Howard de Walden -| ae 15004000 One mae 
France - | M. A. Clément . - | Clément - | 180 | 40 Oo | 6 
M. H. Legru - - . - | Gardner-Serpollet - -| 100 | 39 4 | Steam PA 
E. B. Thubron, Esq. _ - -' Richard-Braisier - - “| 82 | 30 22] Petrol | 24 27 
U.S.A. -| Smith & Mabley - - - | Smith & Mabley - - 4 150 | 39 Io¢ | | 26 3 











Note.—Allowing for the recall in her first heat the best time made by Tréfle-a- 
Quatre was 24min. Io sec. 


The American boat Challenger was a cleverly-built launch and 
very clean through the water. She made in her heat the best start 
of the meeting, getting away with the gun at a great speed. 
Unfortunately she could not hold a speed which would have brought 
her into the final. Owing to insufficient protection from the sea, 
the motor started missing, and after having made a very bad start 
the Napier boat gradually overhauled her. The other Napier boat 
and the Tréfle-d-Quatre sailed over in their heats, and the Napier 
Minor and Napier II. competed for the honour of racing the French 
boat in the final. Unfortunately the Napier IJ. had fouled some- 
thing and was leaking badly. She was consequently raced at a 
disadvantage, and only managed to beat the same firm’s older boat ; 
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and, the leak increasing, Mr. Edge decided to race the smaller boat 
in the final, rather than run the risk of taking out the high- 
powered craft. 

In the presence of the King (and in a downpour of rain) the final 
was run. Napier Minor got off like an arrow on the gun-fire, with 
Tréefle-a-Quatre a second later. Both engines worked perfectly 
throughout the race, and Tréfle-d-Quatre was beaten fairly and 
squarely by 1 min. 25sec., her new English owner, Mr. Thubron, 
being the first to acknowledge the superiority of the English boat. 





‘*SCOLOPENDRA,’ SHOWING FLAT SLIPPER STERN 


The lessons to be learned from our first international marine 
motor contest are many—some there was occasion to learn earlier. 
In spite of the perfect organisation of the Automobile Club, the 
high-speed races were as disappointing as the reliability trials were 
satisfactory and useful. Preparation was lacking on the part of the 
competitors, and it is evident that it is not yet fully realised that 
the motor is a fickle thing—a thing of humours. Three ex- 
tremely interesting British boats—the Champak, Fer-de-Lance, and 
Hutton I.—were unable to race owing to the discovery of more or 
less slight defects, which should have been righted many weeks 
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before the race. The Clément 180h.p. Bayard was unfortunate in 
not having someone who could handle her properly—she never even 
crossed the line. 

It all points to one great fundamental fact, which was clearly 
demonstrated at Monaco—with increase of speed there is decrease 
in reliability, and where the increase is abnormal this is most con- 
spicuous. Both at Monaco and in the Solent the success was with 
the smaller-powered craft, and largely owing to this fact. Certainly 
Napier II. was unluckly in bursting a plate, but still these are the 
chances which have to be taken. The performance of Napier Minor 
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‘*SCOLOPENDRA,” 30 FT. RACING LAUNCH WITH 20 B.H.P. MOTOR 


stands out as a really good one; she went through the reliability 
trials with conspicuous success, and capped it by winning the cup a 
day or two later. The honours of the meeting are clearly hers. 
Her running speed was a shade over 20 knots—the fastest of the 
meeting. While this speed is certainly a very high one to be made 
on a 35 ft. water line, it is not a record for the length. 

As regards the hull designs there is much to study. The con- 
ditions are novel, and the types vary remarkably. The American 
Challenger and the French Tyréfle-a-Quatre were very clean in their 
passage through the water, shipping little spray; the former was 
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extremely tender and the latter had considerable stability. On 
the other hand the two Napier boats were decidedly “dirty,” with 
medium stability. To discuss the resistance of the various wave 
forms goes, however, into too technical regions—sufficient that it 1s 
a question about which all is not known. 

Such, then, is the position.of the marine motor at the present 
time. For normal speeds it has been proved serviceable and reliable, 
while for the higher speeds aimed at it has not quite reached that 
desirable state. 





‘“NAPIER MINOR’’ 


(Photograph by G. Kirk, Cowes) 
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Holes IMBEG Ie! 


BY S80 RAN Dee 


OF all the arts of the Bridge-player—and Bridge has developed into 
a highly scientific amusement, much thought having been expended 
upon every department of the game—there is none which calls for so 
great a display of judgment, nor which counts for so much in the 
long run, as the art of making trumps. All authorities are agreed 
upon this point. Whilst many of them disagree as to the declarations 
which should be made on particular hands, and even as to the broad 
principles by which the declarer should be guided in his choice of 
the trump suit, they all concur in setting a high value upon 
accuracy of judgment in this respect. The faculty of calling one’s 
hand correctly, the importance of which it is impossible to over- 
estimate, comes, of course, from long practice, and also depends to 
a certain extent upon the possession of a temperament that is neither 
too sanguine nor too easily downcast. The two opposite errors into 
which the footsteps of the unwary are inclined to stray are over- 
calling in times of prosperity and undercalling in times of depression, 
with now and then a lapse into the still more fatal error of trying 
to force the game when the luck is adverse, in which case Fortune’s 
buffets are best taken “ lying down.” 

It is dangerous to generalise about making trumps at Bridge, 
because everything that one can say upon the subject, no matter 
how true it may be in its wide sense, must be taken as limited by a 
number of provisos and exceptions which affect its application to 
particular cases. Some leading principles of the science—if one 
may so call it—are, however, well worth keeping in mind upon all 
occasions. . It is amaxim of the game that one should call fully up 
to the value of one’s hand; because the dealer has a distinct ad- 
vantage over his adversaries in the play of the cards, and it is to his 
interest, therefore, to attack whenever possible. The player who 
will not take his good fortune at the flood, but from over-caution or 
niggardliness of character persists in calling spades when he ought 
to go ‘“‘ without,” is apt to find himself stranded when the tide 
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recedes, leaving him bereft of the fine cards that he has frittered 
away at two a trick. Some people will never attack unless defeat is 
not only unlikely but impossible, and so they require a succession 
of cast-iron hands before they can win a rubber. Now, your 
persistent ‘‘ good-card holder” isa myth. We all of us hold our 
fair proportion, and no more than our fair proportion, of winning 
hands, so that if we do not win when we hold them we are burning 
our powder to no effect, and must inevitably suffer so soon as the 
supply of ammunition is exhausted. When the bad hands come, as 
they certainly will, we shall lose on them whether we play well or ill. 
The utmost that we shall be able to do is to minimise our mis- 
fortunes, saving aslam, perhaps, here and there, or converting a 
five-trick defeat into a four-trick defeat; but our only chance of 
victory lies in reaping what we can in the days of our prosperity. 

The above remarks, which will strike the majority of Bridge- 
players as rather obvious truisms, are only addressed to those 
people who are in the habit of under-calling, a vice which, though 
by no means prevalent, is not without its victims. By far the 
more common error, however, is to over-call, and this is, undoubtedly, 
the more expensive error of the two. Some of the finest card- 
players are not free from this fault; indeed, with one or two 
whom the writer could name, their skill in the play of the cards 
is greatly discounted, if not entirely nullified, by a want of judg- 
ment in making trumps. There is no surer way of losing one’s 
rubbers than by indulging in rash and hazardous declarations. The 
man who calls high, when, from the contents of his hand, it is 
probable that the balance of strength is with the adversaries, is 
simply playing their game. People of ardent temperament cannot 
or will not realise this fact, obvious as it is. 

And the most astounding declarations—wild-cat ventures as 
the company expert would designate them—are defended on the 
ground that they were made “to the score.” This expression has 
been made to cover a vast multitude of Bridge delinquencies, and 
is one of the worn-out shibboleths of the game. 

That one should call to the score is of course true in the 
sense that with a lot of leeway to make up one may sometimes 
take a risk that would not be justifiable in ordinary circumstances ; 
but there should at least be a reasonable prospect of success. To 
make no-trumps without a rag in one’s hand merely because no- 
trumps is the only declaration upon which one can win the game 
is absurd. No-trumps may be indicated by the state of the score, 
but common prudence is also indicated. Why throw away three 
or four by tricks at twelve apiece, and thirty for aces, perhaps, upon 
the off chance—a 33 to 1 chance, in all probability—that the game 
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is won? The rubber points, large as they are, are not so out of 
proportion to one’s prospective loss for tricks and honours as to 
justify this recklessness. 

As arule it is right to call as high as possible when one wishes 
to attack, and as low as possible when one wishes to defend. 
With a hand that runs near to two or three different declarations, 
upon any one of which there is a fair chance of winning the odd 
trick or more, it is generally right to select the most expensive. 
On the other hand, spades is the recognised refuge of the holder ot 
a bad hand. Occasionally it may be right to make clubs or 
diamonds for purely defensive purposes, but it is a dangerous 
manceuvre, and ought, therefore, to be avoided as much as possible. 

As the dealer has an advantage in the play of the hand it might 
be thought that with an average hand, which is worth exactly 
34 tricks, he ought always to declare no-trumps; but this is far from 
being the case. The fact that his opponents start with the lead has 
to be taken into account—and the value of this original lead to them 
is generally under-estimated. No-trumps is the most speculative of 
all makes, because a suit once established cannot be stopped by a ruff, 
and, unless the dealer be strongly guarded at all points, the leader 
has every chance of clearing his suit at once, if he does not find it 
ready-established for him. To avoid running too great a risk of the 
happening of this catastrophe, therefore, the no-trump maker ought 
to have a guard in at least three suits, and, in order to nullify the 
effect of the original lead and give him a fair chance of profit, his 
hand should be worth approximately five tricks. Five good picture 
cards, then, and three suits guarded, are the proper qualifications of 
a no-trump hand; and although it may often be right to risk it with 
considerably less, the average strength of one’s no-trumpers ought 
not to fall below this: mark. If it do, one is certainly taking 
liberties with the declaration. 

Another general rule is that one ought not tocall a red suit with 
fewer than five trumps. For a long time it was considered that this 
rule was absolute, and that a hand that was strong enough for a 
heart or diamond declaration with only four in suit must be strong 
enough for no-trumps. It is now, however, recognised that there 
are exceptions. With four hearts, say, containing three honours, one 
of which must be the ace or king, and two highly probable tricks in 
the other suits, no-trumps would be anything but safe, and yet one 
might very well declare hearts upon the hand. One is hardly likely 
to come very much to grief upon such a declaration, and it is, in 
fact, a sort of compromise—no-trumps at eight a trick, instead of 
twelve, and without the same degree of danger. Declarations of this 
kind have recently become popular, and are no doubt justifiable, the 
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theory being that these heart hands are to be looked upon as 
modified no-trump hands. 

In illustration of this theory the following are some hands which 
are now pretty generally accepted as justifying a heart declaration 
with four only in suit :-— 

hs is. . REE 


Heattee-—- A Koto 9g dHearts.- - K*~jio 8 .Hearts - -AQ J 7 
Diamonds - 5 4 Diamonds - A K 9 7 42Diamonds- K 5 4 
Sipe = K O 8 7 Clubs - = 5 4 Clubs? =" = ht 57-76 
Spades - - 10 g 6 Spadese=-.--) 8: ~7.°-6 Spades: =) =) yee ta 


Nos. I. and II. are not good enough for no-trumps but too good 
for anything else but hearts, while if held by the dealer No. II. 
especially is a hopeless hand upon which to pass the declaration, as 
dummy is very unlikely to declare no-trumps or a red suit. No. IIL., 
if held by the dealer, verges very close upon no-trumps, but the 
absence of any cards of medium strength, such as the knave or ten, 
supporting the two kings, renders the hand hable to be cut up. It 
is not a very strong heart hand, certainly, as neither king may win a 
trick; but under the new theory this would be considered the 
correct declaration, and it is hard to see how it can be bettered with - 
the score at love-all. An old-fashioned player would perhaps leave 
it to his partner and regret that he had done so when the latter 
made spades. 

* * * * * 
The following hand furnishes a simple instance of throwing a 
high card to place the lead at an advanced stage of the game :— 


ILLUSTRATIVE HAND 


A and B are partners against Y and Z. Score: A and B are 24 up, and 
Y and Z are at love. Z deals and declares no-trumps. 


A’s hand (original leader). | Y’s hand (dummy). 
Hearts - meek es) 4 | Hearts - Su ifem e)) tema: 
Diamonds ey OF 32 | Diamonds cies 
Clubs - an een. Fi. A | Clubs - ay Met i 
Spades” - =e Oe O 5 | Spades” - aed ek aera 
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| TRICK 5. TRICK 6. 
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Remarks :— 


Trick 5.—B has evidently no more clubs. 

Trick 10.—A sees that unless B holds the long spade, the long diamond, 
and the knave guarded in hearts, the game is lost. Z has the Io, 
8 of clubs left and must hold another heart, assuming that he has 
neither the long spade nor the long diamond. If he goes on with 
a small heart, A will have to lead up to him in clubs, unless he 
gets rid of his queen. He cannot lose anything, and may save the 
game, by throwing the queen to Z’s king, which he accordingly 
does. 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. Edited by Alfred E. T. Watson. 


Motor AND Moror Drivinc. By Sir Alfred C. Harmsworth, 
Bart.; the Marquis de Chasseloup-Laubat; the Hon. John 
Scott-Montagu, M.P.; Sir David Salomons, Bart; R. J. 
Mundy; the Hon. Gis) kolls; Henry Sturmey; C. L. Free- 
Sole) eomelce otracheys the hight Hon. Sir J. H. A. Mac- 
donald, and Others. Illustrated. Third Edition. (Longmans, 
PVeciiqieic Om LOO3,) 


The first edition of this book was issued in April Ig02, and a 
second edition the following month. That was reprinted in Decem- 
ber, and again in the August of 1903, and the present is the third 
edition. Alterations and inventions come so rapidly that it is hard 
to keep pace with them, but an earnest effort has been made in this 
direction, and we think readers will agree that the work is thorough. 
The names of the various authors, we also think, speak for them- 
selves. Every chapter has been carefully revised, and so much new 
matter added that this edition may be described as a new book. A 
very serviceable contribution by Mr. Claude Johnson, formerly 
secretary of the Automobile Club, and like all the other writers a 
practical and experienced motorist, is on ‘‘ Cars for Men of Moderate 
Means.” Figures are supplied, and the inquirer may find out 
precisely what it will cost to buy and keep an automobile in good 
going order. This is, of course, precisely just what a great many 
people want to know. The ‘‘ Others”? mentioned on the title-page, 
it may be noted, include Messrs. S. J. Edge and Charles Jarrott, 
whose chapter on ‘‘ Motor Driving” is one of the chief features of 
the volume, which, however, is so well known and appreciated that 
the bare announcement of the new edition is perhaps all that is 
needed. 
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CRICKET. By A. G. Steel and the Hon. N.H. Lyttelton, with con- 
tributions by W. G. Grace, A. Lang, and R. A. H. Mitchell. 


This is the seventh edition of this book, which was originally 
published in 1888. There are reasons why it would not be becoming 
to eulogise the Badminton Library in these pages; but it has been 
generally admitted that at least a portion of this volume—and per- 
haps we may specially mention Mr. A. G. Steel’s chapters—is about 
as good as anything of the sort possibly could be. 


THE SPORTSMAN’s Book FoR INpDIA.- With contributions by 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Montagu Gilbert Gerard, K.C.S.I., C.B.; 
General A. A:*A: Kinloch, €.B.; Lieut.-Col. Po Naame 
father; Major C. H. Clay; Major Neville Taylor; Captain 
A. G. Arbuthnot; W. Burke (Editor of the Indian Field) ; 
F. O. Gadsden, and Harry Stokes. Edited by F. G. Aflalo, 
F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. Illustrated, with Photograph and Maps. 
London: Horace Marshall & Son. 1904. 


Innumerable books on Indian sport have been published, but 
there was room for this addition to the lengthy list, partly because 
the writers, as will be perceived by everyone who has any knowledge 
of the subject, are leading authorities, and partly because the 
volume is comprehensive, the four parts including ‘‘ Shooting,”’ 
‘“‘ Fishing.” ‘* Sports and Games with Horses,” and ‘‘Some Minor 
Sports and Games.” It is always interesting to hear what any 
practical sportsman who has shot much in India has to say on the 
subject of equipment. As to rifles opinions differ, but Sir Montagu 
Gerard well sums up the state of the case by his remark that ‘‘it 1s 
certainly a great sedative to one’s nerves, when walking up a 
dangerous beast, to entertain the comfortable assurance that you 
have the physical conditions in your favour, and that you have only 
to hold straight to stop the most vicious rush of your opponent. It 
is, however, worse than useless to overweight yourself with an 
unmanageable rifle, with which you will probably miss at the critical 
moment.” The truth is that what suits one man will not suit 
another, for the simple reasons that a strong man is not inconveni- 
enced by a weapon whose weight would tell upon a weaker sports- 
man, and that a dead shot can make sure of attaining his object 
with a lighter rifle than it would be wise for a man to carry who 
was not so certain of hitting where he aimed. Sir Montagu found 
his *577 a bit too much for a long tramp on a scorching: day, and 
generally carried a *500 Express himself, which when there was 
time for a change served as his second gun. As to the expenses 
of an expedition, he calculates that under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances every tiger killed costs about £25. 
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Captain Arbuthnot deals with Himalayan and Kashmir shooting, 
the latter of which has become widely popular of late years, as we 
chance to know in consequence of the large number of papers on the 
subject which are sent to this magazine. He—and indeed the same 
may be said of all the other contributors—speaks from long ex- 
perience obtained in the districts described. Of course the mahseer 
occupies the principal place in Col. Bairnsfather’s Fishing chapters. 
It is a sport which will rouse the enthusiasm of the angler, for the 
mahseer is a grand fish. ‘‘ There is no quiet sucking of the line with 
him, and no striking is required. He makes up his mind in a flash, 
and his method being to capture his prey with a sudden dash, kill or 
stun it with a deadly snap, and instantly make off with it to his den, 
small wonder that the fisherman is left in no doubt as to whether his 
fish is hooked or not, and that he has not time to strike before the 
fish has done it for him.’’ Mahseer of 150 lb. have been spoken of, 
but though they may exist, there is little hope of taking such mon- 
sters ; however, 40-pounders are fairly common, and they are often 
caught ro lb. and 2o0lb. heavier. The name ‘‘ mahseer”’ is supposed, 
the Colonel says, to be derived from the Hindi words ‘‘ maha sir,” 
which mean big head, ‘‘ but that is pure slander.”’ Sir Edward 
Burt adopts the idea, nevertheless, and writes ‘‘ the mahseer (big- 
head) is a carp which-imitates the habits and ways of a salmon.”’ 

An excellent chapter on “‘ pigsticking ’’ comes from Major Neville 
Taylor, 14th Bengal Lancers. He gives elaborate details as to the 
requisite preparation for the sport before he takes his man out to 

find and dispose of his pigs. As to the colours of horses, in this 
_ country we have always doubted, notwithstanding the opinions of 
many old writers, whether colour had anything to do with tempera- 
ment or capacity, but according to this authority it is different in 
India. ‘‘ Chestnut’ he says, “‘is a ‘hot’ colour, which does not 
matter at all with a quiet Arab, and not much with the Australian, 
.but is very likely to indicate a wild horse in a Country-bred. Bay 
is about the best all-round colour for horsés. Blacks and browns 
are most liable to skin disease, which, however, need hardly be con- 
sidered, except in the case of Australians, where it becomes a very 
important point. Grey is still the best possible colour for both Arabs 
and Country-breds, and isa rare colour for an Australian. Roans and 
duns are generally good horses in any breed.” In the Racing section 
a table of weight-for-age is given. We find as an example that in 
December, over one mile and up to one mile and a quarter, dealing 
with three-year-olds, the handicap is as follows : Bnelish, Sist.t tbe: 
Australian, 8 st.; Country-bred, 5 st. 12 lb., Arab, 4 st. 12 [Done tis 
difficult to think of any item in connection with sport in India that 
is not exhaustively and authoritatively set forth in this volume. 
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THE FAITH OF MEN, AND OTHER StTorIES. By Jack London. 
London: William Heinemann. 1904. | 


The charm of this book is that it takes the reader into a new 
world, existence in which is vividly realised, for the author has lived 
in it and can describe it with a graphic simplicity which is 
curiously vivid. Thescene of the stories which make up the volume 
is ‘‘the rim of the Arctic Sea,” a frozen wilderness and sparsely 
peopled, where, however, human nature is found to be much the 
same as in crowded cities. ‘‘A Relic of the Pliocene,” the first 
tale, is indeed a prodigious farce: an account of the pursuit and 
slaughter of the last mammoth, a survivor into the twentieth cen- 
tury. ‘‘ Thirty feet long he was, and twenty feet high, and a man 


could sling a hammock between his tusks.” The remaining stories 
differ widely, for if they be fiction, they have all the aspect of 
reality. 


In a former book, ‘‘ The Call of the Wild,” the author described 
with astonishing power the life ofa dog, and here is another of some- 
thing the same breed, Batard. ‘“ Hell’s Spawn ”’ he had been called, 
but when he passed into the possession of Black Leclére he was re- 
named. Master and dog were devils alike, the four-legged one always 
seeking the other’s life, and the two-legged one suffering his deadly 
enemy to live because he was determined to break him before he 
allowed him to die. How the dog ultimately Hangs his master is an 
incident altogether out of the range of previous fiction, for the 
strange description of which readers may be referred to the book. 


Among pamphlets which have lately reached us is one from 
Messrs. A. G. Spalding and Brothers, 53,54, 55, Fetter Lanes EvGe 
manufacturers of every conceivable implement employed in any 
sort of game, amongst others the Schenectady putter as used by 
Mr. W. J. Travis, the amateur golf champion, a notable recom- 
mendation. The ‘‘ wizard” golf ball is one by which many golfers 
swear, instead of swearing at the sphere, as does sometimes happen ; 
for it is claimed that this ball has solved the problem which has 
been the bugbear of all manufacturers of rubber-cored balls—to 
produce a cover which will not crack and which will stand any 
amount of topping. 


Messrs. Burberry also issue a pamphlet with illustrations of 
their well-known manufactures, of which we can speak in the 
highest terms from long practical experience. The Burberry 
proofing, a perfected plan of proofing without rubber, is really 
what it professes to be; and no one who has not tried the ‘“ free 
stroke coat’ can guess its ease and convenience. 
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THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Wesidents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any eee matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the September competition will be announced in 
the November issue. 

eet reme ilove OLE Ria LOIN 

The Prize in the July compétition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Mr. F. Cecil Cobb, Margate .(Three 
Guineas); Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath; Mr. Laurence Pick, L.R.C.P., 
Westcliff-on-Sea; Mrs. Gerald Brown, Kalgoolie, Western Australia; 
Maeweedear P, Smith, Buckingham; Captain W. J. W. Kerr, 
Prestbury Court, Gloucestershire; Mr. A. E. Littler, Northwich ; 
Peeve le onattock, ek. Nv College, Devonport. 
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A RIDERLESS LEADER—BRIDGWATER STEEPLECHASES, MAY 13, I904 
Photograph by Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath 
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G. EVANS AND J. WESTON SWIMMING FOR THE QUARTER-MILE AMATEUR 
CHAMPIONSHIP OF KENT, JULY 4, IG04 


Photograph by Mr. F. Cecil Cobb, Margate 
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SOUTH DORSET HOUNDS AT YELLOWHAM WOOD 
Photograph by Mr. F. R. Fitzgerald, Boscombe, Hants 





ROYAL LONDON YACHT CLUB RACES OFF SOUTHEND, JUNE 4, 1904 


Mr. Claud T. Cayley’s schooner Adela crossing the line in the Big Class Race 


Photograph by Mr. Laurence Pick, L.R.C.P., Westcliff-on-Sea 
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Photograph by Miss Beatrice Marshal!, Norfolk Hotel, South Kensington 





PETERBOROUGH HOUND SHOW 


Jim Counsell, First Whip Warwickshire Hounds. waiting for the verdict with Pedlar, Trojan, Pembroke, 
and Traveller 


Photograph by Mr. John C. Smith, Newlands, Lincoin 
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POLO AT HURLINGHAM 


Photograph by Miss Constance Peel, Ebury Street, S.W. 





‘© A SMART FIELD” 


When a ball is thrown for him, the dog always starts by turning a back somersault in the air 


Photograph by Mrs. Gerald Brown, Kalgoolie, Western Australia 
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CRICKET IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Photograph by Miss Amy G. Davies, Chitcoten, British Columbia 





GLACIER CLIMBING IN THE ENGADINE 
Photograph by Miss Constance Turner, Eton Terrace, Edinburgh 
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A RACE BETWEEN B.C. INDIANS IN 40-FEET WAR CANOES 
Photograph by Mr. B. H. Tyrwhitt Drake, Victoria, B.C., Canada 





FOX CUB BROUGHT UP BY A CAT 
Photograph by Mr. Edgar P. Smith, Buckingham 
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START FOR A DUCK SHOOT ON THE KOLAIR LAKE, MADRAS PRESIDENCY 


Photograph by Mrs. F. Vincent Gompertz, Guntur, Kistna, India 








A HIGH DIVE 


Photograth by Mr. F. Cecil Cobb, Margate 
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PRESTBURY PARK STKEPLECHASE, I9Q04 
Photograph by Captain W. J. W. Kerr, Prestbury Court, Gloucestershire 





CHESHIRE HUNT PUPPY SHOW 
Judges: Lord Enniskillen, and Mr. Jchn Watson, Master of the Meath 
Photograph by Mr. A. E. Littler, Northwich 
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SEMI-FINAL HEAVY-WEIGHT TUG-OF-WAR, QUETTA ASSAULT AT ARMS— 
TEAM OF 120TH BALUCHISTAN INFANTRY 


Photograph by Mr. G. H. Russell, 2nd Lieut. 126th Baluchistan Infantry, Quetta, India 





SW!iMMiNG SPORTS OF THE CADETS OF THE R.N.E. COLLEGE, DEVONPORT— 
CLOTHES RACE 


After swimming 60 yards fully dressed, each competitor had to remove his clothes while in the 
water and deposit them on a staging 


Photograph by Mr. T. Shattcck, R.N. E. College, Devonport 
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YEOMANRY SPORTS AT BEDFORD—‘‘ HEADS AND POSTS’ 
Photograph by Mr. A. Abrahams, Bedford. 





LIEUTENANT HALL WITH TAME ORIBI, DUIKER, SENEGAL GAZELLE, COB AND 
CROWN BIRDS 


Photograph by Captain F. U. Carr, A.V.D., Northern Nigeria 
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FINISH FOR GOLD CUP, ASCOT 
Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 





‘*aA KiLL ON LAND’’—MR. COURTENAY TRACY’S OTTER HOUNDS IN THE NEW FOREST 


Photograph by My. F. Rk. Fitzgerald, Boscombe, Hants 





SCHONBRUNN 


The Badminton Magazine 


ROYAL HOMES OF SPORT 
V.—_SCHONBRUNN 


Bioolnbe BARONESS . FRANCKENSTEIN 


ABOUT twenty-five minutes’ drive from the centre of Vienna lies 
Schénbrunn, the famous castle of the Emperor. In former days it 
lay in the heart of the country; but times have changed, and the 
expanding capital has spun its network of houses right up to the 
gates of the park. Thus the vast area of Schénbrunn is contiguous 
to the smart suburbs of Vienna. The town forms a dim background 
to the castle, in front of which the park stretches out.into wild 
country and woodland. 

The birth and growth of the castle form in themselves such an 
enthralling historical summary that one may be forgiven for dwelling 
awhile upon the circumstances which attended them. In 1570 the 
Emperor Maximilian I. built there a royal hunting lodge. It was 
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destined, however, to a short existence, for the wandering hordes of 
the freebooter Bocskay completely destroyed it in 1605. A second 
attempt was made by the Emperor, who, when hunting one day 
in the depth of the forest, discovered a “ fair spring,” after which 
the castle was probably named (Schén-Brunnen). But the new edifice 
also shared the fate of its predecessor, having been razed to the 
ground by the Turks during the siege of Vienna in 1683. Undeterred 
by these failures, the Emperor Leopold I. started upon its recon- 
struction in 1696. The real founder and patroness of Schénbrunn 
was, however, the great Empress Maria Theresa, who bestowed such 
care on the alterations and improvements that the building was 
only completed in 1749. Meanwhile her husband Franz I. devoted 
himself to beautifying the park, which he caused to be laid out in 
the old French style by the Dutchman Adrian Steckhoven, and 
adorned with many valuable statues. He also founded there the 
royal menagerie (in 1752), which has been steadily enriched, both in 
its external form and in its contents, up to the present day. The 
peerless botanical garden of Schénbrunn was created in 1753, chiefly 
through the exertions of Nikolas Jaquin. A word of admiration 
must also be reserved for the annexes, the huge orangery, and the 
extensive range of glasshouses. 

Once more was Schonbrunn doomed to experience the varying 
fortunes of war. The castle was successively the headquarters of 
the Archduke Charles in 1801, and of Napoleon I. in 1805. Here 
the peace of Pressburg was ratified in the latter year, and here 
again the peace of Vienna was concluded four years later. 

But the zenith of Schénbrunn’s brilliance was reached during 
the Congress of Vienna in 1815, when this gorgeous setting was 
filled with the figures of all that Europe boasted as great and brave 
and fair—a galaxy of celebrities, the riot of whose amours and 
pleasures and sport seemed to make serious business a secondary 
consideration, and drew from a celebrated French diplomatist the 
sarcastic remark, ‘‘ Le congrés danse, mais ne marche pas.” Here 
also, by a strange irony of fate, in the scene of Napoleon’s greatest 
triumphs, died, in 1832, his only son, the luckless Duc de 
Reichstadt. 

Since then history has no more staged her dramas in Sch6n- 
brunn. Sword and musket have given way to the more peaceful 
associations of the breechloader, and the castle is no longer the 
headquarters of a general, but a favourite Royal Home of Sport 
of Austria’s Emperor. Of late years he has passed there a large 
part of his lonely life. When at Schénbrunn he usually rises about 
four in the morning, and, having dealt with some of his duties, goes 
for a walk in the park about 6 a.m., after which he returns to the 
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castle and works till midday. The afternoon is again usually spent 
over his labours, except on the rare occasions when he indulges in a 
few hours’ shooting. He then drives to the Lainzer Thiergarten, 
where a good bag can always be made in a short time. 

It must be borne in mind that the Emperor owns, besides Lainz 
and Schénbrunn, many other wild sporting estates, such as Ischl, 
Ejisenerz, Miirzsteg, and several more; the last-named being the 
place where the celebrated agreement with the Emperor of Russia 
respecting the reforms to be executed in the Balkan peninsula was 
concluded last year while the two monarchs were there for the 
chamois driving. 





FROM THE GROUNDS 


From the foregoing remarks it will have been gathered that 
the Lainz and Schénbrunn estate is considerably smaller than 
G6d6lé, which I had the pleasure of describing last month. Yet 
it is one of the chief charms of Vienna that a fifteen minutes’ 
journey in the train plunges one at once into the most wild 
and picturesque scenery, seemingly created to be the home of all 
kinds of game. Such is Lainz. The preserves were formed in 
the middle of the last century. The property is surrounded by a 
high park-paling to prevent game from straying into the neigh- 
bouring vineyards. Much of the ground originally enclosed was 
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the property of peasant proprietors, who were subsequently bought 
out one by one. The total area is 4,476 joch (a joch being equal 
to about three acres), of which 80 per cent. are wooded and 
covered with undergrowth. The trees of Lainz are one of its chief 
charms: immemorial oaks are there, and aged beeches—secular 
giants whose peers are only to be found in the haunts of Herne the 
Hunter. Many, alas! now seem likely to share the fate of some of 
the elms of Windsor. 

The park at Lainz was used equally with Géd6lé as a riding 





WILD BOAR AT LAINZ 


ground by the Empress, but no hounds were ever kept there. Such 
was her affection for Lainz that she caused the well-known Villa 
Hermes to be constructed for her there, and indeed the court was 
then more often there or at Schénbrunn than in the “ Burg” at 
Vienna. At the present moment the youngest daughter of the 
Emperor lives in Lainz, so that old royal traditions are still kept up, 
and.his Majesty often drives there from Schénbrunn to lunch with 
her and his grandchildren, to whom he is devoted. 
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Besides the Villa Hermes there is in the Thiergarten another 
building called the Auhof, which dates from the eleventh century. 
It was originally a convent, and was bought by the Lower Austrian 
Diet, who converted it into the residence of the Grand Forester of 
that province, this honorary title being one conferred on Austrian 
families of the highest rank. 

The history of Lainz has quite a peculiar interest which it 
would take too long to relate here; but reference must be made to 
the list of famous men who shot at Lainz in the brief gay season of 
1815, including as it does the names of the Emperor of Russia, the 
Kings of Prussia and Denmark, with the English representative, the 
Duke of Wellington, and many others. A curious record of their 





THE GRAND ENTRANCE 


best bag, comprising 135 wild boars and 13 badgers, is kept at the 
Burg in Vienna. All sovereigns and members of their court who 
have paid a visit to Vienna have also shot over the Lainz estate. 
On the occasion of the Emperor of Germany’s last visit he was 
conducted by the Archduke Franz Ferdinand to the Lainzer Thier- 
garten, where his bag included a sixteen-pointer, a fourteen, and a 
twelve, besides several wild boars. 

As time was very limited the following method was agentene 
The keeper having carefully observed the habits of the finer heads 
for some days past, a light carriage was galloped down the rides 
to a point whence a shot could be obtained with tolerable certainty. 
The stalk and the drive which followed lasted in all three hours. 
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At the end of such a day’s sport the whole staff of keepers turns 
out and a fanfare is blown on the long, curved hunting-horns—a 
survival of an ancient custom which has become extinct in England. 
The lunch or tea after the shooting is usually taken at the Auhof. 
The record heads at Lainz are three twenty-pointers obtained by 
the heir to the throne. 

The average yearly bag at Lainz consists of about 50 stags, 
75 hinds, 75 fallow deer, and 430 pigs. In the last ten years 
the deer have diminished 4 per cent., but pigs have increased 
29 per cent. A celebrated flock of mouflons is also kept at Lainz; 





A BAG AT LAINZ 


they were turned down from the Emperor’s private menagerie at 
Schénbrunn, but have never materially increased, as many of the 
young are killed off by the climate or ripped up by the wild boars. 
There is also a certain number of tiny Virginian mazama stags in 
the park. 

Of course all the game in this enormous enclosure of hill and 
dale, which in size far surpasses the magnificent creations of the 
Roman emperors, is entirely wild, though some artificial feeding is 
necessary to keep them alive in winter when the ground is covered 
by many feet of snow. This system is, as a matter of fact, un- 
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avoidably practised on every sporting estate in Austria. The bags 
obtained in the park are accounted for mainly by stalking, only pigs 
and hinds being driven to the guns. There is practically no small 
game in the Thiergarten, except a few hares and partridges. 

Beside Lainz there lies on the western side of Schénbrunn the 
Donau Auen with the island of Lobau in the middle of the Danube, 
the scene of one of the most critical moments in the career of 
Napoleon I. It will be remembered that he attempted to throw his 
army across the river to attack the Austrian forces under the Arch- 





DEER AT LAINZ 


duke Charles on the opposite bank. At the moment when half of 
his men were on the island of Lobau his pontoons were carried 
away and the troops left isolated and exposed to the Austrian fire. 
Close on the ultimately effected crossing of the French army 
followed the desperate struggles of Aspern and Essling. 

The Donau Auen and the island abound in all kinds of game, 
especially wild duck and numberless other species of water fowl, 
with the concomitant bands of eagles and vultures and hawks that 
prey upon them. The only place to be compared with it is the 
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Norfolk Broads, though the latter certainly do not contain the larger 
birds in such number and variety. The Auen were the frequent 
haunt and the private preserve of the Crown Prince Rudolf. He 
delighted in shooting water birds, and the position of the Auen— 
not more than three-quarters of an hour by carriage from Vienna— 
offered him unrivalled facilities for indulging in his favourite sport. 
The Danube runs in a big fork enclosing the island of Lobau ; these 
forks again branch out into hundreds of little streams when the 
river is high; at low water all these rivulets form a succession of 
sedge-grown pools wherein the ducks have their breeding places. 





KING GEORGE OF SAXONY SHOOTING AT LOBAU 


The banks are lined by almost impenetrable thickets and rushbeds, 
such as might have formed the fastness of Hereward the Wake. 
Timber is sparse, and only here and there a few big trees raise their 
crests above the tangled sea as if to offer coigns of vantage to the 
big birds of prey. 

An ornithologist who succeeded in stealthily approaching one 
of these silent pools would be amply repaid by the sight and sound 
of this babel of wild birds. Ducks are especially numerous, and 
several thousands can usually be counted. The keepers there state 
that most of the different specimens of hawks and eagles known in 
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Europe breed there, to say nothing of countless ‘ reiher,” wild 
geese, etc. The waterfowl find a teeming feeding-ground in the 
river, which there abounds in fish; and the bigger birds prey on the 
pheasants, partridges, and ducks, besides destroying yearly a con- 
siderable number of hares and young roes. -For a time it was 
believed that the well-known but extremely rare sea eagle had left 
the Auen; but this proved to be a mistake, for this bird has been 
seen several times of late when the grey winter days fling their 
dreary mantle over this watery waste. It is interesting to study 





KING GEORGE OF SAXONY SHOOTING AT MANNSWORTH 


here the lives of the hunter and the hunted. For instance, the sea 
eagle and the bluefooted hawk invariably hunt in couples. The 
reason for this is the following: both prey on the wild duck; the 
sea eagle can never catch a wild duck on the wing, and of course at 
the first warning of his presence the birds rise and circle round, not 
returning to the water as long as he is in sight. With the hawk 
the case is reversed. The moment the ducks are in the air their 
fate is sealed, so that swarms of water birds will keep quietly 
together in the water while their enemy hovers not a yard above 
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their heads. The methods of these companions in crime remind 
one of two pickpockets, one of whom creates a disturbance while 
the other relieves his victims of their purses. But for all this the 
stock of duck prospers and increases from year to year. 

In winter, when the Danube is rolling down big masses of ice, 
quite new varieties of birds appear, such as the ice duck and differ- 
ent kinds of geese, coming from the far north of Europe, where they 
can no longer find food. Here, however, even in the coldest winter 
the Danube is never frozen over. Small screens are erected in 
different parts of these jungle islands to make it possible for the 
keepers to get near the birds. 

Last year the Archduke Franz Ferdinand drove out from Vienna 
in about half an hour to wait for the coming in of the wildfowl; he 
remained in his shelter from two till four in the afternoon, and in 
that time killed 238 ducks. So good was the sport that about four 
o’clock he ran out of cartridges. The ducks, of course, only really 
begin to come in about that hour, and while he sat there in enforced 
inaction he calculated that he might have shot quite 400 more. 

Besides all these water birds any amount of other game live in 
these Auen. Roes and stags are very numerous; the roes sometimes 
suffer much from the cold, damp winters, but on the whole they do 
fairly well, and are much bigger and finer specimens than elsewhere 
in Austria. The same may be said of the stags, which are hardier 
and less sensitive to the climate. They are of quite another type 
from that seen at Lainz or in other parts of the empire. These 
“auhirschen’’ are considerably larger, a good one frequently 
turning the scale at 500 1b. The body is broader, the neck stronger, 
the hair thicker and more curly. The antlers are quite unsurpass- 
able, being of unusual width and length, and remind one of the 
long-extinct mammoth stags. 

Last year, in honour of the visit of King Edward VII., a big 
shoot was arranged for the Emperor and his guest. They drove 
from the Burg to the small imperial shooting-box at Lobau, and 
were at once conducted to their stands. King Edward was placed 
in the middle of a small stream, across which the game was bound 
to pass in its attempt to find shelter on the opposite bank. During 
the first beat the King killed a capital ten-pointer, and in the second 
he shot two more, which were picked up later in the day. The 
Emperor also bagged two “ royals.” 

In the year 1898, when the Emperor celebrated his jubilee, the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand hit on the happy idea of inviting the 
owners of all the ereat shooting estates to come to Schénbrunn 
with their whole staff of keepers, and to contribute to a golden 
‘‘bruch’”’ or oak-leaf, representing the small branch which, after 
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being dipped in the blood of the slain, is usually presented by the 
keeper to the successful sportsman with the words, ‘* Waidmans 
Fleil;”” 

On a lovely day in June, at early morning, more than four 
thousand keepers in their smart uniforms were posted in the great 
courtyard of Schénbrunn. Each landowner was dressed in the 
same costume as his men, and wore a branch of oak or pine with 
the “gamsbart” or feather in his hat. They were ranged in a 
vast circle according to provinces—Styrians, Bohemians, Tyrolese, 





KING EDWARD’S BAG 


Silesians, all with their distinctive uniform; huntsmen from far 
Bukovina and every corner of the many-peopled empire. 

About ten o’clock the Emperor appeared, accompanied by the 
Archduke, both in shooting dress. Their arrival was greeted by a 
lusty cheer. The Emperor went round the circle, speaking to the 
representatives of each province in turn, landowners and retainers 
alike. After this the Archduke made a short speech, and presented 
the Emperor with the ‘ bruch,” and again four thousand voices 
cheered, while a ‘‘ Waitdmans Heil,’ such as never before had been 
heard, rent the air. 
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Thus the fiftieth year of the Emperor’s reign was inaugurated 
by a ceremony that seemed to be the forerunner of many others 
more brilliant if less touching. But, alas! in sad contrast to 
England’s two-fold Jubilee, when the country rejoiced as one man, 
this was destined to be the only festivity of a year which should 
have been so glad for Austria. The assassination of the Empress 
changed hymn and bunting into dirge and pall. Yet it is a con- 
solation to all loyal followers of the first sportsman in Austria to 
think that the forest oak and pine at least were permitted to pay 
their homage to the Imperial bay! 
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| SHORT HEADS 
BY 66 RAPIER f 


Victory! The race is over and won; prestige attaches to the 
winner ; a substantial addition has been made to the balance at 
Messrs. Weatherby’s—all entries and forfeits for the rest of the year 
are, at any rate, accounted for, and there will bea substantial balance 
left. The nice little bet of 1,000 to 80 five times has come off, and 
there will be a cheque to receive on Monday morning instead of one 
to pay. One’s friends have benefited by the “‘ good thing,” and as 
the winner of an important stake the horse has earned a reputation 
which is in itself a valuable asset. 

Defeat! The high hopes of success which have been enter- 
tained are shattered ; the rich stake on which you had counted is not 
for you; you had a “‘dash,” and though really you cannot blame 
yourself, you have to pay nevertheless, and will have to find some 
money soon to send to Old Burlington Street, where your account, 
which this race would have replenished so agreeably, must be running 
low. You will have, too, to put up with the usual criticisms from 
disappointed friends. Some of them will tell you that they feared 
the horse had been overdone when they saw him in the paddock ; 
and some of the others, perhaps, that another good gallop would 
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probably have made all the difference and just won you the race, for 
the horse was obviously short of work. Or it may be that the blame 
will fall on the jockey—and of course indirectly on yourself. These 
omniscient friends cannot understand why you put the boy up when 
you could have got So-and-so, who could not possibly have been 
beaten. 

And yet between victory on one hand and defeat on the other, 
what a narrow margin often exists! A short head, ten or twelve 
inches, in a mile-and-a-half race a fraction of zgy5 of the course. 
And the merest trifle may have changed the whole result—a stumble 
near home, a bump, the faintest error of calculation on the part of 
the jockey, the slight swerving of a beaten companion, a change 
of leg, some little thing which, however, involves such huge con- 
sequences. People do not consider how nearly a horse won: either 
he did win or he did not, that is the point on which everything 
depends. 

Some of the most exciting moments in a man’s life, if he be 
interested in racing, are those which pass between the time when the 
horses have flashed by the post and the winner’s number is hoisted. 
I did not begin racing till 1880, but chanced as a lad to be at the 
Derby of 1869, and was tremendously impressed by the desperate 
excitement of the finish between Pretender and Pero Gomez. To this 
day there are those who declare that the judge was wrong, that 
Gomez just won; but I have little doubt that on inquiry it would be 
found that those dissatisfied personages were without exception all 
backers of Sir Joseph Hawley’s colt. It is any amount of odds on 
the verdict of the judge being right, and though one may sympathise 
at first sight with the man whose horse loses the Derby by a short 
head, there is the other side of the question: if that horse had 
won, the other, the second, would have been beaten a short head, 
and equal sympathy would have to be bestowed upon him ? 

Perhaps there will never again be four such exciting Derbys in 
half a dozen years as those which were run between 1880 and 1885. 
Archer’s desperate rush on Bend Or, Rossiter’s fatal hesitation on 
Robert the Devil, made an incident which those who saw it can never 
forget. If Rossiter had ridden home, devoting all his thoughts and 
energies to his horse, he would assuredly have won; but he looked 
round at the almost furious figure in the Duke of Westminster’s 
yellow jacket and black cap, seemed paralysed for a moment—and 
Bend Or had won the Derby! Three years afterwards came the 
almost equally exciting struggle between Highland Chief, Galliard, 
and St. Blaise, when Webb, on the first-named, was perfectly 
satisfied he had won—and if report speaks truly, a fortune hung on 
the victory—until St. Blaise’s number went up. Next year was the 
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dead heat between Harvester and St. Gatien, which, indeed, does not 
properly come into this story, as it was not a question of a head; but 
that was again the margin the year afterwards. For reasons which 
some people who are behind the scenes will remember there was a 
good deal of feeling about this Derby, and I believe some doubt 
existed till the evening of the race as to whether Webb would ride 
Paradox. No jockey was ever more anxious to win than he was on 
this occasion. Walking from the paddock to the stand I happened 
to come across him, and made the sort of remark that one does 
make on such occasions. ‘‘ Are you going to win?” I asked him. 
“I’m going to try!” he replied with grim emphasis, and an unconscious 
motion of his whip; and try he assuredly did. Ido not suppose a race 
was ever fought out with more desperation on both sides, for Webb 
on Paradox and Archer on Melton were both exceptionally powerful 
men, and certainly no one but the judge knew to whom the Derby of 
1885 had fallen until Melton’s number was displayed. Paradox, by 
the way, had only won the Two Thousand Guineas by a head, and 
I fancy there is little doubt that he would have lost the race had an 
objection been made. Never too particular as to what he did at the 
finish, Archer on Paradox sorely interfered with Tom Cannon on the 
Chopette colt, afterwards named Crafton; and there was a very 
animated discussion as to whether Captain Machell, who had charge 
of the second, the property of Mr., afterwards Lord, Gerrard, would 
object. It was rather reluctantly decided not to do so, however, and 
Paradox was allowed such honours as accrued to the victory. 

A story is told about the short head which decided the City 
and Suburban of 1880. A mare called Leoville was greatly fancied 
for this race, amongst others by a stalwart Yorkshireman, who was 
making his first appearance at Epsom; and he took 80 to 10 about 
her from a bookmaker in radiant attire who had his station on the 
hill. The Yorkshireman had gone to the meeting with a knowledge- 
able friend, who was not with him, however, when this transaction 
took place; and when the friend returned, and was told what had 
happened, he expressed his regret, for to his experienced eye there 
was something suspicious about the layer of the odds. He warned 
the North-countryman to keep a sharp look-out, for he might not be 
paid if he won his money ; and the backer, rather perturbed by the 
warning, determined sedulously ‘to follow the advice. The race 
started, there were loud shouts for Leoville as the horses neared the 
post ; the Yorkshireman, carried away by the excitement, could not 
help watching the struggle, was altogether delighted with what he 
saw as regards the finish, but when he turned to look for the man 
from whom he proposed to draw £90, his place was vacant. 

Gazing about, however, he saw his debtor just disappearing 
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round the corner of a neighbouring tent, and set off in hot pursuit. 
The welsher was more adroit than the countryman at getting 
through a crowd, and at length threw his pursuer off the scent; but 
just as he was giving up in despair he caught sight of the rascal 
again, making off over the hill. After a hot chase the runaway was 
overtaken; the large Yorkshireman seized him by the neck, and, 
doubling a ponderous fist, said that he ‘‘ wanted his money.” At 
first the welsher vowed that he had never seen his assailant before, 
it was all a mistake; but this artless denial was of less than no use; 
the grip on his neck tightened, the fist looked more formidable, and 
the excuse next attempted was that the man—now in sober gar- 
ments, he had changed his coat—had indeed been helping a friend 
with his book, but that the friend was waiting in the proper place, 
and not only ready and willing, but’ quite eager to pay all just 
demands that might be made upon him. This story was not nearly 
good enough for the Yorkshireman, whose grip did not relax and 
who began to recite some of the few things that would happen if 
£90 was not immediately handed to him; and the luckless wretch, 
seeing that there was no escape, produced the money with a 
murmured explanation that he would have to get it from his friend. 
That did not in the least matter to the Yorkshireman so long as he 
got it. The welsher scuttled off, the backer of Leoville returned to 
his companion and gave a triumphant account of his hunt and 
capture. His friend, however, heard it with some surprise. .‘‘ But 
I thought you told me that you had backed Leoville?”’ ‘‘ So I did, 
of course, and I’ve got my money!” the other replied. ‘ But 
Leoville didn’t win! Master Kildare got up and beat her a short 
head,”’ he explained to the amazement of the backer from the North. 
Whether our friend gave the money to a charity is not stated. He 
certainly ought to have done so, but one can almost sympathise 
with the agony of the welsher when he found out that he had dis- 
gorged {go to a man who had no claim to it. 

It would be rather interesting to know how often Archer won 
races by a head and how often he lost them by that distance? I 
fancy the total of the former would be much larger than of the 
latter, for if he was so near to success he usually achieved it— 
but not always. That was a great race for the Stewards’ Cup at 
Goodwood in 1884. Queen Adelaide, who had been favourite for 
the Derby, was favourite again here, in a market which was much 
less sensitive than itis at present, but which nevertheless fluctuated 
extraordinarily ; forin two minutes Sweetbread went from 100 to 7 
to 7 to 1, and it was he, with gst. 3 lb. on his five-year-old back, 
that fought out the finish with Duke of Richmond (3 yrs., 8 st. 
10 lb.), Cannon on the former, Archer on the latter. It was no 
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wonder that Duke of Richmond turned rogue after a few such 
finishes; he had had a couple of them in the Hunt Cup and 
Wokingham at Ascot that year, second on both occasions; but 
here Archer failed, as he did in the tragic Cambridgeshire of 1886. 
That again is a race to be remembered—the last but one that ever 
took place (of course I mean for the Cambridgeshire) on the now 
abandoned course at the top of the town. Probably Archer was 
never more anxious in all his life to win than he was on this 
occasion ; but over-anxiety means lack of confidence. No doubt he 
thought he had the line of every horse in the race, but he was 
afraid of Melton, who was going too well below the distance, and 
whom he had to beat before the final pinch came; and this accom- 
plished, for he duly disposed of Tom Cannon on the Derby winner, 
the great stake for which he was playing seemed to have been 
won, when White on Sailor Prince, an animal who had entered 
no one’s calculations, suddenly appeared on the scene and beat 
Archer on St. Mirin by a short head. 

Poor Archer was nearing the end of his splendid career, and 
probably few people remember that in the last race he ever rode at 
Brighton a week afterwards White, on Mr. Abington’s Quilp, again 
beat him a short head on Mohawk. Lewes followed Brighton, and 
Archer had his last mount in the Castle Plate. Odds of 13 to 8 
were laid on him, but his mount, Tommy Tittlemouse, was last. 
He was ill, quite unable to ride, and ought not to have attempted 
it; and then the great jockey went home and soon after blew out 
his brains. 

The Cambridgeshire is distinguished as a race of close finishes. 
It was by a short head only that Foxhall beat one of the most 
brilliant fields that ever contested the event, and two years pre- 
viously La Merveille had beaten Caxtonian a head, with Out-of- 
Bounds the same distance behind. In 1884, again, Florence beat 
the previous year’s winner, Bendigo, by the narrowest recognised 
margin by which success can be attained. Comfrey in 1897 was 
another instance, a stroke of luck indeed for his friends, for Sloan 
on St. Cloud II. was convinced that he had won, and did not ride 
his horse home, apparently misjudging the position of affairs alto- 
gether, seeing that Sandia was only another head behind him. It 
was by very little more than a head that Watershed beat Osboch 
in 1901, by the same distance that Ballantrae beat St. Maclou the 
following year, and I have left out 1888 when Veracity had only a 
head the best of Cactus. 

Isinglass goes down to posterity as having failed only once, 
when, in consequence of his invincible objection to make his own 
running, Raeburn beat him at Manchester; but it was only bya 
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head that he avoided a second defeat on the memorable day of the 
Princess of Wales’s Stakes in 1894. That Ladas would beat the 
Derby winner of the previous year was the general opinion, and 
odds were laid on Lord Rosebery’s colt. I described in a brief 
biography of Isinglass’s unforgotten and ever to be Jamented owner 
how he, annoyed at the slight passed on his horse by offers of Io to I 
against him, went across the course and took the odds to a very 
considerable tune. 

Isinglass was short of a gallop or two, a fact of which Captain 
Machell and Jewett made no secret; but he was good enough to 
beat Ladas, and, Lord Rosebery’s representative disposed of, the 
race seemed over, when to the general amazement Bullingdon was 
seen bearing down on the leader, and apparently going a good deal 
the faster of the two. Mornington Cannon was riding with wonder- 
ful dash and confidence at that time, and having got the despised 
Kingsclere colt—50 to 1 offered was the price—balanced for his 
effort, came with a desperate rush, and as nearly as possible brought 
off the long odds: a head in favour of Isinglass was the verdict. I 
believed until the number was displayed that the head was the other 
way, that Bullingdon had just won ; but Colonel McCalmont had no 
doubt. His star was in the ascendant in those days. 

‘*Do you think he got up?’ I asked him, fearing that it might 
have been so; but he confidently replied, ‘‘ Oh, no, Isinglass won!”’ 
and up his number went. 

Diamond Jubilee is another horse, among the winners of the 
highest amounts, that only just saved two of his brackets. In the 
Boscawen Stakes of 1899 he met Paigle, an own sister to the 
speedy but uncertain Harrow, and with an inclination, as presently 
appeared, to her brother’s shiftiness of disposition. It was a great 
race between them, leading up to that familiar and exciting pause 
when opinions are hotly divided as to which number will be hoisted, 
the secret being for the moment solely in possession of the judge; 
but the bearer of the Royal colours had secured the verdict, as he 
did a year later, when the same pause occurred again after his finish 
with Chevening for the Newmarket Stakes. 

One short head I remember which came as a complete surprise 
to everybody without exception. There was a colt named Falster 
entered for a Nursery at Newmarket, and it had been decided to run 
him, though without the least hope of success. His owner had first 
claim on Allsopp, and on the morning of the race the jockey came 
to ask if he might be let off. He had been asked to ride a colt of 
Lord Derby’s called Lord Key, who according to the trial could not 
be beaten. Falster’s owner had also at the time first call on 
Kempton Cannon, then a light-weight ; and Allsopp hoped that, as 
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Falster could have no possible chance, whereas a winning mount 
had been offered to him, Kempton would do well enough for the 
outsider. As to Falster’s prospects his. friends were perfectly 
agreed ; but it seemed desirable that he should be ridden by the 
more experienced jockey in order to find out whether he could go 
at all, and if so how much; consequently Allsopp was told that he 
must ride, and, much disappointed, also just perhaps a trifle sulky, 
he was put up and cantered to the post. There was a slashing 
finish for the race, the result being that Allsopp on Falster beat 
Madden on Lord Key a short head. 

Most people remember that La Fleche won the Oaks of 1892, 
but probably some have forgotten how nearly the famous mare came 
to losing that race. That she was not herself at Epsom the Derby 
had shown, for her great superiority to Sir Hugo was unquestionable. 
In the Oaks, however, she had apparently nothing to beat, and, after 
all, though she had not won the Derby, she had been an excellent 
second. Great was the astonishment, therefore, when The Smew, 
carrying Mr. Arthur James’s lavender jacket, stuck to her resolutely, 
could not be shaken off, and produced the usual babel of assertion 
and doubt as to what had won until La Fléche’s number went 
up. A head; and it was another head seven years later when 
Lord William Beresford had backed Sibola to win a fortune. A 
good many other people had backed her too. He kindly told me 
that I could do so without any apprehension of failure, and I 
suppose there is no doubt that Sibola ought to have won easily 
enough. Sloan, however, for once made a mess of it, and Musa 
beat her a head. 

Heads, by the way, seem to be more frequent at Epsom than 
elsewhere. I am writing in the country where only a few odd 
volumes of Ruff are available, but looking casually through these 
I find what appears to be an extraordinary number of head and 
neck finishes on the Surrey Downs. Here is 1896, for instance. 
King Spider beat Full of Fashion a head, Erin beat Dule Tree, 
Zarabanda beat Glencathy, both heads, and then Persimmon beat - 
St. Frusquin a neck. Miss Primrose beat Magnificent a head, 
Pace Egger beat St. Agnese a neck, and McCrankie and Flare Up 
ran a dead heat. In 1897 there were equally close fights between 
Curlywig and Dareham, King Charles and Windgall (for the City 
and Suburban), Hawkesbury and Bengaline, and, not to be tedious, 
in one day in 1898, in six consecutive races, La Lune beat Mosul a 
head, Thimble beat Lo Ben, and Fairy Gold beat Desmond the 
same distance. The next race was won by over a length, and then 
came Sevillanas and Mountain Chief, a head, Gazetteer and Sheeroe, 
a neck—an exciting afternoon! In one race at Epsom in 1896 the 
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Copthorne Plate, T. Loates on Froward is returned as having 
beaten Madden on Ballycastle by “half a head,” a measurement 
seldom mentioned. Results seem more decisive, as a rule, at Ascot. 
In twenty-eight races one year, for example, I find only one head 
and three necks. 

The “‘headiest ” race, at any rate of late years, was surely the 
Newmarket Stakes of 1901; and yet the “‘talent”’ precisely fore- 
shadowed the finish. Of course this frequently does happen. Even in 
big fields one often finds the first two favourites finishing first and 
second; not seldom, indeed, the first three favourites first, second, 
and third. It was calculated a few years ago that the proportion of 
winning to losing favourites was about four to nine. I have taken 
thirteen meetings of the present year: the five already passed at 
Newmarket, the two at Epsom, with Ascot, Goodwood, and four 
others, chosen at random, at Sandown, Kempton, etc., and I find that 
in 241 races go favourites have won and 151 been beaten. I have 
also taken thirteen of last year’s meetings, the eight at Newmarket, 
two at Epsom, Ascot, Goodwood, and Doncaster; and there it 
appears that in 298 races 121 fell to favourites and 177 to non- 
favourites. Backing the former, however, is not precisely a royal 
road to fortune, for in the Limekiln Stakes it was ‘100 to I on 
Mie erie tie next trace, the Criterion, 100 to 7 on Pretty 
Polly, the same price as that at which she started for the Moulton 
Stakes next day; and Io tor on Zinfandel for the Scarbrough Stakes 
in between does not help matters much. These are representative 
meetings in one way, but at them the best horses run, and form 
among the best horses is more accurate than amongst inferior 
animals. As everyone knows, the success of favourites is often rare. 
Thus in two days’ racing at Hurst Park this year, May 23rd 
and 24th, only a single favourite won, though on four occasions odds 
on were laid. At Sandown again on the 24th and 25th of June only 
two first favourites won in twelve races, and one of those was an 
even-money chance, and at the last York Meeting not a single 
favourite won in the thirteen races that were contested on the last 
two days, though in three of these odds on were laid—5 to 4, 2 to 1, 
and g to 4—and another horse started at evens. On the whole, I 
make out that favourites win about as often as they lose. 

This is, however, digression. It was the Newmarket Stakes 
we were discussing, wherein William the Third (2 to 1) beat.Doricles 
(9 to 4) a head with Aida (6 to 1) a head behind, and Ian within 
another head of her. The year after Ard Patrick beat Fowling 
Piece a head, to be disqualified for bumping, and ten years before 
that Curio, St. Angelo, and St. Damien were divided by heads. Of 
Diamond Jubilee and Chevening in this race I have already spoken. 
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That the 2 to 1 favourite should beat the 9g to 4 second favourite a 
head is, I suppose, mathematically correct, and 6 to I is a fair price 
about the third, who though so close up still had two in front of her. 

Doricles, by the way, the head against him here, had it most 
unexpectedly for him a few months afterwards when he beat Volo- 
dyovski (6 to 5 on) in the Leger. The success of the 40 to 1 chance 
is, of course, always astonishing, and more than usually so in a 
race like the Leger, where the form of all the animals engaged is 
known so well; still, thrice in twenty years these odds have been 
landed at Doncaster—by Dutch Oven, Throstle, and Doricles. 

A multitude of finishes on all sorts of courses come to mind as I 
write. Sometimes two horses at Newmarket are wide apart on 
opposite sides of the course, and no one but our friend the judge can 
tell which is in front—if indeed either be. You, the onlooker— 
assuming you to be an experienced onlooker, for if not you will be apt 
resolutely to make up your mind that one or other is leading a couple 
of lengths—have no idea which has won, and would not be surprised 
to hear that either had passed the box first by a length anda half; but 
it is, the judge declares, a short head. Sometimes, on the other hand, 
the two are locked together as it were, one on the rails, the other so 
close that the jockey’s knees are touching. It is peculiarly interest- 
ing and exciting to the lover of horsemanship to see some of these 
finishes, one rider making his effort in the nick of time, in half-a- 
dozen strides just getting up and winning a head; and perhaps it 
is even prettier still, when a master of the art is on the leader, to 
watch him, at the moment when it has seemed that he must inevit- 
ably be caught and beaten, pulling out the little bit he had been 
keeping in reserve for this contingency. To do this is the triumph 
of jockeyship. 

Among the most sensational short-head wins of recent years was 
the Royal victory of 1896 in the One Thousand Guineas. Up to 
three strides from home Santa Maura appeared to have won, but 
Watts on the (then) Prince of Wales’s Thais put in some of his most 
skilful and vigorous work, with the result that the daughter of St. Serf, 
by the narrowest possible shave, just managed to get home— 
and the roar which invariably acknowledges the success of the Royal 
jacket resounded over the Heath. A lusty roar of the same descrip- 
tion, by the way, is waiting to greet the first win by H.R.H. the 
present Prince of Wales. 

Perhaps the Kempton Park Jubilee of tg00 should have been 
included in my recent article on ‘‘ Not Expected.” Merry Methodist 
most emphatically was expected; he was indeed generally regarded 
as one of the Netheravon good things. Short as the price was 
backers were delighted to take it, and up to the very last moment it 
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looked all right. But it is this last moment that counts, and Sirenia 
(33 to 1 offered), wearing down the favourite, just won a head. If 
I remember correctly Mr. Neumann told me that it was an agreeable 
surprise for him, though not doubtless by any means so agreeable 
as it would have been if he had fancied and backed his mare. 

To wind up let me add that we shall not often see a more 
exciting short-head finish than that which took place in the Eclipse 
Stakes of 1901. Diamond Jubilee was favourite at 6 to 4-on, pre- 
judice being felt against Epsom Lad for the reason that the methods 
of Gomez, the South American jockey who rode him, were not appre- 
ciated; and yet it was his extraordinary acrobatic cleverness in—and 
out of—the saddle that credited the owner of the colt with this rich 
prize. How far from home Epsom Lad’s saddle began to slip I do 
not know, nor could one make out in the dashand thrill of the finish 
precisely what Gomez was doing. His saddle had slipped back ; 
however, with marvellous agility he wriggled himself in front of it, 
held it with one hand whilst he kept hold of his horse’s head with the 
other, and so passed the judge a short head in front of Ian, with 
Disguise II., winner of the Jockey Club Stakes of £10,000 the pre- 
vious year, another head behind. I made the incident the text of a 
homily on the obvious necessity of saddling horses with scrupulous 
care, for saddles do at times thus slip when thousands of pounds 
depend on their firmness. Mr. Livock, the well-known Newmarket 
veterinary surgeon, who was specially interested in Epsom Lad, 
tells me, however, that the horse was so shaped that there was 
always a danger of such an occurrence; though, foreseeing it, all 
possible pains were taken when Epsom Lad was equipped for 
the fray. 





GRAYLING FISHING 


THE AVON AT SAIS Ea 


BY VALLON HARDIE 


Ir is at Salisbury that the Hampshire Avon, here swelled by the 
confluence of the Wylye, the Winterbourne, and other streams, first 
attains importance as a river. In addition, lying as it does in a 
natural basin, the Wiltshire cathedral city receives from the sur- 
rounding uplands a copious water supply. This at one time flowed 
in channels through the streets, the fact giving rise to the designa- 
tion, used by at least one old writer, of the ‘‘ Venice of England.” 
Perhaps the only reminder of that period is the title ‘‘ The Canal ”’ 
retained by one of the main thoroughfares, now apparently a naming 
on the Jucus principle, there being nothing to-day but a street of 
singularly arid aspect. But the supply still existing, it will be 
understood that the Avon here increases its volume by considerably 
more than the streams mentioned above. As a natural sequence it 
is also at Salisbury that the river becomes fishable to any extent, 
the stock of fish being perceptibly greater than above the city. One 
has only to observe the water just below the old town mill to appre- 
ciate this. Best seen from one of the windows which overlook the 
milltail, it affords a sight not witnessed every day, and one which 
would gladden the heart of many a fisherman. The mere two feet 
of crystal clear river is, in the season, crowded with shoals of big 
trout up to ten pounds, or even more, the water being, to use an 
Irish expression, fairly “ stiff’? with them. It is a common practice 
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‘to feed these fish with scraps of all sorts, a process attended by 
‘much commotion and excitement, the trout wildly competing with 
each other for possession, the smaller fish now and then beating a 
hasty retreat as some big bully, balked by one of his younger and 
more active rivals, makes a savage rush with an intent unmistakably 
felonious. It is not, indeed, seldom that some, presumptuous 
juvenile pays for his temerity to the extent of becoming “ incor- 
‘porated ’”’ by one of these fierce cannibals whose appetites are only 
equalled by their vigilance. 

See them on a bright day, their spots showing up in the sun- 
light through the clear stream, and making them appear like so 
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A STREAMY REACH 


many water leopards as, continually on the pounce, they look out 
for whatever the current may bring them. Watch that great twelve- 
pounder there, all alertness and expectancy, and consider if ever 
rapacious hunger was more plainly shown by any creature, the 
greater carnivora before feeding time at the Zoo not excepted. 
For no mere pastime is it that he buffets his head against the 
stream ; it is business—sheer business. Nothing escapes his watch- 
ful eye, for even as he turns aside to snap up some drifting bonne 
bouche the corner of that eye perceives something going by which 
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he mentally marks down and now turns to investigate. Only for 
a moment, however, prize or blank as it may be; time is precious, 
and he soon ports his helm and resumes his old tack. The fact 
that these fish are habitually fed with bread and other stuff at once 
suggests to the angler an effective lure, and of course to the 
poacher, who, floating a piece down from one of the bridges, 
frequently brings off a coup when all is quiet. It is seldom that the 
big specimens rise to the fly, except perhaps the natural May 
insect ; they more commonly fall victims to baits of all sorts, but 
are indeed not systematically fished for as a rule. 





AT DURNFORD 


They have a habit of coming when least expected, and, worse 
luck, when the fisherman is least prepared to cope with them; but 
this is perhaps only another example of that natural ‘‘ cussedness” 
of fish with which anglers are only too familiar. The writer one 
day had such an experience at Salisbury. Fishing in a tributary 
stream for bait with a small worm on fine-drawn gut, the lure was 
taken by a trout of some ten pounds. Well I knew him, for I 
had often observed this identical fish in the millpond about fifty 
yards higher up; but little had I expected that I should happen 
on him down here, there being hardly enough water to cover his 
back, and that thick with weeds. 
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So it was, however; this well-known fish—quite a local 
celebrity—which, having so often escaped capture, had grown 
as cautious as any fox, now chose to take a small worm on 
gossamer gut. Of course there could be no doubt as to the result ; 
but, checked for a moment, he made a wild leap and landed on a 
weed-bank near the side. Before he could be reached as he lay 
floundering clumsily, he managed to wallow off into liberty, to the 





A LIKELY SPOT 


future benefit, no doubt, of local tackle dealers, whom he had already 
helped in no small degree. 

The smaller trout, and with them the grayling, will of course 
take the fly, and good baskets are often made this way in the water 
just below the city bridge and outside the County Hotel. This, 
like most of the Salisbury fishing, is a private subscription water. 

There is a stretch of the river at West Harnham—practically a 
part of the city—open to occasional subscribers which affords fair 
trouting, more for size than number however, as the large fish 
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predominate. The roach and the pike fishing are very good, and 
many pleasant days may be spent at both. these branches of the art 
when the trout fail one. 

The Hampshire Avon is widely famous for its roach, and the 
Salisbury water provides no exception to the rule, either for size or 
quality, few being taken under a pound. 

When roach of this class can be met with, they provide much 
better sport than do the more aristocratic trout in certain waters, 
and without doubt that sport is at least as enjoyable. The writer 
has spent many a summer morning and evening in this pursuit, 





HARNHAM BRIDGE, BELOW SALISBURY 


seldom without success, and that of the most complete kind, the 
roach running up to nearly two pounds and taking the bait as freely 
as afterwards they fought for liberty. Moored midstream in a boat 
just below Harnham Bridge the quiet angler may enjoy an easy 
day’s fishing to perfection, by finding a good swim between the 
weed-banks and providing himself with some sweetly seductive 
bread-paste to serve up on a keen Crystal Bend hook. 

Some three miles below Salisbury is the Longford Castle water, 
belonging to the Earl of Radnor, which contains an abundance of 
fish both coarse and game, the grayling being particularly fine. 
Nor is it deficient in its quota of big trout, for it was in this length 
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that some few years ago a specimen of no less than twenty pounds 
was captured. This remarkable fish—surely an English record for 
trout—took a large live-bait intended for pike, and is now (or was) 
preserved at the castle. 

The Britford water, just below Salisbury, also holds a goodly 
supply of fish, the stock of fine roach—as on the other stretches of 
the river—being apparently without limit. 

The excellence of the pike-fishing throughout the river demands 
considerable notice in itself, there being few portions which do not 
hold fine specimens of esox luctus, and many of them. 

One of the best localities for these is at the hatches, about a 


‘ 





GRAYLING FISHING AT LONGFORD CASTLE 


mile below the cathedral. They are to be found in force more 
especially when the hatches are let down, and the depth of water 
consequently increased. It is not often, however, that the angler is 
fortunate enough to find this state of affairs ; but if so, his prospects 
of success are as certain as angling can be. 

While fishing for roach, it frequently happens that the fisherman 
is deprived of his capture by some ravenous “freshwater shark,” 
who, rushing from his lair in the weeds, makes small work of the 
roach, however large, 1} lb. being none too big for him. On a 
hot summer’s day, a time when, as is not generally known, pike 
feed with great voracity, the writer saw an unfortunate roach angler 
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‘‘smashed up”’ again and again in the manner indicated, and coming 
to the fisherman’s aid with some suitable tackle, two of these buc- 
caneers soon paid the penalty of their misdeeds. They weighed 15 lb. 
and 17 lb. respectively. 

The writer had a somewhat similar experience one day while 
fishing for big trout with the natural minnow. It was at the 
hatches, and these being down, it soon became evident that the 
pike were present. Tlardly had the bait sunk before it was seized, 





A CORNER FOR PIKE 


and a moment later, in response to some pressure, a pike of some ten 
pounds showed himself. Of course the light trout tackle was bound 
to yield, as it did very soon, after some vigorous play from the 
inexpected visitor. It may be taken for granted, too, that of course 
no proper tackle was at hand; but the best available being rigged 
up, a performance similar to the last took place, this time by a 
larger fish. Nine times was it repeated, at the expense of an equal 
number of lots of tackle, the gut just failing at the critical moment. 
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What a fisherman might term the “landing net’ result was nil. 
As may be expected, the next day saw us at the same spot, properly 
equipped this time. No doubt it was for that reason we were fated 
to find the hatches up, very little water, and certainly no fish. 

*Twas ever thus with the sportsman ; at least, so thought the 
old sporting pessimist who averred that whenever out with a gun 
he saw plenty of fish rising, but no game; did he take a rod, then 
nothing but fur and feathers showed up. 

Taken altogether, the fishing round about Salisbury is not the 
least attraction of the sedate cathedral city and its still more placid 
environs, and the sojourner there might do worse than spend some 
of his hours with the rod. 
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Mie GOEDENS TEINS NiO @ ix 
BY H. KNIGHT HORSFIELD 


THE casual observer who looked for the first time upon the face of 
Mr. Goldenstein would see little there to induce him to prolong his 
gaze; it was plain, stolid, and uninteresting. When Mr. Goldenstein 
spoke, which he did rarely, his words were unrelieved by the faintest 
trace of fancy or imagination; they were the dullest expression of 
the obvious. 

In like manner the casual observer who found himself in the 
neglected suburb of a certain grimy northern manufacturing town, 
especially on a foggy afternoon in midwinter, would see nothing in 
the blank row of brick cottages, with the featureless public-house at 
the corner, and the vast rubbish heap of black, noisome débris, the 
tipping ground for generations of the gasworks, to lead him to 
check for a moment his station-ward steps. Yet when Mr. Golden- 
stein’s expressionless and somewhat pig-like eyes fell for the first 
time on this dispiriting scene, near which hundreds hurried daily 
on their way to their barely paid toil, he did a strange thing. He 
took up a portion of the débris, wrapped it carefully in his red 
cotton handkerchief, and retired to the public-house, where he 
ordered beer and dropped stray inquiries as to the ownership of 
these waste places to the girl who brought him his change. 

The fact was Mr. Goldenstein saw money in the neglected refuse 
heaps. Soon he was busy turning them by some simple alchemy 
into gold. He used them to absorb certain impurities and made 
money; then in their turn he extracted the impurities, which in his 
hands became marketable commodities, and made money again. 
Far-seeing men, his intellectual superiors, spoke of blind luck, 
wondering the while how so obvious a discovery had eluded their 
own notice, and prophesying failure at his next trial of fortune. But 
Mr. Goldenstein made no mistakes: inventors, innovators, eager- 
faced chemists, waited upon him in crowds, but their rosiest schemes 
evoked no enthusiasm in his lack-lustre eyes. Then he took up 
some simple thing from the dust of the highway, and the gold rose 
about him in piles. In brief, Mr. Goldenstein—this is not his real 
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name, but for obvious reasons a nom-de-guerre is advisable—walked 
from poverty and the charity school where he had been reared, to 
his millions, his house in Park Lane, and his back seat in Parliament, 
as though his path had been pegged out for him from the beginning. 

In Park Lane Mrs. Goldenstein reigned supreme. She was 
the daughter of a housekeeper in a certain ducal family, and had 
succeeded in imbibing, through the pores as it were, seeing that it 
was impossible in the course of nature they should be born in her, 
many of the exclusive instincts of the older aristocracy. For her, 
trade was a thing accursed, if not by Heaven, at least by gentlemen; 
and before she engaged herself to Goldenstein she weighed with 
the utmost seriousness his connection with a’ manufacturing town 
against his swiftly accruing thousands. By the aid of an astute 
mother the dollars won, however, and by a steady succession of 
rapid steps Mrs. Goldenstein found herself enthroned in Park Lane, 
with liveried servants at her command, and with Mr. Goldenstein 
ready and even anxious to pay the increasingly exacting piper. 

But in his most lavish moments Mr. Goldenstein never lost 
sight of his business principles. If at Mrs. Goldenstein’s instance 
Society must be purchased, it must be bought in the best market, 
with full discount for prompt cash. All Mr. Goldenstein’s subscrip- 
tions—and they were many and large—to religious and philanthropic 
objects were laid out upon a clearly conceived system. He cast 
his bread freely upon the waters, but never before he had esti- 
mated the number of the ‘‘ many days” and the probable amount of 
the returns. Ladies and gentlemen of rank fed at his table, borrowed 
his motor cars, and accepted the hospitality of his yacht, without, it 
may be, realising that in each case their value to Mr. Goldenstein 
had been carefully appraised, and that if when quid came to be set 
against quo there had not been a distinct balance in favour of their 
host, their mere charm of manner and genial bonhomie would have 
gone for naught. : 

So matters stood when Mr. Goldenstein first decided to take a 
moor. It was a graceful concession to the tastes of certain of his 
younger friends, for he himself had little aptitude for, and less 
knowledge of, field sports of any kind. 

‘You'll be swindled to a dead certainty,” said the Hon. Bob 
Hawker, a gentleman without visible means of support, who had 
attached himself to Mr. Goldenstein by reason, as he firmly believed, 
of certain engaging personal qualities. ‘‘ All these agents are rank 
thieves.” 

But Mr. Goldenstein smilingly evaded his young friend’s covert 
offer of assistance, and proceeded to make his inquiries in his own 
slow and painstaking way. 
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It was a fine sunshiny morning in early June when Mr. Golden- 
stein took his course along Pall Mall to seek the agent. For an 
elderly gentleman for whom the word “ heather ” had no associations, 
and who knew grouse simply as a dish, his questions were singularly 
searching and pertinent. The suave clerk, running glibly through 
his list of suitable properties, found his course checked at every 
paragraph. Here plainly was a client not to be led away for a 
single inch by the rosiest of generalities. The last tenant might 
have obtained his limit of 500 brace in the previous season without 
the slightest difficulty. Mr. Goldenstein required the average bag 
for at least five years, duly attested by the names and addresses of 
the successive occupiers. The trout stream, too, which intersected 
the property as shown on the sketch plan—what was its capacity 
and probable yield? Mr. Goldenstein had known such rivers turn 
out to be mere burns. It was with something of a sigh that the 
youthful clerk turned from his discredited lists, and disappeared 
through the glass doors for a word with his superior, feeling that 
here, indeed, was a veritable old bird to be caught with nothing but 
the most substantial of corn. He soon reappeared, however, and 
greeted his difficult client with a smile. A property had just 
come into the market which had never previously been let; it was 
good for at least a thousand brace, and the limit was only 400, 
the number Mr. Goldenstein had at first suggested. From time 
immemorial the moor had been shot by the proprietors, but the 
crofters had had a bad season, and the present owner, a somewhat 
eccentric gentleman, had remitted their rents, and now sought to 
recoup himself. This hint at a possibly philanthropic motive was 
not lost upon Mr. Goldenstein, and he waited in silence. Thereupon 
the clerk went on, still smiling. The owner was prepared to adopt 
the unusual course of guaranteeing the limit in writing, with the 
proviso that if the tenants were unable from any cause to secure 
their rightful bag, the keepers on the estate should be instructed to 
supply the deficiency. 

Mr. Goldenstein ceased cogitating. He had the quality of 
seeing the right thing on the, instant. His hand merely fell 
upon the counter, and he closed the bargain with a single word. 
The agreement was brief—in a few terse sentences it set forth 
the terms upon which the shooting was to be held; and when 
Mr. Goldenstein retired that night he was the prospective lord of a 
plain but commodious lodge and of 400 brace of grouse already 
nestling in the broad valleys and mountain slopes of Argyllshire. 

Prompt alike in sport as in business, the portly form of 
Mr. Goldenstein might have been observed upon the roth of August, 
standing on the long platform of King’s Cross station, conversing 
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genially with his family and guests. Obsequious porters bore new gun- 
cases, brave with shining gold initials, and four handsome Laverack 
setters, fresh from Aldridge’s, strained at their leash as Mr. Golden- 
stein’s valet, whose proficiency in sporting matters had taken 
up the half of his advertisement, endeavoured to convey them to the 
shelter of the van. On the journey, Mr. Goldenstein’s native geniality 
shone out anew. When Mr. Hawker touched upon the duplicity of 
agents and hinted at possible disappointments in store, his host 
relaxed nothing of his bland confidence. And, indeed, from the 
beginning the new enterprise seemed to rest under the sunniest 
auspices. When the distinguished party in a long wagonette drove 
at length up the little winding road through the fir trees, the sky 
was blue as in Italy. At every turn a newly delightful prospect met 
the eyes. Mountain and loch and sea burst upon them in varied 
aspects, each more charming than the last. From every ravine the 
soft heather, already tenderly touched with the coming bloom, flowed 
like a stream of flowers to the purple-tinted lake of the flat below. 
Mr. Goldenstein was honestly pleased. Scenery was not in the 
bond, and it was certainly satisfactory to find it there as a kind 
of by-product from which advantage might be gleaned without 
adding to the cost. The lodge, too, outdid its description, and the 
old lady in the white cap of ancient mode, who welcomed them at 
the door and delivered in her best English the laird’s mandate that 
everything should be done for the comfort of the guests, was a model 
for all feudal retainers. Even Mr. Hawker’s gloomy anticipations of 
treachery and fraud were somewhat allayed, although he still re- 
verted from time to time to reminiscences of unattainable limits, and 
of equally promising shoots found at the test to be skinned and 
denuded to the uttermost feather. 

The morning sun gleamed upon a far-spread picture of valley 
and hill and loch, of green and purple and shimmering silver, 
when the party gathered on the little terrace in front of the lodge. 
It was truly an ideal Twelfth. There were four guns, if indeed 
Mr. Goldenstein could be included in the term, seeing that he was 
in possession of the necessary weapon for the first time in his life. 
The remaining three, however, could be trusted to hold their own, 
Mr. Hawker especially giving early proof of sporting experience by 
promptly sending back to the kennels three of his host’s setters 
when they returned out of breath and dispirited from a long and 
hopeless stern chase of the first brood they had chanced to run 
into. 

When the gillie came back, bringing with him a brace of the 
laird’s Gordons—the incident occurred within a hundred yards of 
the lodge—the guns re-formed with new hope in their hearts. One 
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thing had been made evident by the mad scamper of the three orna- 
ments of the show bench: there were any amount of birds. | Brood 
after brood of fine, strong-winged grouse had sprung into the air before 
the fierce inroad of Mr. Goldenstein’s thirty-guinea Laveracks, to 
alight in the rich heathery glades beyond, and as yet a very limited 
area had been disturbed. Mr. Bob Hawker tightened his belt: he 
saw shooting ahead. Once again Mr. Goldenstein’s luck or per- 
spicacity, whichever it might be, had served him to good purpose. 
So the line fared forward—the Gordons working in front. Know- 
ing the ground better than their employers, they worked slowly and 
steadily. They found birds everywhere. An unnoted gorse-strewn 
recess in the rocks held a beautiful lot of twelve, and even the 
little patch of bracken close to the water’s edge, hopeless enough to 
look at, yielded its quota on inspection from the omniscient black- 
and-tans. 

All this time Mr. Hawker and the two guns to right and left 
were taking steady toll, Mr. Goldenstein alone of the four stood 
euiltless of the blood of the innocents. Do what he would, aim as 
he might, he perceived nothing but rapidly departing wings. He 
was not in the least flurried: he took time, he aimed steadily, he 
shot well in front, as he had been taught, but nothing seemed to 
happen except when one of his guests chanced to fire as well, and, 
generous in his plethora of success, exclaimed: ‘‘Ah! you got 
him all right that time!” as a grouse fluttered to the earth. 
Mr. Goldenstein heard them with a smile. He was habituated 
to walk warily in unaccustomed places. He was neither elated nor 
depressed. He was conscious, however, of a certain quickening of 
the imagination when at luncheon-time the bag was seen to amount 
to thirty-five brace. 

The al-fresco meal was altogether delightful. The ladies, who 
had been able to drive within an easy distance of the little dell 
selected, now joined the guns and offered warm congratulations 
upon their success. A flat rock covered by a snowy cloth made 
an excellent table: the wine came cool and refreshing from the 
rippling burn, the heather was fragrant in the glow of the 
August sun—and beyond all, a goodly array of well-conditioned 
grouse were ranged in ordered rows on the side of the brae. 
Even from Mr. Hawker all dark forebodings had now fled. The 
shoot was an ideal one. Every hope had been doubly realised. 
Their host was a genius, and the laird a brick. Nothing remained 
but to look forward to a delightful sojourn in the best of all pos- 
sible lands. 

Mr. Goldenstein lay back in the heather smoking comfortably. 
His thoughts were occupied by one or two problems not in the 
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minds of his guests. He had wisely refrained from naming the agreed 
limit to any of hiscompanions. It now became clear to him that ina 
very brief time the stipulated number of brace would be realised, and 
his instinctive love for the best of a bargain began to assert itself. 
In a world prone to deceit it had been his care to avoid being im- 
posed upon; and to do him justice he had usually succeeded. To 
protect his less wide-awake fellows against the consequences of their 
lack of circumspection had never been part either of his creed or his 
custom. He had frequently listened to the moans of the victims of 
lessors’ rapacity, and it pleased him to think that in his case if 
moaning arose at all it would be on the other side. The fact was he 
had not been accustomed to dealing with gentlemen of the laird’s 
type. He himself was a gentleman, but he had not been a gentle- 
man very long, which perhaps made the difference. 

As he lay back smoking, his mind attacked sundry difficulties 
in the path of his plan. For a diplomatist of his dimensions they 
were trivial enough, and their removal formed merely a pleasant 
exercise for holiday reflection. There were the gillies, for instance. 
He mentally reviewed them. The first, a mere lad, nervous and 
obsequious, could be dismissed without comment; the second was 
acuter and might be trusted to note anything outside the ordinary, 
but his marked tendency in the direction of Mountain Dew would 
render his treatment easy. As for the stalwart sandy-bearded giant 
whom Mr. Goldenstein had seen watering the flowers in the early 
morning, he appeared to be a sort of general retainer about the pre- 
mises, whose services were not likely to be required, nor indeed had 
he offered them. On the whole, upon calm reflection, Mr. Golden- 
stein saw no reason why he should not kill a thousand brace 
on his moor, and by the aid of his own factotum pack them off to 
Leadenhall after dispersing suitable gifts, without incurring the 
slightest adverse criticism. 

When the shooting recommenced he was in a most genial 
frame of mind. He had a pleasant word for the acuter gillie— 
Angus Carmichael by name—which included a suggestion rather 
than an order that he should take the game to the lodge forthwith, 
and further that any unbroached refreshment which should be found 
amidst the débris of the repast might fittingly be poured out on the 
way as a libation in honour of the bag. Therefore it was that Angus 
descended the hill, a highly contented man, with the grouse swing- 
ing on the panniers of the spare pony, and with the consciousness in 
his soul that his day’s toil was about to reach a speedy and an un- 
expectedly happy termination. 

Under the guidance, then, of the raw and imperfectly witted 
youth, who at least was sufficiently familiar with the local geography 
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to distinguish the boundaries, the party again took to the hill. The 
ground here was charmingly diversified, and yet easy to travel.: 
Sweet narrow glades of short-growing heather wound in and out 
between gently rising braes, upon the sides of which the unburnt 
heath bloomed in wild and unmolested luxuriance. These little 
valleys proved to be veritable death-traps for the grouse. They lay 
like stones in the long heather of the slopes, the broods rising in 
twos and threes and often in single birds, and so fast was the pace 
that Mr. Hawker and his friends began to wonder anxiously how 
long their supply of cartridges would hold out. 

To crown all, even Mr. Goldenstein had his modified period of 
success. He had held his course upon the easy level of the glades, 
allowing his younger comrades to work their more arduous way 
amidst the rocks and inequalities of the hillsides. Although 
countless birds had arisen before him, involving countless cart- 
ridges, he was still without a feather which in the deeps of his 
consciousness he could feel morally certain was his own. At length 
his time came. The steeper braes to right and left fell gradually 
away. A broad expanse lay before him, with a little marsh, mainly 
dry, and now a tangle of long, coarse grass. Coming nearer, 
the two Gordons lifted their fine heads anxiously, paused ; then, 
pressing to the earth, they drew forward slowly, step by step. 
Mr. Goldenstein glanced around at his confederates. Something of 
the spirit of sport awoke tardily in his heart. 

He saw the three, with mopping brows, momentarily availing 
themselves of some proffered rest on convenient rock or brae. The 
Gordons had now come to a dead stand. By the edge of the marsh 
they stood fixed, as though sculptured in black marble. Mr. Golden- 
stein drew near with uplifted barrels. Nothing happened. Still 
the rigid dogs at his feet refused to budge an inch. Surprised, he 
chanced to kick the tangled bunch of grass which lay nearest, and a 
heavy fowl blundered from its midst, and appeared to stand for a 
space suspended in mid-air. Mr. Goldenstein fired, and the bird 
fell. His joy was unbounded, but he checked its mad exuberance 
firmly. Then he kicked another tussock, and a second delightfully 
accommodating fowl rose and fell. He repeated this performance 
four times with equal success, ceasing to kick adjacent tussocks 
only when he saw the dogs (for which he now began to feel a species 
of reverence) shake themselves free from the binding spell, and, 
springing into life again, resume their quartering without a back- 
ward glance at the fallen prey. Descending from their heights, his 
friends now joined him, and amidst jubilation the game was re- 
trieved. Mr. Goldenstein found himself the centre of congratulation ; 
and as no one had the indelicacy to hint that the birds were black- 
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game—immature poults, and of course out of season—his triumph 
was without alloy. 

That evening when, in the solitude of his own room, Mr. Golden- 
stein opened the brass-cornered game-book and entered the total of 
the day’s sport—forty-eight brace of grouse, five hares, and two 
couple of snipe—he had the satisfaction of knowing that a hundred 
and two brace, neatly packed in hampers and grouse-boxes, were at 
that moment on their way to the south, and that not a soul attached 
to the laird’s establishment had an inkling of the true state of 
affairs. 

* * * * * 

The golden autumn days glided swiftly away, and the bag crept 
higher and higher with smooth celerity. Mr. Goldenstein’s friends 
with one accord forbore to keep count of the number of birds killed. 
They were having excellent sport. They had carte blanche to shoot 
as they would, and they were the last men in the world to dim their 
genial host’s satisfaction by dark hints that any but a most liberal 
limit must already have been reached. If Mr. Goldenstein was 
content, they were ; and it occurred to Mr. Hawker more than once, 
erroneously of course, that Mr. Goldenstein himself had hardly 
grasped to its full extent the very heavy toll they were taking of the 
moor. But it happened that the lessee of the shooting was the 
blithest of the party. In the recesses of his own mind he was en- 
joying a sport in which he was well fitted by nature to excel, and in 
which the mere slaughter of winged game had little part. Even in 
his holiday recess it pleased him to find himself pitted against men 
and playing for money ; in a pleasant and leisurely way, as _ befitted 
a vacation, yet still with a sufficiently large stake to.make the game 
interesting. Sometimes it jarred upon his finer instincts a little 
to find that the laird made so slight a call upon his diplomatic 
powers. Theappointment, for example, of an overlooker like Angus 
Carmichael, for whom the crudest suggestion of whisky at a critical 
time was enough, seemed to limit his scope unduly. Still, it was 
all very restful and pleasant, and when on the last day the last bird 
of the thousand brace which he had set himself to obtain fell to 
Mr. Hawker, Mr. Goldenstein strolled back to the lodge feeling 
thoroughly in love with Scottish sport. With the wagonette 
at the door, he pressed the hand of the ancient housekeeper quite 
warmly as he thanked her for her attentions, and he even went so 
far as to rush aside and thrust a five-pound note into the hand of 
the astonished sandy-bearded giant who chanced to be near the 
gates, far aloof from the other already well-tipped retainers. 
| On his return to town, Mr. Goldenstein lost no time in seeking 
the agent. Many times since his departure from Argyllshire the 
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recollection of his sojourn there had caused a glow of satisfaction to 
arise in his breast, and as he made his way along Pall Mall he had 
determined to take the property on lease, if possible, for a term of 
years. He had already paid a deposit, and he now bore with 
him his cheque-book for the settlement of the balance. The 
suave clerk greeted him with respectful warmth, expressed his 
pleasure on hearing that the sport had been, on the whole, satis- 
factory, and invited him deferentially into the inner sanctuary to 
await the preparation of the receipt. There was a note, too, which 
the laird had left for him, and Mr. Goldenstein read it as he smoked 
his cigar in the seclusion of the little room. Mr. Goldenstein read 
it casually, glanced at the signature, then read it again more 
carefully. 

It was a somewhat curious document curtly inviting him to 
subscribe one thousand guineas to the Crofters’ Aid Association. 
Mr. Goldenstein placed it in his pocket and reviewed the situa- 
tion. At first he was inclined to rebel. As he smoked 
placidly, however, his eye fell upon the brass-cornered game- 
book, in which was recorded in his own handwriting each 
day’s bag, amounting in the sum to four hundred brace. This 
was a little difficult. The Conservative agent—an unscrupulous 
man—might readily make capital of this at the next election at 
West Rottington. Still, a thousand guineas was a large sum, and 
for a moment Mr. Goldenstein smoked a little irritably. What 
finally confirmed him in the right course was the figure of a tall 
gentleman, clearly seen through the glass doors, who had strolled 
into the outer office, and was now negligently reading a bill which 
depended from the wall. Surely Mr. Goldenstein had seen this 
herculean form before. Even the immaculate frock coat and silk 
hat of modern London failed to obscure it. Ah, of course: the 
sandy-bearded giant who was watering the flowers in that remote 
Argyllshire garden, into whose reluctant hand he had thrust that 
five-pound note! 

It is to Mr. Goldenstein’s credit that throughout his cogitations 
his cigar remained steadily burning. He accepted his receipt for 
the balance of his rent, and handed the astonished clerk a further 
cheque for one thousand guineas, his contribution to the Crofters’ 
Aid Association, as though such matters were of everyday occurrence. 

I have written to little purpose if I have failed to show that 
Mr. Goldenstein was noordinary man. As he took his way along Pall 
Mall, his cigar still alight, he felt increasingly certain that on the 
whole he had turned an unexpectedly difficult corner in the best 
way. He had avoided explanations ; and if one errs at all it is well 
to err on the side which involves the least talking. 



















































































Soe PURCHASE “RIDING 


BY ARTHUR NIGHTINGALL 


Many people seem to think that a jockey’s life is all beer and skittles, 
and that he enjoys an ideal sporting existence. They take no 
account of his lumps and bumps, of his incidental “ purlers,” of his 
occasional “‘ outings’’ when consciousness is lost, or of time spent 
on his back in the ambulance. ‘We get nothing extra, as a rule, for 
those painful experiences. They are assumed to be included in our 
bill of lading when we set out gaily for the races. A jockey’s life is 
all right when he is in the saddle, not in the d'rt. 

When I was about ten years old I began to ride racehorses at 
exercise for my father on Epsom Downs, having previously had 
plenty of practice on a pony. Ina few more years I was promoted 
to ride in ‘‘schooling’”’ work over fences—an invaluable method of 
education both for jockey and horse if each strives. earnestly to 
attain excellence. Curiously, too, at the age of fourteen I sustained 
one of the worst falls of my career: it is not a very sparkling recol- 
lection even now. A horse called Sandhill came to grief with me in 
a gallop over fences at home, breaking several of my ribs, and 
rendering me insensible for four hours. That was certainly not an 
auspicious start. On coming to, I thought to myself, ‘‘ Well, if 
this is what steeplechase riding means, I don’t seem to be in for a 
very good thing.’’ Since that time, while following my profession 
in many countries, I have taken a large number of variegated 
“tosses,” a few of which were pernicious, and the others did not 
improve my health. They may have made me squeak a little 
when the ‘“‘ downer” was unusually wicked. But we are not sup- 
posed to complain if the damage is less than fatal. 

I have also a curious recollection of my first long gallop of four 
miles and a half over fences at Sandown Park. We were trying The 
Scot for the Grand National, the jockeys engaged being the late 
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John Jones, A. Hall (now living at Epsom), the late W. Duffin, my 
brother Willie, and myself. His Majesty the King (then Prince of 
Wales) was present to see the gallop, as were also Lord Alington, 
Sir F. Johnstone, and Lord Marcus Beresford. My brother and I 
rode about 7st. 7lb. at that time, and we were the only ones to 
complete the course: all the others fell. The King, I remember, was 
vastly amused. He asked who the two boys were, what was their 
age, etc.; and I had no idea at the time that I should have the 
pleasure and honour of riding for His Majesty afterwards. 

My first mount in a steeplechase was a winner. She was a mare 
named Struanite, whom I rode at Sandown Park in 1884, and won 
on her pretty comfortably. It was then I felt like Archer in the 
glory of hisdays; I would not have changed places with a belted earl, 
not if he had thrown in a new belt or two for cricketing purposes. 
It is also a noteworthy fact, en passant, that each of my brothers— 
William, Robert, and John—won the first steeplechase in which 
they rode. That is, perhaps, a record for four cross-country jockeys 
belonging to the same family. We are naturally rather proud of it 
in a modest way. 

Having had a fair amount of practice in riding races over fences, 
and having acquired—dare I say proficiency ?—I naturally aspired, 
even at that early age, to steer the winner of the Grand National. 
All young steeplechase jockeys cherish that ambition, though few of 
them, I am sorry to add, are able to realise it, luck in getting the 
right sort of mount being an important factor which they cannot 
control. I have been fortunate with respect to my own National 
experiences. My first mount in that race was in 1886, when I rode 
The Badger; and, though he could not win, we completed the trip 
successfully. When old Gamecock won, by the way, he made a 
mistake at one of the fences, and his jockey (W. Daniels) was thrown 
on to his neck, being unable to get back into the saddle. ‘‘ Where 
are you going to, Bill?” I said, galloping alongside him; “‘ you'll 
do no good there, and your proper perch is here.” So I helped him 
to wriggle back into his place, with a result that is familiar to 
sportsmen. He would have done the same for me if he had caught 
me in a similar entanglement. A fine horseman in his day, Daniels 
had plenty of tumbles, and I have seen him smoking his pipe 
contentedly just after breaking his collar-bone. 

My triumph was not achieved in the National until [ rode Jlex 
in 18go for the late Mr. George Masterman, who had backed his 
representative to win a large stake. The horse had been well tried 
at Walton, so that we were confident. He won easily, and in fact he 
was the easiest winner of the three whom I have steered to victory in 
the ‘‘ blue riband of the ’chase.’’ He was also the best ’chaser I 
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have ever ridden. He never gave me a fall all the time I was 
racing or hunting him. 

I hunted him for four or five years, as to which there is an 
amusing story. A young gentleman who did not know Ilex took a 
fancy to him at the meet, and during the subsequent run that 
neophyte tried to follow us over a stiff line of country. Hecollapsed 
after a while at some post-and-rails, whereupon a friend bluntly told 
him that he was no better than a bit of an ass. ‘‘ You have been 
trying to follow Ilex,” said the friend, ‘‘a National winner, when 
you ought to be following an old woman down a lane.” 

For the information of readers who take an interest in cross- 
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country riding—and surely their name is legion—I may mention that 
Ilex never put a foot wrong with me or made the slightest mistake 
during that long gallop over the big fences at Aintree when he 
scored with plenty to spare. All I had to do was to sit on him and 
enjoy myself. He did the rest in a most brilliant manner. He was 
a wonderfully game old chap to the last, and I never had to hit him. 
In my opinion, and I think the “ book” supports me, Ilex was the 
best ’chaser of his time. Those who may doubt the accuracy of that 
statement should look up the form. 

My next winner of the Grand National was Why Not in 1894. 
He wanted a little more riding than Ilex so as to get him home 
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victoriously. At one period of the struggle I did not think too hope- 
fully of our chance. In effect, I was obliged to ride Why Not with 
my whip from Valentine’s Brook, say about a mile from the winning- 
post; he ran on gamely under punishment. I made it as light as I 
could, but my duty was imperative, and there was a lot of money 
dependent on the result. Hanging on with bulldog pluck and 
endurance, Why Not wore his opponents down at the end and won 
by half a length. Like the boy who returned from school lighter 
than he went, I was “rather glad to get home.” 

Grudon won the National with me on his back in 1g01._ That 
was a remarkable race run inextraordinary weather. A fall ofsnow 
added to our difficulties: some of the fences were almost covered 
with it; the ‘going ”’ left much to be desired, and few of the local 
conditions were favourable. Grudon’s feet were stopped up with 
butter by his owner and trainer (Mr. Bletsoe), so as to prevent the 
snow from “ balling.’ Yet, in spite of those disadvantages, Grudon 
never put a foot wrong at any stage of the journey. He jumped 
faultlessly throughout, and gave me a delightful ride. But, strange 
to say, he made quite a dashing leap at a pathway across the course 
about a hundred yards from the winning-post, when he surprised me 
alittle. ‘‘If he should only slip up now,” I thought, ‘‘ over this 
petty puddle. with the prize in his grasp, it would be a most horrible 
climax.”’ He cleared the puddle, however, with a considerable 
margin, and we sailed into port at our leisure. The cargo was soon 
unshipped, the man at the helm (I rejoice to state) receiving his 
share of praise and solid pudding, while the horse certainly deserved 
a great deal of applause. He had done something to distinguish 
himself in the snow. After Shifnal won the Liverpool in 1878 
(trained and owned by my father) no stallion took that race till 
Grudon was successful in Igor. 

Another notable fact in connection with our principal steente. 
chase is that, although I have ridden in it sixteen times, I have only 
had two falls during the whole course of that experience. I have 
won it three times as intimated, and have been placed on four other 
occasions. Perhaps I shall not be accused of erring on the side of 
bashfulness if I mention that every twist and turn of the Liverpool 
‘country ’’ seems familiar to me now, and that, having found my 
way round in a snowstorm, I am not apprehensive as to future 
developments. A new Ilex or two would be useful. 

A funny incident once occurred in the Mammoth Steeplechase 
at Sandown, when I rode Innisfail, and my brother ‘‘ Willie’’ had 
the leg up on Cloister. We were considered to be the only two who 
had a chance; and, accordingly, we rode a desperate race against 
each other all the way. It was a terrible duel. We were trying to 
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beat each other at every hole and corner, so to speak, as the remain- 
ing runners were not supposed to be on the course; we must have 
raced ourselves out at the finish, for a light-weight just came up at 
the right time and well “ whacked ’’ us both. A moral lesson was 
supplied by that contest: to wit, never think you have only one to 
beat when there are several ‘‘tryers” in the field. 

During the last twenty years I have seen many fine steeple- 
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chase jockeys. I have ridden against others of the same class whom 
it was a pleasure to meet in that or in any capacity; they were not 
only thoroughly capable and efficient—they were also perfectly fair 
and straightforward. Both in the saddle and out of it they were 
equally admirable. Of those not riding now the finest cross-country 
horseman I have known is Robert I’Anson, who still enjoys his 
’ daily ‘‘constitutional”” on a hack; while J. Adams, the late John 
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Jones of Epsom, and A. Hall, who rode for the King, were in the 
first rank. Amongst the amateurs Captain Bewicke and the late 
Captain E. R. Owen were the best who have come within my 
experience. Assuredly they were splendid cross-country horsemen, 
and, according to my judgment, both were as good as any profes- 
sional. They were strong over the jumps, and finished with equal 
vigour under all circumstances. 

One of the most brilliant Irish horsemen against whom I have 
competed was Mr. T. Beasley, and another was Mr. W. H. Moore, 
who rode a funny race with me when Royal Meath fell at the last 
fence in a steeplechase at Manchester. We were practically beaten 
behind the leader—Royal Meath—and thought of pulling up; then, 
lo and behold, that splendid ’chaser came to grief in the heavy 
ground, and with us still on our legs it became a question as to 
which got the first run. Favoured by fortune, I just managed to 
do the trick, and Mr. Moore’s reproachful glance was not suggestive 
of his wish to make me a handsome present (specie preferred) on the 
spot. Mr. E. P. Wilson, too, was a determined and resolute horse- 
man over a country; he required a great deal of beating when his 
mount was good enough. He won the Grand National on Roque- 
fort and Voluptuary. It would be difficult to find any judges more 
expert than he in estimating a horse’s capacity in that respect. 
Mr. Wilson, like many of his confréres, did not give up race-riding 
until he had approached middle age. 

As to the merits of contemporary cross-country jockeys I do 
not propose, for an obvious reason, to discourse at length. Many of 
them are intimate friends of mine; they are good sportsmen in 
every sense of the word, genial companions, willing to give a helping 
hand when it is needed, and consequently their friendship is to be 
prized. Their ability in the saddle is of a high order. Such riders 
as George Williamson, F. Mason, P. H. and R. Woodland, “‘ Taffy ” 
Matthews, and Ernest Piggott do not need commendation from me 
or from anybody else. Their list of winners affords an eloquent 
testimony as to their skill and effectiveness. When I am asked, 
however, to state my views with reference to those gallant cavaliers 
being better or worse than the cross-country jockeys who were 
riding twenty years ago when I made a start in the same line of 
business, I must respectfully decline that invitation. Comparisons 
are proverbially odious, and I have no wish to make them more so. 
Besides, with a number of good jockeys of different periods under 
consideration, it would be invidious to draw fine shades of distinc- 
tion. Men cannot ride many winners, season after season, without 
being admirable exponents of their art. 

A story is told about one budding jockey who worked hard to 
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become proficient. He struggled like a hero to improve himself, 
and, even so, his results were unsatisfactory. Then a shrewd owner 
said of him: ‘‘ He would ride very well if he knew how, but he has 
not sense enough to learn the secret in a thousand years.’’ What 
is called ‘‘ headpiece ”’ is certainly necessary in this department. 
From Newmarket comes a legend to the effect that a veteran 
trainer there was asked for his opinion concerning the intelligence of 
a steeplechase jockey who has been accustomed to win in his turn. 
‘Ts he,” ventured the querist, ‘‘quite all serene in his upper crust, or 
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is he, let us say, a bit of a fool?” The reply was satirical. ‘“ Why, 
of course, he is a bit of a fool,” said the trainer, ‘‘or he would not 
be a steeplechase jockey.” It is true that, for a modest remunera- 
tion, we accept risks which an ordinary citizen would or could not 
take for all the money in the world. But people do not generally 
accuse us of being “‘ up the pole.” 

At one of the Aintree meetings some years ago I rode over about 
four miles of that big ‘“‘country” all alone. It occurred in this 
way : There were only two runners, mine and another, and the latter 
fell at the first fence. That left me in solitude; yet my mount—it 
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was Pickles—fenced perfectly without company or a lead, and we 
finished in smart style. Afterwards I told a friend about that lonely 
gallop, and he said : 

‘Well, you were not obliged to hurry; you could take your time.” 

‘‘Not so,” I cried, with a proud flush, ‘‘for I wanted to catch 
Altrarnee. 

It is impossible to lay down hard-and-fast rules (on paper or 
elsewhere) with regard to steeplechase riding. We can only acquire 
skill by actual practice of the right sort, by cultivated aptitude, by 
perseverance and pluck; the earlier we make a start the better. 
It is always wise, of course, to sit as still as possible when riding 
over a country, and never to drive a horse at a fence unless he is 
naturally a slug. He may jump twice as quickly if we do not 
interfere with him at the critical moment. The great art in riding 
a beaten horse is to put your whip down and not ride him into his 
fences, while helping him as much as youcan with your hands. I 
have no great faith in the efficacy of spurs. I invariably use 
‘‘dummies ’’—that is, spurs with no rowels at all. When Ilex won 
the ‘‘ Liverpool” he was never hit or touched, and had not a mark 
on him at the end of his journey. 

Next, as to the art of ‘‘ finishing,’”’ volumes might be written 
without revealing even a part of the secret. One cannot explain 
it in print. We must begin to acquire a knowledge of this art 
when we are young, and we must continue to practise it for the 
remainder of our existence, or at least till our professional career 
is closed. _We see plenty of jockeys who ride well over jumps, 
and are likely to lose the race if it comes to a close finish. They 
just lack the knack of doing what is essential in the last few strides. 
Many gentlemen jockeys never learn how to ride a proper finish. 
They probably had no tuition in their youth in that part of the 
profession, and it is the most difficult of all to master. To the 
question, “‘ When is a jockey not a jockey?” the answer might be 
‘‘ When he cannot finish for nuts!’’ and a few aspirants for success 
in this sphere begin at the wrong end, so to speak—they wish to 
ride well without learning how to do so. 

The present regulation course is, in my opinion, fair enough 
to please any well-regulated mind. The fences are not different 
now from what they were in my early days, except that a guard 
rail is put before the ditch. That rail is certainly an improve- 
ment, since horses can now see where to take off. Many of the 
present water-jumps are trappy, and falls there are pretty fre- 
quent. It is no part of my mission to suggest an alteration, my 
function being rather to act as the tumbler or acrobat who comes 
up half drowned, perhaps for the last time. I do not object to 
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the ‘‘ditch,” and nine times out of ten horses jump it better than 
they jump the plain fences. The schooling of such leppers has 
been, of course, thoroughly carried out; otherwise they might 
make a hole in their manners, if not in the ditch or their jockey. 
That gallant fellow is assumed to have more necks than a monkey, 
and he wants them all—to say nothing abont the tail—when he 
is dashed to earth with unusual violence. When the earth is very 
hard his wages are not increased. 
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No sport is more enjoyable than that of riding over fences— 
especially when you win. Such exercise keeps one wonderfully fit 
and well—till one gets a bad fall and has to be swept up for 
sanitary purposes. If a man can get his living in a peaceful 
occupation I should not advise him to join our ranks unless he 


wishes to leave a widow unprovided for and disgusted with the 
‘Lurt. 
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BY HOME GORDON 


‘“AN enormous improvement on its two predecessors’ will be the 
unanimous verdict upon the past cricket season. May, indeed, 
began none too propitiously from the atmospheric point of view ; 
subsequently we had little to grumble at, and the capital per- 
formances noticeable on all the principal grounds prove how largely 
weather affects the national game. 

The season opened auspiciously with the return of the con- 
quering heroes from Australia, and their success undoubtedly infused 
a spirit of keenness into cricket as a whole which had been’sadly — 
lacking in the previous dreary year. However pleasant the 
recollections of those of us privileged to be present at the cheery 
dinner given by the M.C.C. to its victorious team, that was a 
private function; but the exhibition match at Lord’s allowed a large 
number of the public to welcome back the warriors, and it was a 
pity that there was no chance of obtaining a definite conclusion. 

An enormous card of fixtures had been arranged for 1go4, and 
from the form exhibited a few general characteristics may be 
mentioned. The failure in regard to catching was undoubtedly 
the chief actual disappointment in the game. It must be borne 
in mind that the development of the off-ball theory in bowling 
makes a far greater demand on the catching capacity of the fields- 
men than used to be the case, and shortcomings were continual. 
The South Africans in the course of their successful tour con- 
sidered that Lancashire and Yorkshire were in this respect far 
superior to the other counties, and this may in a great measure 
account for their positions at tne head of the championship table. 
In a certain county match one of the players himself mentioned that 
thirty-four catches had been dropped, and so infectious was the 
complaint that in at least 50 per cent. of all first-class matches 
lifteen gratuitous innings were given to opponents. The ground 
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fielding was, however, generally excellent, often brilliant, and con- 
sidering what long outings many elevens suffered, the comparative 
absence of staleness was noteworthy. 

As an illustration of what the bat can do under favourable 
circumstances, it may be mentioned that on Monday, July 18, and 
the two following days, 7,766 runs were made for the loss of 217 
wickets, in seven first-class matches. The totals of that week 
included 636 by Gloucestershire v. Notts—the largest aggregate 
ever made by the western county; 597 by Essex v. Derbyshire, 
which latter county retorted with 548; 579 by Sussex v. Surrey, 
whilst Hampshire bowling was punished by Warwickshire to the 
amount of 521, and by: Worcestershire to the ‘extent of 510. In 
those six playing days there were twenty-five individual centuries, 
Quaife and Hayward being credited with two apiece. There 
were several other periods when prodigious scoring was equally 
rife. 

Some batsmen seemed to be never in fault, or so seldom as to 
call for general observation when they failed. At the time when 
this article is committed to the printers, before the conclusion of 
the final county fixtures or the beginning of the Scarborough 
Festival, it is not possible to say who will head the averages, but 
half-a-dozen batsmen stand out notably meritorious. Tyldesley 
has shown superb consistency on all wickets, playing wonder- 
fully hard on the ball, and his great success is the more 
commendable because he never appears to play for his average. 
Far greater freedom now characterises the increasingly attractive 
batting of Hayward, who obtained 2,000 runs a fortnight before 
anyone else, and who never has shown such masterly cricket. 
Mr. C. B. Fry can need no higher recommendation than that he 
was as great as ever, but K. S. Ranjitsinhji seemed at times to take 
the game a little less seriously than of yore, though his fine 
powers were equal to all demands when he desired to exert them. 
Mr. A. O. Jones (unfortunately injured in July) and Iremonger 
made a pair worthy to be bracketed with any of the famous couples 
inseparably associated in the minds of lovers of the game. Their 
cricket has already put up the century for the first wicket on over 
a dozen occasions for Notts. The amateur was, of course, the pet 
pupil of poor Arthur Shrewsbury, who wisely did not attempt to 
curb his punishing propensities. Iremonger, who is a Yorkshireman 
by birth, has versatility of stroke combined with inexhaustible 
patience. Though he can drive with great power and has latterly 
developed a beautiful ‘‘ glide to leg,” he has never appealed to the 
lover of the sensational, being exceptionally correct in his play. 
This last observation applies even more to that other batting 
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marvel, W. G. Quaife, who has been more redoubtable, and be it 
added perhaps somewhat less leisurely in his methods. 


With such batting as has been indicated, it is little wonder that - 


the bowlers, apart from those associated with Lancashire, had not a 
happy time. The standard on the whole was a low one, most of 
the attack being comparatively innocuous, though pluckily persis- 
tent. On some wickets it was heartbreaking to have to begin the 
attack, and in no other department was such unassuming patient 
work performed. 

The least satisfactory feature was the sudden epidemic of laxity 
in the matter of substitutes. For Gentlemen v. Players at the Oval, 
on the second day, Messrs. W. L. Murdoch and L. V. Harper were 
included in place of Messrs. P. F. Warner and G. W. Beldam, 
though the latter had actually bowled in the match. For Middlesex 
v. Essex at Lord’s, Mr. J. H. Stogdon was, by arrangement between 
the captains, permitted to bat in place of Mr. C. C. Pilkington, who 
was indisposed after fielding out the whole of the first innings of 
Essex. In the Worcestershire v. Lancashire match be it added that 
Mr. A. C. MacLaren offered to allow the Midlanders another player 
in place of Mr. W. B. Burns, who split his left hand in catching out 
Tyldesley, but Mr. H. K. Foster declined. When the South Africans 
played at Edinburgh, the home team by permission went a step 
further than any other side in modern cricket, for after their wicket- 
keeper was hurt the substitute actually put on the gloves. Yet one 
other case calls for mention, namely the fact that Captain C. H. 
Palmer represented Worcestershire against Oxford University, and 
within a fortnight appeared for Hampshire in a county championship 
fixture. On all these, enough contemporaneous comment was 
elicited to excuse any in the present article. 

Never before have so many officers serving in the Regular Army 
participated in first-class cricket, and it is interesting to furnish a 
list which may not even now be absolutely comprehensive. Hamp- 
shire have had assistance from Major R. M. Poore, 7th Hussars— 
who formerly also played for Wiltshire—Captain C. H. Palmer 
(Radley) and Mr. A. C. Johnston (Winchester), both of the 
Worcestershire Regiment, Mr. F. H. Nugent of the Rifle Brigade, 
and Mr. E. B. Frederick of the Royal Fusiliers. Somersetshire 
utilised the services of Major W. C. Hedley, R.E. (Marlborough)— 


who has also appeared for Kent and Devonshire—Captain Tandy of . 


the Royal Garrison Artillery,and Messrs. H. F. Montgomery, R.M.L.I. 
(Marlborough), and H. S. Poyntz of the Bedfordshire Regiment. 
Gloucestershire has played Mr. P. G. Robinson, R.A. (Clifton), 
Surrey has been helped by Mr. W. G. M. Sorel of the Northumberland 
Fusiliers, Essex has once more recovered Mr. A. J. Turner, R.A. 
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(Bedford Modern), who has represented Staffordshire and Bedford- 
shire, Sussex gave one trial to Mr. G. L. Whatford of the Indian 
Army, and Kent used Captain R. O. H. Livesay of the Royal West 
Surrey Regiment. Captain Legard (Eton) of the King’s Royal 
Rifles, Mr. R. W. Fox (Wellington and Oxford) of the Royal 
Warwickshire Regiment, and Mr. M. M. Carlisle (Harrow) of the 
Northumberland Fusiliers have played for M.C.C., and Mr. T. B. 
Nicholson (Clifton) of the West India Regiment for L.C.C.C. In 
addition must be mentioned the following formerly in the regular 
service: Lord Dalmeny, Captain E. G. Wynyard, and Messrs. R. H. 
Spooner, E. M. Sprot, J. C. Hartley; and J. A. Berners, who has 
appeared for Suffolk since he assisted Middlesex in the current year. 

A great deal of excitement was caused by the abandonment of 
the Yorkshire v. Kent match at Harrogate, owing to the wicket 
having apparently been tampered with. The committee of the 
local club issued a statement to the effect—as it appeared to 
Lord Hawke—that the umpires and the twenty-two players were 
not capable of judging as to this. The matter was referred to the 
Committee of M.C.C., who adjudicated that the umpires were 
justified in their action. A similar episode is said to have occurred 
on the same ground in 1896 when Hampshire was playing Yorkshire. 

The new Advisory Board held its frst meeting at Lord’s on the 
Monday before the University match, and in accordance with its 
suggestion the M.C.C. Committee have invited the Australians to visit 
this country next year. The Board also.recommended that five Test 
Matches be played, that three days be allotted to each of the first 
four, but in the event of these producing a tie then the fifth to be 
played out. Supposing, however, that all these four were drawn— 
four out of five were in 1899—then the fight to a finish on the fifth 
would settle the test, under conditions previously unknown in con- 
tests on English grounds. Their sub-committee later recommended 
the elevation of Northamptonshire to first-class rank. Long superior 
to the rest.of'the minor counties, it will now have a high trial— 
provided it can obtain its quota of matches. 

As to whether we are any nearer the decision of drawn games 
on the first innings, it is premature to pass an opinion; but no review 
of the season would be adequate which omitted reference to one 
novelty. Batting for a draw we all know, but in Notts v. Lancashire 
Mr. A. O. Jones gave an exhibition of bowling for the same 
purpose. When Lancashire appeared to be forcing runs preparatory 
to a closure, the Notts captain put all hiss men on the leg-side, 
gave his wicket-keeper a long-stop, and pitched ball after ball 
wide on the leg-side. Mr. MacLaren and Sharp stood with their 
bats in the air and refused to touch any delivery that was not on 
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the wicket. An eye-witness described this as ‘‘an object lesson 
of how not to play cricket, and how to cramp opponents and annoy 
them.” We can only trust that this example may never again be 
emulated. | 

It was appropriate that the chief match of the season, Gentlemen 
v. Players, at Lord’s, should have produced the best cricket. Some 
friction had been created over the selection of the sides. It may 
seem strange to Australians that Mr. P. F. Warner, who captained 
the M.C.C. team, should not have been included, and other names 
absent from various causes included those of Messrs. A. C. MacLaren, 
L.:C..H. .Palairet, J:.R. Mason, W. Brearley, with Hirst@giin. 
Quaife, and Tyldesley. The illness of the last-named let in King, who 
distinguished himself by a double century in his first great contest, 
being the only batsman to rival Mr. R. E. Foster’s record for this 
match. Rhodes and Hayward—the latter chosen eleventh—were 
the other chief run-getters for the Players. The collapse of the 
Gentlemen in their first effort before Braund was only redeemed 
by the fine batting of the Hon. F. S. Jackson, who was captain of the 
side for the first time. It was also his admirable partnership with 
K. S. Ranjitsinhji in the second innings which really gave any prob- 
ability to the hope that the amateurs would make the large number 
of runs—412—required. Mr. A. O. Jones. subsequently hit with ad- 
mirable judgment, and amid great excitement the match was won 
by the Gentlemen by two wickets. 

Hopelessly unrepresentative sides marred the companion match 
at the Oval, but Hayward compiled 203, and then Mr. Bosanquet 
scored 145, Mr. Murdoch 140, and Mr. Hunt 128, towards a total 
of 578; after which the Players were rapidly dismissed, being beaten 
unexpectedly by an innings and 3gruns. Altogether the fixture has 
been played on 160 occasions, the Gentlemen having won fifty-six 
matches and the Players seventy-five. At Lord’s, in eleven-a-side 
encounters, the amateurs have won twenty-eight games and the pro- 
fessionals thirty-six. Until last year no professional had ever made 
a century the first time he had played in this match at Lord’s. 
Then Knight made 139 and now King has contributed 104 and 
10g not out—both being from Leicestershire. Mr. R. E. Foster— 
102 not out and 136—is the only amateur who has ever achieved 
the feat at headquarters, but at the Oval Mr. C. J. Burnup and 
Marlow have made three-figure scores, and so has Thompson at 
Scarborough. 

The University match proved deplorably below the standard of 
the historic contest, but Cambridge was robbed of what should have 
been a certain victory by the captain postponing his declaration in 
order to allow one of his side to beat the highest individual record 
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in the long series of matches. If there ever was one game more 
than another in which all individual considerations should be sunk 
for the good of the whole team, it is this annual encounter, and the 
Oxford captain, Mr. W. H. B. Evans, gave a masterly example not 
only of self-obliteration but of magnificent judgment in the concluding 
stages. Mr. J. F. Marsh, who managed to beat Mr. R. E. Foster’s 
score by compiling a judicious 172 not out, is the oldest under- 
graduate who ever played against the opposing University. 

It is idle to pretend that Oxford in any way fulfilled early ex- 
pectations. Mr. Evans seemed to have lost all skill with the ball, - 
and attempted to substitute pace for accuracy, whilst his trio of 
supporters each averaged 30 runs per wicket. ‘ In batting he first 
headed the averages, Mr. J. E. Raphael, the confident and aggressive 
run-getting senior from Merchant Taylors’, coming next; but none 
of the rest was noteworthy. Contrary to custom a fixture was 
arranged with Worcestershire after the match with Cambridge, and 
in this a record for first-class cricket in England was made—1,492 
runs being scored before the county won by three wickets. 
| Cambridge produced a really first-class wicket-keeper in 
Mr. Mervin Payne, a freshman from Wellington, who was con- 
sidered so good that, with Mr. Martyn indisposed, he kept for the 
Gentlemen in both matches, a distinction not achieved by any 
freshman since the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton went up. He is alsoa 
lively hitter. Mr. H. C. McDonell (who was chosen for the Gentle- 
men at Lord’s) and Mr. G. G. Napier were bowlers superior to any 
up at Oxford, but the batting sadly lacked safety and attractiveness. 
In the fixture with Warwickshire played on July 7th, Mr. R. T. 
Godsell, who scored 111, was no longer in residence. © The conven- 
tion that undergraduates long gone down should play for Cambridge 
against Liverpool is an anachronism that has become recognised, 
because that game does rot reckon as first-class, but the impor- 
tation of the same principle into a more important match is most 
undesi.able. 

Eton, after being beaten by Winchester, handsomely defeated 
Harrow, though the latter made a splendid fight on the second day. 
The Eton fielding was much above the average, and the wicket- 
keeper, Mr. Tufnell, achieved a meritorious record in the game by 
not allowing one bye. Mr. Boles, who displayed the patience of a 
Rock, followed by the punishing powers of a Hirst, contributed the 
largest innings ever scored in the seventy-nine encounters—of which 
Harrow has won thirty-three and Eton thirty. It may be of interest 
to add that since 1876 Eton has supplied Oxford with sixteen and 
Cambridge with twenty-one “blues,” Harrow giving Oxford seven 
and Cambridge thirteen. Since the earliest times the schools have 
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jointly given Oxford seventy-nine ‘blues’? and Cambridge ninety- 
one. 

At Eton Mr. Astor is regarded as the superior of Mr. Boles as 
a bat. The Harrow captain, Mr. Bailey—who like his father 
before him is going up to Cambridge—showed great pluck by play- 
ing an invaluable innings after being badly hurt. Of other public- 
school cricketers, Marlborough possesses a clever bat in the captain, 
Mr. A. P. Scott, and a first-class hitter in Mr. N. W. Milton, who 
made 49 out of the 54 runs made from the bat at the finish of the 
match with Rugby; Winchester has a run-getter of the highest class 
in Mr. Wright, who like his colleague, Mr. Bruce, scored a century 
against Haverford College; at Malvern, Messrs. N. Foster and 
A. P. Day, younger brothers of great cricketers, are prolific scorers ; 
the only bowler of real proficiency appears to be at Repton, where a 
younger brother of Mr. V. F. S. Crawford evinced marked promise : 
that was quite satisfactorily realised when he appeared in August 
for Surrey. The Uppingham captain, Mr. C. Palmer, hit hard and 
clean, making all his runs in front of the wicket, on being tried for 
Middlesex. The Haverford College tour was in every way a success, 
the Americans fully holding their own in all departments, their 
fielding being particularly brisk, and they bore a large amount of 
travelling uncommonly well. The fraternisation effected by these 
visits is in itself excellent, in addition to which the standard of 
cricket in the United States is bound to be improved by the 
experience gained. 

Great success also attended the very interesting tour of the 
South Africans, the only regret that can be felt being that they did 
not attract larger attendances. The two most memorable achieve- 
ments were both effected at Lord’s, for there they played a tie with 
Middlesex and defeated the England Eleven pitted against them. 
It is no secret that they were sore at some of the counties—notably 
Lancashire and Notts—resting the bulk of their regular side when 
opposing them; but the strain of county cricket must be borne in 
mind, and the committees could not help recollecting that the 
Colonial fixtures were extraneous. The South Africans may take 
solace by regarding the quality of the elevens Middlesex put into 
the field against the Australians, on only one tour the metropolitan 
side being absolutely at full strength. 

Far better is it to appreciate the fine cricket shown by our 
visitors. At the conclusion of the tour their proportion of victories 
is bound to be a highly creditable one, and it is probable that the 
side were rather superior to any of our counties. The anticipated 
shortness in the attack was never discovered, even though Messrs. 
White and Middleton did little, for Mr. Sinclair recovered the form 
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he had lost in the previous Cape. season, and Mr. R. O. Schwarz, 
the old Pauline who had played for Middlesex, developed Bosanquet- 
like methods with the ball that were irresistible. Mr. Kotze was 
far the fastest bowler of the year; indeed at present at his pace he 
has not an equal in the world, which makes the superb wicket- 
keeping of Mr. Halliwell all the more meritorious. The batting 
proved sound, Messrs. Tancred, Hathorn, and Frank Mitchell being 
particularly conspicuous. Apart from the excellent form they dis- 
played, it is satisfactory to add that the tour was personally enjoy- 
able to all the popular Colonials. 

The championship appeared to be a foregone conclusion all 
along. It is true that only the weather saved Lancashire from 
defeat by Middiesex at Lord’s in August after having fielded out to 
1,169 runs on four very hot days in the previous week, and certainly 
in that month the County Palatinates were not so fine as earlier in 
the season. But, apart from double draws with Yorkshire, Middle- 
sex, and Notts, they displayed a remarkable aptitude for finishing 
off their fixtures, whereas their nearest rivals, Yorkshire, had an 
unwonted aggregate of unfinished games. As a whole, the cricket 
shown by Lancashire was of the most brilliant description. To praise 
Tyldesley would be superfluous; Mr. Spooner in the first six weeks 
and again in August displayed magnificent freedom; Mr. MacLaren, 
when in good health, was always judicious and at times brilliant ; 
while Sharp, Hallows, and Cuttell were dangerous run-getters, quite 
apart from the steadily effective bowling of the latter pair. An 
unexpected qualification, that of Mr. Poidevin, compensated for 
Mr. Harold Garnett’s lack of success, and to his fine hitting powers 
Mr. H. A. Hornby proved he could at need add discrimination and 
restraint. Until Mr. Findlay could put on the gloves Worsley 
proved excellent ; taking two such fast bowlers as Mr. Brearley and 
Kermode is no sinecure. The Australian realised all expectation 
and worked very hard, whilst the amateur bowled with better 
judgment and more variation than ever. At Derby he dismissed 
Messrs. Curgenven and Lawton with Cadman and Warren in one 
over. The highest praise is the fact that Sidney Barnes was never 
missed. Someone seemed to be always doing something for Lanca- 
shire, which was at last able to put a regular team in the field fed 
by efficient reserves, and it is only just to add that the hard-working 
side always had a lot in hand in every department save bowling ; 
that, too, was equal to every demand up to the time when Kermode 
materially reinforced it. 

Yorkshire fell below its best standard. The side again and 
again did magnificent work in extricating itself from tight places ; 
but formerly these never occurred, while the necessity of having to 
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make runs undoubtedly handicapped the efficiency with the ball of 
the great triumvirate. Brown’s distinguished career regrettably 
and quietly closed owing to ill-health, which also kept Washington 
in Africa; business prevented Mr. T. L. Taylor from appearing, 
and a strain cost Ringrose his place after the Leyton match. 
Tunnicliffe improved amazingly when he took to going in second 
wicket down; but though he did big things Denton was not par- 
ticularly safe; Mr. Wilkinson could never make long scores, and 
Mr. Jackson—masterly as ever with bat and ball—reserved his 
appearances for the bigger matches. Hirst had the honour of being 
the first Yorkshireman to score over 2,000 runs, and though handi- 
capped by a strain he again captured more than a hundred wickets. 
The best feature of his county’s year was the welcome fact that .his 
benefit was the largest ever obtained, over 70,000 paying for admis- 
sion. In that match, Lord Hawke—who all through led his side 
with consummate tact and judgment—and Mr. Ernest Smith 
divided the honours with the bénéficiaire himself. Rhodes, for the 
second season in succession, took more than a hundred wickets 
and exceeded four figures, Haigh not being far behind. One 
most serviceable recruit, Myers, earned a permanent place by 
excellent all-round cricket, and has a big future; Rudston, Grim- 
shaw, and Walker Wainwright proving promising reserves. Of the 
two defeats, that at headquarters was when Middlesex happened to 
find the visitors off colour, and when Warwickshire was successful 
by the narrow margin of six runs the leading amateurs were away. 
Still, the Yorkshire side seemed to have lost a little of its old 
exuberant vitality. 

Kent were wonderful. The new captain began with a side 
including nine professionals, a thing unknown in the annals of the 
county since 1874, but Humphreys and Seymour soon made a deep 
impression. The latter is the more stylish, and the former possesses 
more vigorous methods, but the pair may eventually become as 
famous as Hayward and Abel, for their batting forms one of the 
most encouraging features of the South; and if Kent could but get 
its amateurs to play regularly, a bold bid might be made for chief 
honours. Mr. J. R. Mason came back after July 15 in finer form with 
bat and ball than ever before, in the latter department materially 
helping. Blythe and Fielder, who did excellent service, capably 
assisted'by Fairservice. Kent has come out brilliantly ; amid big feats 
none was finer than the great effort of Mr. S. H. Day at Bristol. 

Notts had of course a grand pair in Mr. A. O. Jones and 
Iremonger, but after they had been dismissed and John Gunn had 
been sent back, the batting did not appear formidable, the prowess 
of these three being therefore set into higher relief. George Gunn 
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certainly proved in a measure satisfactory ; but, like Tarrant, who is 
qualifying for Middlesex, he fails to put power into his strokes, 
batting in very half-hearted fashion. Wass and John Gunn bore a 
heavy burden with the ball, the extent of which may be estimated 
by the fact that not another bowler of the county figured in the 
weekly averages. Hardstaff deserves recognition as a very fine, 
hard-working field. 

Sussex depended more than ever on K. S. Ranjitsinhji—who 
was often absent—and on Mr. C. B. Fry, even more powerful 
with the bat and more untiring in the field; for example, in one 
innings he occupied seven different positions. In bowling, Cox was 
the first in England to send down a thousand overs, and, except 
Relf, the rest of the attack on the good Brighton wickets was not 
formidable; but this pair steadily responded to severe demands. A 
colt narned Leach “ hit as hard as a kicking horse,’ and Vine did 
fairly well; but it was not Killick’s year, a remark which also applies 
to Mr. George Brann. 

Leicestershire had distinctly their most meritorious season, one 
which is a harbinger of yet better things. It was bad luck to lose 
Knight for over a month owing to a blow on his hand sustained at 
Lord’s when representing the Players; but both he and King have 
at last become generally recognised as being the two fine bats the 
best judges have of late years maintained they were. Coe and 
Whitehead lent excellent aid, as of course did Mr. C. J. B. Wood, 
but Mr. V. F. S. Crawford again fell far below his Surrey standard. 
Mr. Odell had the bowling honours for the county, Gill, King, and 
Allsopp being often difficult. There was a degree of vitality and 
possibility about the cricket of the team which shows how steadily 
the side is improving. 

Middlesex were far from retaining the championship, but they 
nearly beat Lancashire and did defeat Yorkshire and Kent. Still, 
apart from the excitement that always attended the cricket of 
Mr. B. J. T. Bosanquet and the excellent bowling of J. T. Hearne, 
there was nothing particular. Messrs. Warner and Douglas had an 
enormous first-wicket partnership, but Mr. Beldam was not in the best 
of health, and the composition of the side was subject to many varia- 
tions. Of Hearne it may be mentioned that since 1891 he has 
captured over 2,250 wickets, and as he has sent down as many overs as 
any man of his time, his consistency is something wonderful. Nor 
is it all pitch and good length, for opposing batsmen confess that 
whilst always requiring playing, his ball often does unexpected 
things. The out-fielding at Lord’s was not of a nature to assist a 
side which had many engagements on it. 

Warwickshire rarely inspires enthusiasm, but elicited it by 
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just beating Yorkshire. Hargreaves was not always as good as 
on his best days, and a bad elbow severely handicapped Field; 
it was this pair which defeated the Tykes, but the other changes 
were lamentably expensive. To support the exemplary Quaife, 
Messrs. Glover, Fishwick, and Byrne—who came out as a bowler— 
were of more use than any of the professionals except Kinneir. 
Nothing is more regular, year by year, than the way in which the 
Midlanders keep half way up the list, except the tepid sameness of 
their patient batting. 

Gloucestershire revived considerably. Matters were pretty bad 
before the season began, but the splendid slow bowling of Dennett, 
contrasted with the faster pace of Huggins, created a genuine sensa- 
tion in a summer when centuries were thick as blackberries and no 
eleven was considered to do itself justice unless it ran into the third 
hundred. The county of the Graces has had good bowlers before— 
Woof, Roberts, Mr. Townsend, and Paish—but all have had their 
ability ground out by over-work. If this does not weaken the skill 
of the present pair, there are palmy days ahead for Gloucestershire. 
Mr. C. O. H. Sewell came late into the side, batting better than 
ever; but for a long time Mr. Jessop, beside being handicapped by 
a severe injury—he batted one-handed at the Oval—was hampered 
by only getting scratch support. The leading amateurs are all 
business men, and what merit Board has as a bat he throws away 
by recklessness. To show that the Gloucestershire captain is still a 
potential power as a hitter, this is what he did with twenty-four balls 
against Somersetshire: 3, 4,1, 0, 4, 0, 1, 4, 4, 6, 4, 4, 6) Ojeapaeeeenae 
2, 4,1, I, 0, 2; that is, 61 out of 73 while in. Gloucestershire 
and Kent each won five matches consecutively in August, and 
aroused considerable interest by meeting at Bristol, when the 
visitors were forced to stonewall in most wearisome fashion to save 
the game; but immediately afterwards, as though to prove that this 
was not their true form, Kent knocked off the 83 required against 
Worcestershire in twenty-seven minutes. 

Derbyshire never won a match on their own county ground, 
and yet the play of their team, though unequal, must be pronounced 
full of interest. It was in no sense a one-man side; indeed, none 
of the eleven are in the first thirty in the batting, but Messrs. 
L. G. Wright and Olivierre were a powerful pair to open an 
innings, and Messrs. Maynard, Ashcroft, and Curgenven often 
proved prolific run-getters. Several experts pronounced Warren to 
be the most dangerous fast bowler in England, and he certainly 
could get wickets when others of his pace were unable to obtain a 
footing. He was the first cricketer in the Peak county who ever 
obtained a hundred wickets in a season, and his capital work was 
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usefully supported by Bestwick. The discovery of another sound 
bowler more formidable than Cadman might causea notable advance 
in position. 

The characteristic of Somersetshire has always been spirited 
but rather uncertain cricket; yet, had the attack only been at all 
commensurate with the other departments, a far brighter record 
would have been obtained. As usual, however, the merry men led 
by Mr. Woods—who was more of his old self with the bat than last 
year—perpetrated some brilliant cricket, and it is deeply to be 
regretted that, except in Test Matches, posterity will rarely find the 
name of Mr. L. C. H. Palairet in representative elevens, for no 
other batsman possesses quite such distinction'of style. Of all the 
M.C.C. team back from Australia, Braund shows the worst county 
record in the past season; but he has not been in good health. 
Cranfield was obliged for a time to give up bowling, and the veterans 
Major Hedley and Tyler reappeared. Lewis showed a steady 
defence, and Mr. F. M. Lee made an excellent impression as a 
hitter; but frequent variations in the team, combined with shortage 
of bowling, severely handicapped the energetic captain. 

There were two features to be observed in connection with 
Worcestershire: first, that Mr. H. K. Foster never seemed content 
in the field unless Wilson and Arnold were bowling; second, that 
the side rarely made long scores in both innings of a match; whilst 
successive injuries to Gaukrodger impaired the efficieacy of the 
wicket-keeping. Bowley enjoyed spasmodic fits of prolific scoring, 
Messrs. Caldwell and Burns were at times difficult to dislodge, and 
compensition for the absence of Mr. R. E. Foster was partially 
obtained by the increased success of his elder brother, who batted 
better than at any time in his career. 

The low ebb of Surrey cricket ultimately provoked violent ebul- 
litions of irritation which need not here be re-echoed. It may, 
however, be mentioned that whilst no fewer than eight amateurs 
directed the failing fortunes of the side—Messrs. K. J. Key, 
H. D. G. Leveson-Gower, D. L. A. Jephson, H. B. Chinnery, L. V. 
Harper, H. C. McDonell, J. E. Raphael, and Lord Dalmeny—the 
services of last summer’s captain, Mr. L. Walker, were never utilised. 
The eleven was subjected to perpetual variation, Lockwood and 
Richardson being soon dropped, and Abel only brought back after 
he had been left out for over a month. Hayward practically bore 
the batting burden, and is credited with achievements impossible to 
over-praise, especially under the depressing circumstances. Lees 
worked hard as a bowler, displaying untiring pluck and goodwill. 
It would be only justice if the committee awarded this pair a hand- 
some bonus. Hayes at times hit hard, but until the discovery of 
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Mr. J. N. Crawford, who is the best boy bowler since Mr. C. L. 
Townsend, the occasional success of Nice, mitigated by a dubious 
delivery,, was the only successful feature. Perhaps the kindest 
action towards the rest of Surrey’s cricket in 1904 is to commit 
it silently to oblivion. 

No one could pretend that with such magnificent batting 
Essex ought to occupy so ignominious a position; but their fielding 
was wretched in the extreme, they were the only county except 
Hampshire which did not possess a competent wicket-keeper, and 
their bowling was absurdly weak, for neither Reeves nor Buck- 
ingham is first-class, and the changes, apart from Mr. MacGahey’s 
leg breaks, were positively miserable. Though a good deal of 
comment was made about the loss of Mead, Young, and Mr. Kort- 
right, none of the three in minor matches displayed any consistent 
glimpse of his old command over the ball. Mr. Percy Perrin 
played the innings of his life at Chesterfield, where an eye-witness 
described his 343 not out as ‘‘a torrent of fours’’; but the powerful 
run-getters could not by merit in that department alone obtain 
victories. The financial results are said to be commensurate with 
that of the cricket, so that the depression at Leyton is indeed deep. 

Hampshire could only defeat Derbyshire, but at times displayed 
excellent cricket, though allotted the wooden spoon. Major Poore, 
however, in no way repeated his former meteoric success, and Lang- 
ford failed more completely than even Llewellyn with the ball. 
Mr. Hesketh Prichard tackled a big task with commendable pluck, 
and Baldwin obtained some success in the dog-days. Webb had 
the felicity to score 162 not out at his own benefit. Bowell dis- 
played genuine promise, and Mr. E. M. Sprott batted with irrepres- 
sible optimism. Ifa regular and representative side would cordially 
co-operate, better results might be anticipated. 

I am deeply conscious that within the limits of a single article 
it is impossible adequately to embrace every characteristic of so full 
a season, therefore I have endeavoured to suggest general features 
and individual form, and to steer clear of a deluge of statistics or 
dry tabulation of results. It ought to be added that in nearly every 
county the wicket-keeping was admirable; and, in conclusion, an 
eleven may be selected from the most promising ‘‘ juniors ’’—Messrs. 
M. Payne, J. N. Crawford, N. Foster, G. G. Napier, and E. Barnett; 
Myers, Dennett, Seymour, Bowell, Heap, and Leach, with Free- 
man, Hubble, and some of the young Yorkshiremen as reserves. 
If many problems in connection with contemporary cricket press for 
solution, there is a very large number of undeniably excellent 
players, and more interest is displayed all over the country than 
was the case twelve months ago. 
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BY (i Gt] CLO UG ET 


‘Tue Sporting Book. London: sold by J. Harding, 36, St. James 
Street.”’ So runs the title-page of the first game-book in my posses- 
sion ; and the first entry in it is: ‘‘1804—Began shooting this year on 
the publick moors of Bowes in Yorkshire, and then went to Barnard 
Castle for Lord Darlington’s.” Opposite to me, as I write, hangs 
the portrait of the old gentleman who kept it with scrupulous care 
—a clever watercolour by Newby Lowson, Turner’s travelling com- 
panion. He stands with upraised right arm ‘‘ To-ho-ing”’ to his 
pointer, clad in the tight double-breasted short-tailed coat, huge 
white cravat, beaver hat, crammed down on the back of his neck, 
breeches, stockings, and spats (these latter identical in shape with 
those worn at the present time), which was the ordinary, indeed 
only, sporting kit of that period. 

His first day was, I take it, a pretty good one for those ‘‘ pub- 
lick moors,”’ for he killed eleven grouse to his own gun. 

What a business it must have been, a hundred years ago, 
travelling to the moors, even across Yorkshire, and how carefully all 
the paraphernalia must have been overhauled, and stowed away in 
the somewhat cramped space available in the old-fashioned chariot, 
in which probably two brace of pointers, besides food and drink, had 
to be accommodated, as well as master and man! 

We who cram a few hundred cartridges into a magazine, and are 
then ready for the fray, scarcely realise the amount of ‘‘ lumber” 
absolutely necessary to our forefathers who proposed to tramp the 
heather on the Twelfth. Tins of powder and bags of shot, with their 
flasks and pouches; wads and wad-cutter, spare flints, loading rods, 
cleaning instruments and materials, had all to be thought of, and 
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carefully packed, for the omission of even the smallest item meant 
sport lost for the season. (I remember vividly the cold shiver which 
went down my back, when, six miles up the glen, and good beasts 
spied, I had asked the stalker if he had the cartridges all right, and 
the scowl with which he replied, ‘‘ Ye’ll hae them yersel, I’m think- 
ing!” But I had not, and it was only the mist, which blotted out 
everything for the next two hours, that calmed our mutual feelings, 
while gillie and ‘‘ machine” clattered away to the lodge to bring up 
the necessary article !) 

My ‘“‘ sporting book ” shows only a few more grouse bagged that 
year, but September Ist is duly honoured, and ‘‘ from Woodford ”’ 
were killed 17 partridges, 1 hare, and r qual. What a pretty 
variety that little bird, practically extinct now, must have added to 
the bag! I wonder if the pointers stood: as staunchly to a “ bevy ” 
as to the more frequent covey ? 

That month 154 partridges were shot in seventeen days’ shoot- 
ing, the best day after the First being eight brace at ‘‘ Weldon Field,”’ 
probably in Norfolk. It must be borne in mind that the totals are 
for one gun only, which occasional notes of ‘‘B killed’ so much 
“this day’’ make quite clear, so that the bags are very fair, even 
compared with ‘“‘rough’’ shooting in these days. Seventy-five 
partridges in October—eleven days’ shooting—is also satisfactory ; 
and then the amounts killed dwindle, and the season ends with 
two rabbits on the following January 21st. Only six were killed 
in all. Whether they were very scarce, or not considered worth 
powder and shot (probably the latter), does not appear. 

It would be wearisome to note many of the entries in following 
years, but the first page for 1805 commences: ‘‘ Began shooting this 
year in Scotland, twenty-two miles north-west of Perth onthe muirs 
of Mr. Drummond of Logie Almond.”’ It must have been a roughish 
road, that twenty-two miles north-west of Perth! On “‘ Logie 
Almond muirs, from Amelree,”’ 26 grouse on the Twelfth, followed by 
I4, 14, 15, 11, 6 on the five following days, reads fairly well; but 
133 partridges in twenty-one days of the season compares badly 
with the year before. 

In 1806 shooting began ‘‘in Northumberland from Buryness ” 
with indifferent sport ; but I must note: ‘‘August 12th, three grouse, 
one greyhen!” and “‘ August 15th, Mr. Selby’s moors, five grouse, 
six greyhens!” Another quail or two appear this season, but part- 
ridges as well as grouse were evidently scarce. 

1807 opens: “‘ Began this year on September Ist, not having 
been on the moors’’—no doubt an occasion of much lamentation. 
A column for names of pointers used now appears for the first time, 
and we have “ Doll-Flirt,” ‘“‘ Tim-Nell,”’ ‘‘ Tim-Flirt,” and ‘ Doll,” 
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a good deal by herself.. Here and there are entries, “‘On the road 
to B——,” ‘‘On the road to N——.” These places are many miles 
from where the compiler had the right of shooting, so I fear that 
occasional forays were taken into the fields while driving about the 
country; but as Tim and Flirt assisted it was obviously carried out 
in an open manner. 

In 1808 Buryness and Black Bleakhope appear in August, and 
‘On the road to chapel, August 15th, two partridges,’’ must be 
passed over in silence, though it recalls an ancient quatrain— 


Once in September, on a Sabbath morn, 

I killed a hen pheasant in the standing corn 
Without a licence: Could there be a plan 
Breakinz more precepts both of God and 1nan ! 


As I look from my window I see the same fields, the same 
woods, where many of the days referred to were spent, and where I 
now kill much the same number of partridges in more or less the 
same old-fashioned way. Wild pheasants have greatly increased; 
rabbits, notwithstanding the Ground Game Act, swarm; but hares, 
rather scarce a hundred years ago, are now practically extinct. <A 
hammerless gun, an easy jacket, and a retriever take the place of 
the single-barrelled Purdey which still stands in the gun-rack, the 
tight coatee and tall hat, and Doll and Nell. 

The entries in the book under notice continue carefully kept 
until 1810, when there is a break of ten years; but there is an interest- 
ing record carefully preserved on a scrap of paper of what must have 
been then a notable day, as follows :—‘‘ Account of game killed and 
bagged at a battu at Fryston on Wednesday, December 16th, 1818 :— 
Pheasants, 201; hares, 136; rabbits, 171 ; woodcocks, 7; partridge, 1; 
wild duck, 1—517; brought in by the keepers on the following morn- 
ing: hares, 9; rabbits, 5; pheasants, 5—19; total, 536.” Unfortu- 
nately the number of guns is not stated. 

In 1821 a new volume was commenced. This has no title- 
page, and I do not extract much of general interest from it. Poaching 
was not unknown, as such an entry as this shows: ‘‘ Nov. 16, 1826. 
Found six hares and a rabbit in snares, and about twenty other 
snares,” and ‘‘Same day I shot the white pheasant ”’ recalls, no 
doubt, a rare excitement. 

The next volume carries on the occurrences until 1836, which 
was the last year in which the original compiler shouldered a gun. 
This book is headed ‘‘ The Game Book; or, Sportsman’s Remem- 
brancer and Gamekeeper’s Diary, showing at one view the number 
of birds, etc., killed in each week, and in what manner they are 
disposed of.” No specially good sport appears to have been ob- 
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tained, and there are several notes, such as ‘‘ A blank,” “‘ Returned 
without a single head of game,”’ which perhaps show that the good 
old sportsman’s day was nearly done, and a long period of ten years 
has no record; while in 1848 another hand takes up the tale, and 
for nearly fifty years the pale green covers of ‘‘ Webb’s Game Book,” 
no doubt familiar to many, but, I fear, no longer procurable, tell of 
the days of muzzle-loaders, pinfire, and central fire. 

In 1852 a moor in Scotland was taken for the first time, and 
good sport obtained, two guns getting such bags as 503, 49, 354, 34, 
323, 30 brace of grouse, besides many smaller ones. It appears to 
have been a very wet season, and though fair bags were made up to 
the end of September, the sportsmen seem to have been pretty sick 
of it by that time, for the last note under the column for ‘“‘ Observa- 
tions” is ‘‘ Our last day, and a deuced good thing !”’ 

Rents were very different in the early fifties from what they 
are now; the moor referred to cost £200, and 478 brace of grouse 
were killed. In 1853 another moor, in Ross-shire, was occupied, at 
a rent of £250, two guns again getting bags of 554, 46, 40, 33+ brace 
of grouse, with a total of 508 brace. Birds seem to have laid well, 
and even on September 2oth 30 brace were killed. 

The same moor was taken in 1855, and the fall of Sebastopol was 
duly noted and celebrated. The present writer’s earliest recollection 
is of seeing the coach go by the lodge, decorated with laurel and flags, 
on that memorable day, and of welcoming with other children the 
shooters on their return in the evening, by a war dance, and presents 
of strings of rowan berries! Thesport this year was really capital, for 
one gun obtained 62, 51, 374, 344 brace, two guns killed 543 brace, 
and three guns, in September, 643, 50, and 30 brace—the total 
bag being 7514 brace, and the total expenditure, including rent, 
travelling, and board, ‘“‘except grocer and gunmaker,” as a note 
says, £427 6s. 2d. 

For some years there are no more grouse-shooting expeditions 
recorded, and the details of the game-book refer exclusively to the 
rough shooting on a small property in England of seven or eight 
hundred acres, and on an adjoining one of similar size for which a 
rent of £25 was paid. 1858 and 1859 were first-rate partridge years 
in the North, and bags up to thirty brace, to one or two guns, con- 
stantly appear. | 

Scotch rents were rising, and the sportsman of small means 
had to look far afield to obtain even the most moderate sport, 
so in 1866 a wild and little-preserved tract on the west coast was 
taken. The extent was 30,000 acres ‘‘or thereby,” and a rent of 
£200 to the end of September was paid. There were some deer on 
the ground, which provided many desperately hard walks, and I 
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well remember the consternation which prevailed when notice 
arrived in the last week of that month that the place had been 
relet for a fortnight from October 1st ‘“‘for the stalking.” This 
was the result of a more than usually “attractive” advertisement ; 
however, our party had to bundle out in a hurry, and take up 
quarters in the nearest inn, to wait for the weekly steamer, while our 
successor daily searched for the good stag we had fondly imagined 
we should ourselves secure, little thinking, in those days, that any- 
one would take the place again for so short a time. 

The bag during our tenancy was small but varied: grouse 144, 
blackgame 4, red deer 7, snipe 5, wild-duck 3, woodcock 1, besides 
several salmon, and two or three hundred sea trout, mostly netted, but 
a valuable addition to the somewhat limited commissariat. This 
place is now divided into two deer forests, each of which commands 
a rent of £1,200; yet I venture to say that no subsequent tenant has 
extracted more fun for his money from those rugged hills than our 
party did thirty-eight years ago. 

My own game-books start from about this period, but 
seem to be too recent to be included in the same category as those 
of 1804 and onward. Thanks to good friends and comrades I still 
fill up many pages annually; thanks entirely to them I have 
stalked and killed nearly fifty good red stags; have shot grouse in 
Perthshire and Sutherland, Ross and Argyll, Derbyshire, Yorkshire, 
Wales and Ireland; have seen 500 pheasants killed in a day north 
of Inverness ; have had many a rocketer over me as I stood among 
hydrangeas and bamboos in Cornwall; have landed salmon in the 
Cassley, as well as at Ballyshannon; and have shot from Donegal 
to Devon, in Northumberland and Carmarthen, in Cork and in 
Lancashire, in Surrey and Tyrone. 

With the help of my game-book, I can, I believe, recall some 
incident of almost every day the result of which I have jotted 
down, as well as of quaint remarks by gamekeepers and gillies with 
whom I have trudged many a weary mile. Two of these I may give 
in conclusion: One old keeper with whom I was well acquainted 
used to say that he always found that ‘“‘the most unlikeliest places 
for ’ares were more likelier than the most likeliest.” And a gillie, 
being questioned as to whether he thought a hammerless gun, then 
a novelty, was an improvement, replied, gruffly, ‘‘ Na, na; it’s just 
like a coo wi’out any hor-r-ns.”’ 





DISEMBARKING AT ROTTERDAM 


THE GORDON BENNETT, 1o04. 
Byer De ONLY COUTTS 


It was with some trepidation that we decided not to take a man. 
I had looked after the car for many months with no assistance save 
that of my coachman, and we thought we should have better fun (to 
say nothing of diminished expense) if we did everything for ourselves. 
It would be pleasant, however, if we could get a friend to come 
too—someone who did not object to sharing the tonneau with all 
the impedimenta of a tour, and to lending a hand in keeping the car 
clean. Accordingly we invited Mr. Peall, an old rowing friend, to 
join the expedition, and were glad to hear that he would like nothing 
better if a new motor bicycle which he had just bought did not 
prove fatal before the day of our start. His anticipations were not 
fulfilled, though he arrived at Liverpool Street a little sore still 
from being pulled by the heels out of a hedge into which he had 
inadvertently taken a header. The early morning of the 12th of 
June saw us sitting on the quay at Rotterdam watching ‘“‘ Clementina”’ 
being extricated from the deck of the cargo steamer which had 
brought her across. 
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Clementina is an 18 h.p. car of no particular points, but of con- 
siderable merit; she had crossed in company with several other 
cars of various shapes and sizes, and we began to wonder which 
of them were to be our fellow travellers. I should explain that we 
were to run through from the Hague to Homburg with the Ladies’ 
Automobile Club caravan. No trouble with the Customs, thanks to 
the Automobile Club, and we were soon off, Clementina having 
pride of place, as we had taken on board a gentleman whom 
Mr. Adrian had thoughtfully sent from the Hague to show us the 
way. We were followed by quite a procession of cars, but which 
were L.A.C. cars and which were not we could not tell. 

It was Sunday morning, and the roads were full of the most 
wobbly cyclists it has ever been my misfortune to meet. All the 
people in Holland were bicycling, and they all did it badly. They fell 
off in heaps whenever I blew the horn; they fell over each other, 
over the path, over the grass, over the road. It seemed as if nothing 
could keep them straight. What with the cyclists and the bumpy 
road we could not make much pace; and when we tried.to go faster 
than a mere crawl, our guide showed unmistakable signs of agitation, 
and produced a whistle from his pocket which he blew shrilly at 
intervals. This frightened the cyclists more than ever, and 
altogether I felt distinctly relieved when we pulled up without mishap 
at our hotel in the Hague. I had not been able to admire the 
country much during this agitating fifteen-mile run, but my wife 
informed me that it was pretty, and that Delft, through which we 
passed, was a charming-looking town. 


We started off early on the 13th for the appointed rendezvous 


of the caravan; we had made the acquaintance of some of our 
compagnons de voyage at the hotel, and knew that we should 
travel in company with a C.G.V. of about our own horse power, 
driven the whole way by its plucky lady owner, and two big 28 h.p. 
Daimlers. The road out of the Hague was a bit better than the 
road from Rotterdam, but that is not saying much. Holland is 
not an ideal place for a motor car. The pavé, though very different 
from French pavé, is unending; the bumps and surprises in the road 
surface are frequent; the acutely-rising little bridges want a deal of 
care, and the level-crossings of trams and railways are anything but 
level. Notwithstanding, we had a very pleasant day’s run. The two 
Daimlers led the way, then we came, and the C.G.V. brought up 
the rear. The roughness of the roads reduced us all to much the 
same pace, about twenty miles an hour being the utmost one could 
go with any comfort. A little way out of the Hague, however, a 
a big white car dashed wildly by us, its occupants bounding about 
like peas on a drum. We wondered how long it would last if 
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habitually driven at that pace over Dutch roads, and what the people 
in the tonneau felt like at the end of a day’s journey. About ten 
miles from Utrecht our engine began to miss fire. I suspected 
carburetter trouble, and a few digs with a bit of wire cleared the 
jet for the time being. The other cars were out of sight when we 
started again, and we had forgotten thename of the hotel where we 
were to meet for lunch in Utrecht. It seemed to us, as we vainly 
endeavoured to reach some hotel, any hotel, that all the inhabitants 
of the splendid and quaint old city were fools or lunatics. No doubt 
they mentally returned the compliment. We hada Dutch dictionary 
with us, too. At last we found a small repair shop with “ English 





ie 
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LEAVING THE HAGUE 


spoken ” over the window, and the proprietor’s smiling wife sent an 
urchin along with us to show us the way to what she thought 
was the most likely hotel. We had given up all hopes of lunching 
with the rest of the expedition, but to our amazement as we pulled 
up at the hotel door we saw the other cars coming down the street. 
A wrong turn, and the opaqueness of the inhabitants, had delayed 
them. 

After a most excellent lunch we started off again. The brick- 
built roads grew better, and the big Daimlers were opened out a 
trifle, soon leaving us and the Charron behind. But the leading car 
found a puncture, and the other one stayed to help, so we were first 
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into Nijmegen after all. A most lovely place; and as we drew near 
we all agreed we had never seen anything more charming than the 
blue water and the rising house-clad bank beyond. The hotel was 
good also, the weather perfect, and we felt that evening that 
road travelling on a satisfactory motor car is a new delight, difficult 
to express in the common terms of pleasure. 

We were up early next day to clean Clementina, and I took the 
carburetter to pieces, finding, as I had expected, a good deal of dirt 
lodged at the foot of the jet. We started off gaily enough, but had 
scarcely gone five miles before one cylinder began to miss at frequent 
intervals. I could not run the trouble to earth till we reached 
Diisseldorf, where we lunched. There I discovered that one of the 
commutator terminals was very loose. A turn with the spanner, and 
the car ran splendidly in the afternoon. We had no sort of diff- 
culty at the German frontier; the leading Daimler was stopped for 
a few seconds; the rest of us did not have to stop at all, our special 
““G.B.” plaques and the Automobile Club arrangements franking us 
through. 

The roads from Nijmegen to Diisseldorf and from Diissel- 
dorf to Cologne are of the best macadam, and we travelled fast, 
rejoicing at having left the brick pavés behind. We halted for 
a few minutes for a cup of tea at Cologne, during which an enor- 
mous crowd assembled round the cars. Clementina was everywhere 
the principal object of attraction, owing to the Wilkinson treads on 
her back wheels, which nobody in Germany or France appeared to 
have seen before. Wherever we stopped I was asked endless ques- 
tions about them. I must add that we were lucky enough to escape 
without one single puncture during the whole of our expedition. 
That night we slept at Bonn, and were delighted to find our hotel 
was much affected by the younger members of the University. The 
scene on the terrace overlooking the Rhine that evening was not one 
to be forgotten easily. It chanced that the royal prince now at the 
University was giving a dinner party, and that a good many of the 
members of one of the undergraduate corps were also dining to- 
gether. Undergraduates (I prefer the word to “‘ students’’) were 
everywhere, the white caps of the prince’s corps harmonised with 
the pretty dresses of the ladies; the boys dining together at the 
other long table made one think of Oxford again; and the coloured 
lights in the trees mingled their radiance with the rosy after-glow of 
a midsummer sunset. But they were all much quieter than our own 
undergraduates would have been under like circumstances, and one 
seemed to miss something, some note of gaiety or irresponsibility. 
There was a dance afterwards, and that also was a solemn affair. 
Stately deux temps, frigid square dances were the rule; and they 
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did not look as if they enjoyed it much. We longed to take them 
all to a Commem. ball! I wonder if the explanation is to be 
found in the practice of duelling ? I can imagine the queer pastime 
having a very sobering effect on some young men. But perhaps the 
natural gravity of the Teutonic race will account for it; and then 
the prince was there, and evena young prince has a paralysing effect 
on some folk. 

Next morning it was pouring with rain. Nevertheless we pre- 
pared to get away by nine o’clock, as we had a long run in prospect. 





AN INQUISITIVE CROWD AT COLOGNE 


Just as we were starting, however, we made the unpleasant discovery 
that the stay supporting the differential gear box was broken, close 
up tothe place where it had been bolted to the frame, near the off 
hind wheel. So far as we could see, however, there had been no 
sagging of the gear box in consequence, and after making all as fast 
as possible with wire, we decided to push on and get our repairs 
done in Homburg. The rain had stopped, and we took things easily, 
so only made Coblenz by lunch-time. There, after a long consulta- 
tion, we decided to strike across country forthe Saalburg, and not to go 
round by the roads recommended in the Club instructions. The 
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map showed us that the road we proposed to follow was all right as 
far as Nassau; but there was a bit between Nassau and Holzappel 
marked as second class, and plentifully scored with the red lines 
which mean hills. However, it was a short bit, and we determined 
to risk it. Inquiries did not produce much information, but we 
were told that another car had left Coblenz for Homburg by that 
route in the morning. We crossed the river, and both road and 
scenery as far as Ems were good; beyond Ems, though the scenery 
continued to improve, the road became worse; and after Nassau, 
amidst grand scenery, the road practically disappeared. It became 
a cow track, leaving the valley and the river and soaring upwards at 
the rate of about one foot in four or five. It was many inches deep 
in mud at places, and for a mile or more was girt about by a preci- 
pice on one side and a mountain wall on the other. Clementina 
stood it nobly for a long time; then the clutch began to slip badly, 
and as the road became worse and worse I had to shed my 
passengers. 

At length we stuck fast, half way up an awful stretch with an 
alarming gradient and no surface at all tospeak of. The tyre marks 
of another car were visible in the mud, however, and we were deter- 
mined to push on. Besides, to give it up would have meant running 
downhill backwards for at least two miles, as the track was much 
too narrow for turning operations. I backed her down to a slightly 
better bit of ground and put her at it again. The bonnet seemed 
to rise up in the air till it was nearly standing on end, and 
the engine began to falter. There was nothing for it but to jump 
out myself and steer her from overboard; not a very easy job when 
you have only a couple of feet or so between the car and a precipice. 
Peall shoved nobly at her stern, and somehow we got her up. Our 
progress was better for a bit after that; but we were beginning to 
get rather done, when relief came in the shape of two yokels, who 
helped us vigorously, until at last we reached the top of the 
pass. They had performed the same services for the car in front 
of us, and, indeed, I do not think any car could have got up 
that mountain-side without a certain amount of pushing, as in 
places the wheels would not bite on the loose, slippery surface. 

We soon began to go downhill again, and were very consider- 
ably relieved to find ourselves safely at Holzappel and on a decent 
road once more. We ran quickly into Limburg, a delightful 
old town with a grand cathedral; but it had become showery 
again, so we decided to push on, and ran through Camberg to 
Esch. At Esch we were on the.course, and, as Peall remarked, 
were certain now of seeing the race, whatever happened. We 
safely negotiated the very steep climb beyond the town—what 
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was such a hill to Clementina after her recent experiences ?—and 
sped away over the velvet surface of the carefully prepared road. 
Whatever the Germans do is done thoroughly, and an infinity 
of pains had been taken to make the road all that it should 
be. But nothing could lessen the severity of those awful corners. 
I well remember one in particular, which was distinctly dangerous 
even to a touring car like ours. One came upon it suddenly in 
the forest, and it swept one round on the outside wheels until 
one began to wonder whether the steering gear and tyres would 
stand any further strain. Yet Iam told that some of the racers 
took it at top speed with only the slightest pressure on the 





THE EMPEROR’S MERCEDES 


clutch pedal to help them round. At K6nigstein we filled up 
our tank. We had already made an effort to get petrol at a 
little village a few miles from Ko6nigstein, but as the whole stock 
of the place was contained in an old champagne bottle, we 
decided that we could not rob them of the precious fluid ! 

We passed the outskirts of Homburg at about eight o’clock, 
and soon afterwards were in our pleasant quarters in the Saalburg 
hotel, mutually agreed that we had had a most varied and interesting 
day’s run. It was a case of “long lie”’ the next morning after 
our labours. Something had been said about getting 'to work 
on Clementina by ten o’clock, but the proposed plan did not 
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come off, and twelve o’clock found us strolling up the road towards 
the grand stand. The Emperor, in a marvellous great yellow 
Mercédés, had run up from Homburg to open a shooting range— 
a range for Roman catapults and stone-hurling instruments of 
Roman warfare. My wife made friends with a burly and good- 
natured German policeman, and was allowed to occupy a coign of 
vantage for photographic purposes. His Imperial Majesty returned 
to his car soon after one o’clock, and dropped down the hill 
followed by the deep-throated ‘‘ Hochs”’ of the assembled crowd. 
The course swarmed with great cars of every make under 





THE WINNER (THE DAY BEFORE THE RACE) 


the sun, and the air was rent by the blare of all manner of 
horns. One salient fact is impressed on my mind, namely, the 
great size and horse-power of all the cars one saw. We had 
imagined in the fondness of our hearts that our eighteen-horse 
Clement was of a satisfactory size, but she was a dwarf.amidst 
giants at Homburg. Enormous Mercédés,.40, 60, even 80 h.p. 
touring cars, passed and repassed us; gigantic Panhards, elephan- 
tine Durkopps, were as thick as flies; as for the light car or the 
voiturette, she existed not, and the consumption of “ benzine”’ 
must have been enormous. 
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After lunch we turned to on Clementina, and she took a 
deal of cleaning. No hose was available, and we had to carry 
on as best we could with buckets and sponges. My wife retired 
to her room with the five lamps, while Peall and I tried to get 
rid of the mud. It was a herculean task, a cleansing of Augean 
stables. The earth around grew black with the mud of yesterday, 
but we seemed to make but little impression on the ingrained 
filth from those German roads. With the exception of a short 
ten minutes for tea we worked away all the afternoon, and it 
was not until after seven o’clock that we felt justified in knocking 
off, As we sat down to dinner on the balcony we were inter- 





MORS AND SPARE MORS AT START. 


rupted by a noise like a dozen shotted Maxims. Starting up, we 
were just in time to see a great grey monstrosity sweep up the 
hill, crash round the corner, and disappear like a thunderbolt. 
Slowly we realised that it was Genatzy taking a final run round 
the course. 

‘“ Diabolical!’? murmured Peall. 

‘“‘ Fiendish! ’’ was all I could say. 

My wife was speechless. None of us had ever seen a racing 
Mercédés in full swing before. 

Indeed, there is something diabolical about these great speed 
machines. Thunder and lightning go with them; their weird and 
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monstrous shape does not belong to the world of men; and it 
requires no great stretch of the imagination to suppose that the 
crouching, tense figures of their crew, draped in strange raiment, 
belong to evil spirits from another world. 

Genatzy was followed by several other of the competitors, 
and our meal wasa broken one. We had long congratulated our- 
selves upon the fact that we could stay quietly in bed until the race 
started, unlike the people in Homburg, who would have to get up 
at a very early hour in order to reach their seats. But such a 
noise began almost as soon as it was light, blowing of horns, 
thunderous explosions from giant exhausts, that sleep was out 





WAITING AT THE START 


of the question; so we dressed and went out. The course was 
already closed, and the never-ending stream of cars from Homburg 
was coming up by the small road and being diverted by a side road 
to the back of the grand stand. The trams were pouring out 
thousands upon thousands of holiday-makers, thousands more were 
coming up on foot, and the crowd of men and machines was pro- 
digious. It was a carnival of machinery; man rejoicing in the 
work of his brain and hands. Something, too, was abroad of a 
fiercer spirit ; the spirit of the days of gladiators, when men were 
not ashamed of showing their interest in the death play of armed 
men; something nobler than the spirit of the bull ring, not wholly 
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horrible; as thrilling, but cleaner; sheer excitement sweeping away 
the artificial refinements of an over-civilised age. 

I have no patience with persons who tell me that there is and 
can be no sport in motor racing. I do not know what the latest 
definition of sport may be, but I feel with deep conviction that if 
anything which is such a supreme test of courage, nerve, skill, and 
endurance, and which is at the same time so utterly exciting and 
fascinating to those actually engaged in the thing—if this be not 
sport, then I know not what sport is. There is danger, of course; 
but if a race be properly managed the danger is no greater either to 
spectators or to competitors than in a steeplechase. I have seen 





GIRLING AND HIS WOLSELEY AT START 


men killed steeplechasing, I have seen two bystanders killed by a 
horse which ran amuk among the crowd at Auteuil, but I have not 
heard that steeplechasing is to be abolished in consequence. Yet 
there can be no doubt that one or two fatal accidents in this year’s 
Gordon Bennett would have proved a death-blow to the sport. 
To close the argument, I can only say that I went out to Germany 
feeling highly sceptical concerning motor racing, and that I have 
returned convinced not only that it is sport, but that it is sport of 
the very highest order. 

It is past six o’clock and the great racing cars are beginning to 
draw up in line ahead; clouds of smoke rise up in the still air as 

Ls fra 
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some anxious driver runs his engine for a minute or two to make 
certain that all is well; the mécaniciens busy themselves in 
examining every bolt and nut and adjustment; the excitement 
of the crowd rises to fever heat. Suddenly there is a breathless 
hush; the flag falls, and Genatzy shoots away up the hill towards 
the grand stand amid the thunderous German cheers. Next it is 
Edge’s turn, then Thery; and all get away without delay until 
De Caters, second string of the German team, tries to start with 
his petrol tap turned off; but he, too, gets away after what must 
have been ten agonizing minutes for him and his man. Nearly two 
hours pass before the last car is off, and we begin to watch the 
Homburg road with our glasses where we can see it away in the 
distance beneath us. It is almost time for the leading car to 
have finished the first round. A quarter of an hour passes, then 
Peall calls out “‘ There he comes!” and we can see far away a tiny 
hurrying shape, and watch it eagerly till it disappears into the wood 
at the foot of the Saalburg hill. A minute or two more and the 
warning bugles blow. It is Genatzy, and the Germans cheer again 
and again. Ten minutes more and Edge passes, but his engine 
does not somehow sound quite healthy ; the beat seems to be a little 
irregular, and we do not feel quite happy about him. We wait on 
until the first Wolseley flies by, and then go to breakfast. 

On returning to our balcony we hear that all the English cars 
are doing well, and we begin to have hopes of victory. But, alas! 
in the next round Edge drops back so far as to be quite out of the 
running, while the Wolseleys are a good deal behind time, and it is 
pretty evident, by the middle of the day, that the Cup is not going 
back to England this year. 

In the afternoon we made our way round the back of the castle 
to a point in the woods on the road between the Saalburg and 
Wehrheim—a lovely straight stretch, slightly downhill. We were 
rather alarmed to find that people were walking about all over the 
road without any attempt being made to stop them. The few 
soldiers (about one to every hundred yards) were quite powerless to 
keep them in proper order, and some reckless fellows were trying, 
apparently, to see how close they could stand to the cars as they 
dashed by. Inasmuch as many of the racers were timed to be 
going at the rate of well over ninety miles an hour at this point, the 
risk of accident to these foolish persons was considerable, and we 
were much relieved when an official collected a few soldiers and 
turned them all off. 

The shade was pleasant in the wood, and we stayed there until 
it was time to get back to the hotel for the finish. As the time 
drew near for Genatzy to end his last round, the excitement, 
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which had quieted down during the long, hot day, again became 
extreme. Genatzy duly appears, amidst volleys of cheering. Will 
Thery save his time on him? The question is soon answered, 
and as Thery flies by, a victor by a good many minutes, pande- 
monium breaks loose, and the thousands of Frenchmen present go 
temporarily crazy with joy. The Germans take their beating well, 
and seem pleased that France should win, as they could not do so 
themselves. Undoubtedly an English win would have been the 





THERY FINISHING 


least popular. I am sorry to say that as Girling came in, after his 
very plucky display, there was something like a jeer of derision 
from the crowd in front of the hotel, and a good deal of con- 
temptuous talk about ‘‘der erste Englander.” The better sort of 
Germans in the grand stand managed to keep their feelings to 
themselves, but there is no doubt in my mind that every German 
present would rather have seen the Cup go to any of the competing 
countries than to England. That night there was a violent thunder- 
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storm, and it poured with rain the next morning, much to our 
disgust, as it was important to get down into Homburg to a garage 
and have the broken stay repaired. However; it cleared up about 
mid-day, and we thought we would go down to lunch at the Ritter 
Park. Our journey was a long one, as a combination of carelessness 
on my part, a slippery surface, and a very sharp turn carried us off 
the road, across a little ditch, into a ploughed field. No harm 
was done, but it took us an hour to extricate Clementina from the 
mud that threatened to engulf her, and it was with a chastened 
spirit that I took the wheel again after we had got her on to sound 








AN AWKWARD CORNER— 


going. It was the first, and I hope the last, experience of the kind 
that has come to me. We were travelling quite slowly, and I think 
there was no danger, but it was what Mr. Jorrocks calls a ‘‘ werry 
ageravatin’ circumstance.” 

We started for home on the Tuesday after the race, making 
Strasbourg that evening; a longish run made longer by the fact 
that there are a good many big towns to get through on the road, 
and as every cyclist or motorist knows, nothing wastes time so 
much as the necessity of asking questions about the way. We 
stopped for lunch at Heidelberg, and explored the town for a hotel 
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until a policeman turned us out of the main street, which he said 
was forbidden entirely to motor cars. However, he was quite apolo- 
getic about it! Our petrol began to run rather low when we were 
some twenty miles from Strasbourg, but we managed to obtain some 
from a village apothecary, a queer old fellow who doled it out to us 
inateacup! I did not feel sure at first that it was genuine “ ben- 
zine,” but the densimeter showed that it was of the right specific 
gravity, so we risked it, and the car ran well on it. But it had an 
odd smell of its own! Strasbourg we found in the throes of a great 
laying of tramlines, and, as most of the streets are narrow at the 
best of times, locomotion was difficult, so we had to fetch a big 
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AND ITS RESULT 


compass before we could find our hotel. We strolled round the 
outside of the cathedral after dinner, while I invented yarns to 
satisfy Peall’s curiosity concerning the unfinished spire. 

We made a very early start next morning, as I had an appoint- 
ment with the “‘ prefect’’ at Nancy at three o’clock for passing my 
examination in driving and obtaining the necessary permis de circu- 
lation. Of all our drives this was, I think, the loveliest; and the 
road was better than it had been the day before—a matter of no 
small importance to the enjoyment of a day’s run. I must here 
remark, in passing, that we did not think very much of continental 
roads. Dutch roads were vile, German roads varied a good deal, 
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but were distinctly indifferent on the whole, while the French roads, 
though good, were not as good as we had expected. We arrived at 
the conclusion that English roads compared very favourably with 
any of them. 

Speeding through lovely Alsace, one could not help thinking 
that if one were a Frenchman one would choose some other way of 
entering or leaving Germany. The old hatred is sinking, but if 
anything is likely to keep it alive it is the sight of this fair province, 
and the thought that it was once a part of France. 

We were much interested at passing through Phalsbourg, made 
famous by Erckmann-Chatrian in ‘‘ Le Blocus.”” One half expected 
to see the figure of the little lame conscrit, of the old watchmaker, 
of the unyielding commandant, of the gallant men who held the 
town so bravely for France in the days of Napoleon. But now 
the ramparts are grass-grown, the ditch is dry ; the streets echo with 
the rolling of nothing more formidable thana market cart. Ichabod ! 
Ichabod! Yet it was a proud thing to fight for France when the 
great First Consul was conquering Europe. 

We stopped for lunch by the wayside close to the border marks 
which separate the twocountries. The German sign is a pretentious 
one—double-headed eagle and all. The French sign is a plain 
black notice board with the solitary word ‘‘ Frontiére” on it. I 
daresay when it was put up the Frenchmen engaged on the job felt 
that the least said the soonest mended ; but how bitterly they must 
have hated that blatant double-headed bird! Someone had scrawled 
‘‘ Vive la France”’ in chalk right across the German sign; a crude 
but, when you think of it, rather a pathetic way of expressing his 
feelings on the subject. We had plenty of time in hand, we 
fancied, for the custom-house formalities at the little village of 
Moncel, and were highly disgusted to find that we should have to 
wait there an hour because the douanier was out fishing and would 
not be back till two! In vain we expostulated with the French 
frontier guard; he seemed a little shaken when he was informed 
that Monsieur le Préfet at Nancy was expecting us anxiously, but he 
would not let us go on. He was a charming little man, and we had 
a pleasant chat with him. He and another were the only guards in 
the village, and they seemed to have only one rifle between them. 
When the guard was changed the newcomer simply took over 
our friend’s rifle and belt! He was very civil also, but not so 
communicative as the first one. 

As was of course only to be expected, all the children in 
the village swarmed round the car. They were just going into 
school, and we looked at some of their lesson books, which appeared 
wholly admirable. There was one book in particular, dealing with 
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elementary mechanics, chemistry, botany, and several other sub- 
jects, which took our fancy immensely, and the urchin of twelve or 
so who was carrying it appeared to appreciate it thoroughly. When 
the bell rang for school they bowed politely and scampered off. 
After an hour’s waiting the douanier appeared ; he was an ardent 
fisherman, so we soon made friends and were passed through with- 
out the slightest trouble. We reached Nancy as it was striking 
three, and after dropping my passengers at the hotel I proceeded at 
once to the prefecture. A stout but highly amiable official was told 
off to conduct my examination. He was very nervous, and kept on 
telling me of all the awful accidents he could think of. We pro- 
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WAITING FOR THE DOUANIER AT MONCEL 


ceeded to the house of a friend of his, who got into the car, and a 
minute or two later picked up still another friend. Then we made 
a sort of triumphal tour round the town and returned to the prefec- 
ture; my official was good enough ‘to say that the car went “ trés 
doucement,” and I was duly granted the two permis. But who 
the other two gentlemen were, or what business they had in my 
galley, I never discovered. When I took Clementina to a neigh- 
bouring garage I found that the faulty stay, hastily repaired in 
Homburg, had again given way. Monsieur the proprietor of the 
garage had a look at it, and said he would repair it as best he could. 
On going to overhaul the car early next morning, I found that a new 
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and thicker stiy had been bent and fixed in position. A workman 
finishing it off told me he had been up all night over the job. I did 
not make any objection, but groaned in spirit at the thought of the 
bill. Judge of my joy, then, all ye motorists who have suffered 
from high prices and bad work in this sleepy country, when I was 
presented with an account for 12 francs, which included garage for 
the night. That stay has lasted without adjustment of any kind 
for many hundreds of miles. I tremble to think of what a casual 
repair of the kind would have cost in some English workshops. 
Undoubtedly France is the paradise of motors. 

From Nancy we ran on to Reims. We lunched at a quaint old 
inn at Bar-le-Duc: an inn with old staircases, thick walls, and 
uneven floors, wood-panelled and ancient, such a one as Mr. Stanley 
Weyman describes in his charming romances. Lunch began with a 
potato salad, redolent of garlic, not to be despised; the courses 
were many, various, and unrecognisable, and we wound up with 
some delicious crawfish. There is a wonderful road between Bar- 
le-Duc and Reims—the old Roman road, which runs straight on 
over the rolling country with never a turn for mile upon mile. 
Clementina could just shoot all the hills on the top speed, but only 
just, and a car with a little less power would have to be pulled back 
one, if not two, speeds for most of the hills. It reminded one of 
nothing so much as a never-ending switchback. Reaching Reims 
early we gave Clementina a good cleaning, of which she was sorely 
in need. The waiters and ostlers collected to watch the proceed- 
ing, and one of them seized the opportunity for selling an ancient 
American-made bicycle to the boots. He was a past-master in the 
art of dissimulation, and his protestations that he was selling it 
only because the boots was a friend of his were highly entertaining. 
He reminded one of the bookie who suavely says, ‘‘ Two to one to 
you, sir,” and then, sotto voce, to his clerk, ‘‘ Five to two to anybody 
else! 7 

Clementina’s load was reduced to a couple the next day, as Peall 
had to hurry back to England. We missed our way for the first 
time in our endeavours to avoid the awful bit of pavé between 
Laon and La Fere, became implicated in a tangle of cross roads, 
and lost much time. After La Feére the road to St. Quentin is a 
good one, and we were chagrined at being passed by another car 
a few miles from the latter place, but our feelings were soothed 
when we recognised that it was one of the big Daimlers in whose 
company we had made the outward run. We found its occupants 
having lunch in St. Quentin, and we all joined in abusing the 
pavé. They had come by the main road from Laon to La Feére, 
and had an awful time; ‘‘mountainous”’ was their description 
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of it. Happily, pavés are constantly being replaced by macadam, 
and in fifty years will well-nigh have ceased to exist. 

At St. Quentin we decided to try to reach Boulogne that 
night, and not to stop at Amiens as we had first intended. But we 
were overtaken by darkness and rain some ten miles from Montreuil, 
and had already decided to get a night’s lodging wherever we could, 
when suddenly Clementina began to falter, miss fire, and give pal- 
pable signs of distress. Pleasant, I thought; nearly dark, raining, 
and miles from anywhere! The bearings were all cool, the accumu- 
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AN ANXIOUS MOMENT—EMBARKING AT BOULOGNE 


lator was not run down, we had plenty of petrol in the tank, the 
circuits appeared to be correct—what could be wrong? At last, 
after much groping, I discovered’ that the petrol tap was nearly 
turned off! I mentally apologised to the Baron de Caters for 
haying smiled at his misadventure at the start of the. Gordon 
Bennett, and we proceeded on our way. It was quite dark when 
we reached Montreuil, and pouring with rain. Everyone in the 
little town seemed to be asleep; however, a friendly apothecary, 
whose window afforded the sole illumination to the town, directed 
us to an inn. A capital inn it was, too; such a queer, rambling, 
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fantastically-built old place; but the hostess cooked us an excellent 
supper, Clementina was suitably provided for, and we were quite 
happy. A friendly French bagman provided us with a flow of 
conversation, and told us anecdotes of his personal experience of 
all the celebrities in Europe, from M. Loubet downwards, until the 
strapping maidservant informed him in tones which brooked no 
refusal that it was time for him to go to bed. Next morning we 
soon found ourselves in Boulogne, et voila tout! Looking back 
upon our run, I have only the following reflections to make: 
Imprimis, it 1s distinctly hard work if you are minus a chauffeur and 
are travelling at the rate of 100 to 150 miles a day, doing your own 
cleaning and driving. Hard work, but very good fun, if you appre- 
ciate that kind of fun. Secondly, we had very good luck in having 
no punctures; and, finally, our run was a reliability test of no 
mean order for the car, as we covered many hundreds of miles, 
often upon the worst of roads, with no accident, save for once 
running off the highway; with no breakage, save for the differential 
stay, which did not delay us at all; and with no roadside halt lasting 
more than a few minutes. It was a delightful way of spending a 
holiday, and I can only advise anyone who may read this account 
of our adventures to go and do likewise. 
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BRIDGE 


BYa sPORTLAND 

THE laws of Bridge have recently been revised by a joint committee 
of the Turf and Portland clubs specially appointed for the purpose, 
the result of whose labours will probably be made public in the 
course of the next few weeks. It has been felt for some time past 
that a revision of the rules was necessary, and the chosen delegates 
of these two clubs have obtained a prescriptive right to legislate for 
us on all matters appertaining to Bridge. They form a body in 
which the Bridge-playing public may well have confidence, and to 
dispute their authority would be lke disputing that of the House of 
Commons. It is said that the alterations in the rules which they 
have approved are of a trifling character, and, whatever they are, 
we shall not only await their publication with interest, but no doubt 
give a ready adherence to the new code. At the same time, it is to 
be hoped that the work of revising the rules will not be undertaken 
too often, and that, while all necessary amendments are from time to 
time made in the now familiar code, none will be inserted which 
are unlikely to find favour with the general body of players. 

An alteration in the law which was at one time contemplated 
by the revision committee—the writer is unaware whether it has 
since been adopted or not—was to abolish the right to see the last 
trick turned. Now, this is an important innovation, and although it 
has been the rule for the past few years and has thus stood the test 
of time on the other side of the Atlantic, it by no means follows 
that we should be wise to adopt it here. The effect of this proposed 
alteration would be that the fall of the cards would have to be 
followed with a much closer attention than the majority of players 
are prepared to pay. It would be necessary to watch each card as 
it was played with the utmost care, or it might be gathered up 
unseen, when every inference to be drawn from it would be gone 
for ever. And this, ina game with adepts, who put down their 
cards and picked up the tricks with rapidity, as every experienced 
player should, would be bound to happen nowand then. The finest 
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player in the world is lable to have his attention distracted 
momentarily, and so to miss for the instant some detail of the 
game. And what would be the case of the beginner who had not 
yet acquired the faculty which is erroneously called ‘‘ card memory,” 
but which really consists in rapidity of perception at the card table? 
The game is hard enough for him as it is, but if his difficulties are to 
be increased there is some danger that he will give it up in despair, 
and it is not in the best interests of the game that there should be 
any falling off in the number of its recruits. 

It may be argued, of course, that a rule which has worked well 
in America will work well in this country, but it does not necessarily 
follow that it will. Our American friends live at a great pace, and 
are as untiring in their devotion to games as they are to the more 
important affairs of life. If they take up anything, whether it be 
with a view to amusement or profit, they do so with a thoroughness 
which is unknown in this country. Their national characteristic is 
quickness of perception, an attentive readiness and rapidity of deci- 
sion which the Briton cannot emulate: and they do not spare them- 
selves even at the card table. But with us, the majority of people 
who play Bridge do so solely for the purpose of recreation and 
amusement, and would not like to see the game made too exacting. 
Poker has never caught on in this country, simply because the ordi- 
nary Englishman will not take the trouble to play the game as it 
should be played. He does not bring to it any of the finesse, the 
penetrative insight into his opponent’s secrets and diplomatic 
concealment of his own, which the American almost invariably dis- 
plays; and, consequently, the game as he plays it is dull and insipid. 
He recoils from the effort of inventing ‘‘ Poker talk,” and neither 
‘bluffs’? nor attempts to conceal his strength by an assumption of 
hesitation and timidity. He cannot be bothered to do all these 
things. 

It is doubtful, therefore, whether he would exert himself to play 
a game which made so great a demand upon his attention as would 
Bridge if there were no looking backwards ; and for this reason it is 
to be hoped that there is to be no change in the old rule, which has 
hitherto remained the same as it was at whist. 

Incidentally to this revision of the rules, a question arises 
which is of some importance to Bridge-players. In whom will the 
copyright in the new rules be vested? As they will be nothing but a 
reprint of the old rules, with a few omissions from and additions to 
the text, it is clear that if they are copyright at all, as a whole, the 
copyright must be vested in the same persons as those to whom the 
copyright, if there be any, in the original rules belongs. Now, these 
were originally draft:d by a committee, formed in the same way as 
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that.already mentioned, which made the freest use of the non-copy- 
right laws of whist, many of the corresponding rules in the two 
codes being, in fact, identical. It would seem, therefore, that the 
gentlemen who served upon this committee must, in so far as the laws 
of Bridge were original, be considered as their authors. If, then, 
the laws of Bridge as they were at first framed are copyright, the 
copyright must have been vested in these gentlemen, or in the clubs 
which they represented, and unless it has since been assigned away 
it must still be vested in them. : 

In the same way the committees which have subsequently 
revised the rules may be the owners of the copyright in the additions 
which they have contributed to the original code, but not in the 
whole revised code by reason merely of the revision. Now, the time 
has come when the owners of the copyright in the laws of the game 
—the entire code including. the revistons—whoever they may be, 
should make a present of their rights to the Bridge-playing public. 
It is not in the interests of the game that the rules should remain 
copyright, if they areso. The Turf and Portland clubs assume the 
right to legislate for us. At their instance a code of laws is framed 
which they practically ask us to accept, since if we do not accept it 
their authority to legislate for us is gone. We are ready and willing 
to give our adherence to any rules which they may frame, and it isa 
matter of great importance to the welfare of the game that we should 
do so; but in return for this adherence they ought to see that the 
publication of their rules is unrestricted. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HAND 


A and BL are a game and 24 up, and Y and Z are at love. Z deals and 
declares no-trumps. 


Ys hand (dummy). Z’s hand (dealer). 
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Z now makes the ace, queen of clubs, the ace of spades, and the queen of 
diamonds, winning the game. 


Remarks :— 

Trick 1.—Z wishes to keep the ace of spades in his own hand for entry. 
By playing the king from dummy he is practically marked with 
the ace for B, but this cannot be helped. 

Trick 4.—Z is afraid of being led through in hearts, and accordingly does 
not go on with diamonds. If the finesse in clubs comes off he wins 
the game. Bb holds up the king. 

Trick 5.—B dare not ho!d up the king any longer. Had A not discarded 
a club he might have done so. 

Trick 6.—B, who holds the ace of hearts, knows that Z can only hold two 
of the suit, since he is marked with four diamonds and the ace of 
spades. If Z holds king and queen of hearts the game is gone, but 
if he does not hold the king, or does not put it up on being led 
through, A B save the game. 





BOOKS ON SPORT 


MeeristORY OF THE ENGLISH TURE. By Theodore Andrea 
Cook, M.A., F.S.A. Three volumes 4to. With numerous 
plates and illustrations. London: H. Virtue & Co., Ltd., 
7, City Garden Row, City Road, E.C. 


Various histories of the British Turf have been published before 
the present volume, which, however, is perhaps the most elaborate 
that has ever appeared. Mr. Cook certainly possesses some of the 
acquirements which were essential for the satisfactory completion of 
his task. The book has claims to be regarded as literature, and the 





VOLTIGEUR AND THE FLYING DUTCHMAN 


author’s reading and research are turned to excellent account in his 
descriptions of many of the personages who are discussed. He would 
probably admit that he is not an authority on actual racing, not- 
withstanding that his dicta are sometimes advanced with consider- 
able gravity. For example, Mr. Cook points out that ‘‘ Orchid with 
gst. 7 lb. on his back proved to be faster than Sundridge, Cossack, 
Elizabeth M., or Lord Bobs.” On one occasion indeed Orchid 
did beat those exceptionally speedy animals, but the inference drawn 
seems to be that Orchid is or was the best of the lot, and we know that 
of course Orchid is at any rate far behind the first two. The last July 
Cup is one of a number of races that clearly demonstrates this, for there 
Sundridge, 1ost. 2 1lb., beat Cossack, 9 st. 10 lb., a length and a half, 
with Orchid, gst. 41b., three lengths behind. Orchid, in fact, 
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received 12]b. and something like a 14]b. beating, so that he is 
close on 2 st. behind Sundridge ; a fact which was obviously recog- 
nised beforehand, as in the field of three Orchid was on offer at 
too to 8. Democrat, again, is advanced as an animal whose 
‘‘running powers ”’ were ‘‘ apparently undiminished ”’ by being added 
to the list; but considering that he was such an abject failure 
as a three-year-old that he had to be turned out of training and 
was given to Lord Kitchener to use as a hack, the instance is 
very badly chosen. To say that Tom Cannon “has now become 
a trainer” again shows lack of knowledge. He was a trainer for 
many years while riding as a jockey, but long since ceased to train. 





LOOBY AT FULL STRETCH 


(By perm:ssion of Sir Walter Gilbey) 
\ 


It is probable, however, that it would have been hard to finda 
man who was intimately acquainted with racing and at the same 
time competent to produce a work which could properly be allowed 
the dignified rank of ‘‘history.’? There could not possibly be any 
escape in such a book as this from one source of weakness—the repe- 
tition of familiar material. In any history of the Turf there must 
necessarily be introduced a number of persons and personages about 
whom everything worth writing—and some things that were not— 
has been written and rewritten times without number. It is for 
the historian to hold the scales and examine evidence, as Mr. Cook 
does in his fair appreciation of Lord George Bentinck. The truth, 
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he says, and no doubt says correctly, lies ‘‘ between the hero- 
worship of the late John Kent and the deliberate belittlement of 
John (sic) Day.” (“‘ John” should of course have been ‘‘William,” for 
the old, still-living Woodyeates and Cholderton trainer is the writer 
of books, and John Day was no scribe.) There is no denying that 
Lord George did things which it would be an undeserved compli- 
ment to describe as simply curious. ‘‘ The amazement of the Duke, 
Lord George’s father, at seeing a number of horses running in the 
names of men he never saw or heard of was only equalled 
by his indignation on learning that all these horses belonged to 
Lord George, who had promised that ‘he would not bet any more 
on the Turf.’” So Mr. Cook quotes, and the proceeding was of 
course absolutely discreditable. 





THE BETTING POST IN 1789 


(The veteran on the cob is Colonel O'helly, owner of Eclipse) 


Interesting accounts are given of many worthies who contributed 
to the building up of Turf history; and if we are told things which 
everyone who has any acquaintance with that history knows, it is 
only fair to Mr. Cook to say that he has discovered a good deal 
which will almost certainly be new to the great majority of readers. 
Most people are aware that Charles II., together with the Dukes of 
York and Monmouth, used to ride races, and the author ingeniously 
supposes that the Jockey Club was originated for the purpose of 
“providing presentable jockeys in-a Royal race.” The late Lord 
Suffolk, however, in the “Racing” volume of the Badminton 
Library, gave the date of the Club’s foundation as 1750, prior 
to which it is difficult to say by whom the sport of racing was 
authoritatively governed. The probability is that men of position 
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were chosen to act as stewards at various meetings, and that they 
did much what seemed good to them. 

Among the most attractive portions of the three volumes are the 
sketches of recent lights of the Turf, for here the author is fortunate 
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THE OATLANDS SWEEPSTAKES AT ASCOT 





in finding fresher ground—really no one wants to read another word 
about Tregonwell Frampton, or the Chifneys. The late Lord 
William Beresford is, of course, included; and commenting on the 
circumstance that he had twice been second in the list of winning 
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owners, Mr. Cook thinks that had he lived ‘‘there is little doubt 
that his ambition would have been rewarded with the first place.” 
Who can say? Last year Sir James Miller headed the list with 
£24,768 ; four years previously, carrying on his affairs on precisely 
the same scale, he won £1,181. Mr. Whitney in rgor won close on 
£20,000 ; the year before he was credited with only just over £2,000. 
His Majesty the King had some great years with Persimmon and 
Diamond Jubilee; last year he won £3,105. [ar from there being 
“little doubt,” there is always the greatest doubt in the world what 





BARONET 


luck may do for an owner; for on luck a vast deal—most, indeed— 
depends. With what sort of sum did an owner head the list sixty 
years ago? In Cotherstone’s year—1843—the total value of stakes 
was £38,000, and 213 two-year-olds ran. Last year the value of 
stakes won amounted to £502,650, a diminution on the previous 
season, when the sum reached £533,961, and in 1gor no fewer 
than 1,514 two-year-olds went to the post. 

Mr. Cook appears greatly to underestimate the anxiety of 
trainers to find budding jockeys, for he says with something of 
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expostulation, ‘“‘If a good boy who has nerve, ability, and pluck 
were only given a fair chance, and not wholly discouraged after a 
few defeats, owing to his inexperience, he would very soon improve.” 
A trainer with any sense—and most trainers have a great deal— 
by no means discourages his boys, but on the contrary gives those 
who show any promise every possible encouragement, for the simple 
reason that a good boy is a fortune to his master. Mr. Cook prob- 
ably does not know how eagerly the services of a skilful apprentice 
are sought, and what sums (of which the lad may receive a little or 
may get none) are paid for thern. If Mr. Purefoy, R. Sherwood, 
Pickering, Armstrong, Elsey, and T. Jennings told Mr. Cook what 
(during their apprenticeship) was the value of such boys as B. Dillon, 
Griggs, Saxby, Sharples, Wheatley, and Hardy, the author of this 
History would doubtless be amazed. Many boys can ride exercise 
well enough, but never make jockeys. 

The book is copiously illustrated with engravings and repro- 
duced photographs. Some of the former are admirable, and many 
of the earlier designs extremely quaint. As for ‘ portraits” of 
famous horses, it was only possible, of course, to take what are to 
be found, and, as those who know Mr. Taunton’s book are aware, 
many of these are merely absurd caricatures. See Baronet’s hind. 
legs in the block here given; that they could have resembled the 
legs of a horse. that won races is not to be credited for a moment. 
Several pictures of Eclipse are supplied, and as they apparently 
represent different horses altogether, the observer must take his 
choice as to which is most like the animal that is ‘‘said to have 
done the Beacon Course, 4 miles 365 yards ”’—it is now, by the way, 
4 miles 395 yards—‘‘ under eight minutes.’’ The last three words 
are vague, but we are strongly inclined to suspect that the difficult 
business of timing races was very little understood in Eclipse’s day, 
and that consequently small, if any, reliance can be placed on the 
figures given. The last Cesarewitch, two and a quarter miles, took 
4 min. 72 sec., but had Grey Tick and Zinfandel gone on for another 
two miles they might have slackened down. The comparison is the 
more valueless, however, by reason of the doubts which exist as 
to what Eclipse really did. On the whole, Mr. Cook emerges most 
creditably from an exceedingly arduous undertaking. 


THE TROTTING AND THE PaciInG Horse IN AMERICA. By 
Hamilton, Burbery. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
London: Macmillan & Co. Igo4. 


We have reviewed previous volumes of the excellent ‘ Sports- 
man’s Library,” edited with sound judgment by Mr. Caspar Whitney, 
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and this is no less thorough than its predecessors. It is at a dis- 
advantage, however, as it deals with a subject in which very few 
Englishmen take any sort of interest. Why trotting has never 
appealed to sportsmen in this country it would not perhaps be easy 
to say, but the fact is so. To the better class of horsemen, of men 
whose sympathies extend to racehorses, ’chasers, hunters, polo 
ponies, and hacks, trotting makes no appeal. It is practised in 
France and elsewhere on the Continent; we have seen trotting races 
in sulky and under saddle at St. Cloud, Vincennes, and on other 
courses ; but it is only in America that people really care forit. To 
the average Englishman arguments about oval and kite-shaped 
tracks, toe weights, ball-bearing bicycle wheels, wind shields, dirt 
shields, and the rest, convey no impression; we are ignorant.on the 
subject of the elaborate details which go to increase speed, and in 
our ignorance are contented to remain. 

There is interest, nevertheless, in the gradual cutting down of 
the ‘‘record.” In 1818 Boston Blue trotted a mile in three minutes, 
and the achievement was considered extraordinary. That record 
- stood for twelve years, when Bull Calf reduced it to 2 min. 474sec., 
and by various animals, notably Flora Temple, Dexter, Goldsmith 
Maid, Rarus, St. Julien, it was further reduced till’ the famous 
Piemoes-eclethe mils, in) 1380, in» 2min. 10¢sec. In 1881 she 
went half a second better, to be beaten by Jay-Eye-See, who is 
credited with 2 min. Iosec. in 1884, which again Maud S. beat with 
2 min. g¢ sec.a few weeks later, and with 2min. 84sec. in 1885. 
Some wild enthusiasts, as they were regarded, prophesied that in 
time two minutes would be reached; others expressed the con- 
viction that this was finality, and that Maud S.’s time would stand 
undefeated. The former were right, though Maud S. held the record 
for six years. 


Since 1885 the figures are :— 


Sunol, bay mare <2 ae 1891 2ATilies, OF SEC. 
Nancy Hanks, brown mare... 1892 PAIN 4 SEC: 

Alix, bay mare . “Ay 1894 2 iin, «3%-Sec; 
The Abbot, bay gelding ... 1900 2min. 34 sec. 
Cresceus, chestnut horse... IgoI 2 min. .22 sec. 
Lou Dillon, chestnut mare ... 1903 I min. 584-sec. 


Lou Dillon had a pace-maker, a dirt shield, and other conveniences. 

The best record under saddle—the figures just quoted were 
made in sulkies—is: one mile, Great Eastern, bay gelding, 1877, 
2 min. 15 sec., and as it took Great Eastern 2 min. 18 sec. to 
cover the mile in a sulky, saddle appears to be 3 secs. the faster. As 
regards pacing, the record is held by Dan Patch, brown horse, 1903, 
I min. 564 sec. 
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There are bargains to be picked up in America as here. Flora 
Temple, “ the fast 2.20 trotter,” who held the record for eleven 
years, was sold as a four-year-old for 13 dollars! The description 
of Smuggler’s race is more or less vivid, but to say that ‘‘ he dashed 
forward with the speed of the staghound”’ is not very convincing, 
for staghounds do not go a mile in 2 min. 15 sec. There are 
photographs, including some of persons prominent in the trotting 
world which last will scarcely attract readers in this country. 


Nores OF AN East Coast NaTuratistT. By Arthur H. Patterson. 
Illustrated in Colour by F. Southgate. London: Methuen 
& Col 1903- 


Mr. Patterson lives at Breydon, near Great Yarmouth, and, a 
devoted lover of birds, not to add beasts and fish, he has for a 
quarter of a century made careful notes of the more striking 
incidents of bird life that have come to his notice. Here the notes 
are in somewhat shapeless and casual form, but interesting as 
being the result of actual observation. In noticing the book we can 
only pick out a few facts which suggest comment. 

In tg00 Mr. Patterson had a tame woodcock—if a bird who 
petulantly pecked his fingers when he.did not give it food can be 
called tame, though at the same time it uttered ‘‘a not unpleasant 
purring note.” It fed eagerly on strips of fish, liver, and meal, 
but was never satisfied and would have “ required one man’s time 
devoted entirely to digging and otherwise collecting worms for its 
sustenance.” Once (December 24, 1899) Mr. Patterson found an 
undamaged migratory woodcock washed up by the sea; and he has 
weighed cock varying from 74 ounces to I5 ounces. Birds are 
greedy. We read of a herring-gull who had “‘ dined so heartily that 
it could with difficulty either lift itself from the water or be 
persuaded to do so by repeated stoning, when it flew a short way 
and settled just beyond arm’s fling.” The author saw a common 
gull seize and swallow with the utmost difficulty an eel quite a foot 
long, and has watched other gulls which picked up fish far too big 
to pass down their throats. 

A note in 1902 describes how Mr. Patterson “‘ met with a young 
fellow who has a great weakness for hunting for plovers’ eggs, in 
which pursuit he seems only too successful.’ (The author, it may 
here be remarked, has for the last twelve years entirely discarded 
the gun and devoted himself strenuously to the protection of all 
bird life.) ‘‘ His theory for nest-finding was put as follows: The 
lapwing usually makes three nest-holes; two of them he ’’—this is 
the seeker for eggs, not the bird—‘‘ calls ‘scrabs.’ If you find one 
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of these scrabs, alleged to be scratched out by the bird, at three 
paces you will find a second; and then at three equal paces a third, 
the three forming a triangle. In the northernmost hole you may 


lay your life (as he said) the lapwing deposits its eggs.”’ 


THE WHyYTE-MELVILLE LIBRARY. Land and Water Edition. 
Alston Rivers Co., London. Illustrated. 


It might wound sensibilities to say that no acceptable sporting 
novel has been written since Whyte-Melville’s fatal gallop with the 
Duke of Beaufort’s Hounds; but most assuredly none has appeared 
in any way comparable with the work of that thorough sportsman, 
gentleman, and it may be added scholar, though no one was ever 
less pedantic than this delightful writer. The Land and. Water 
edition recently issued consists of five-and-twenty volumes; and 
as we look through them pleasant memories arise of every one. 
It would be interesting to ask lovers of Whyte-Melville’s books 
which was their favourite? There would certainly be votes for 
“Digby Grand,” and no less certainly for ‘‘ Market Harborough”’; 
indeed, the Honourable Crasher and Mr. Sawyer are almost as well 
known in their way as Mr. Jorrocks and Soapy Sponge, for Whyte- 
Melville and Surtees stand supremeas the fictionists of sport. They 
differ vastly, of course. The former wrote comedy (tragedy, too, at 
times, but comedy for the most part), and simply could not have 
penned a vulgar sentence. Surtees wrote farce, rich and rollicking, 
and assuredly refinement was not one of his strong points. ‘‘ Tilbury 
Nogo ”’ is a special favourite with many, but we are not sure that we 
Piet (Om eUicles ohn, sor to, “ebhe Brookes of Bridlemere.” 
Then again there are “‘ General Bounce,” ‘‘ Holmby House,” and 
seisate Coventry, with, on such different lines, ‘“* [he Interpreter.” 
What it comes to is that everything the author did was admirable, 
and this opportunity of obtaining a skilfully illustrated edition of his 
complete works means the provision of weeks and months of en- 
joyment for readers who make a new acquaintance with the books. 


Mr. G. E. Lewis, the well-known gun and rifle maker of Lower 
Loveday Street, Birmingham, has-sent us an illustrated catalogue 
of his multifarious manufactures, which is something altogether 
different from a mere price list. From a careful perusal of it, 
indeed, one may learn a great deal about guns and weapons of the 
chase with their concomitants. Instructions are given as to how to 
take the bend of a gun, and among many other items of information 
is a list of technical terms, connected with firearms, in four lan- 
guages. Mr. Lewis—who should know—claims to possess the 
largest stock of sporting guns and rifles in England. 
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THE close connection that has always existed between this magazine 
and Cheveley is generally known, and it has seemed specially 
appropriate to give here a copy of Mr. G. D. Giles’s)pieraie aaa 
Bedford Cottage Trial.’’ It was painted just ten years ago for the 
late Colonel McCalmont, and given by him to his friend Major 
Beatty, on whose dining-room wall it now hangs, a cherished 
memento. Colonel McCalmont and Captain Machell on their 
ponies are in the corner of the painting, which few readers of these 
pages will want to be told represents the historic Limekilns—the 
‘‘walking ground,” on the side of the road opposite to the expanse 
of always elastic turf on which the work is done; for however hard 
the ground may be on the other side of the plantation, on the Lime- 
kilns the going is always good. That Mr. Giles was happy in his 
portraiture the testimony of a very youthful critic proved. Jewitt’s 
little boy, then about eight years old, went to see the painting in 
Mr. Giles’s studio, and at once exclaimed, ‘‘Oh! father, look—there 
is Whisperer, and that is Isinglass, and then comes Suspender,” and 
he went on to name several more—much, needless to say, to the 
gratification of the artist, for Whisperer is the first of the lot, and the 
others follow as the child described. The animals in the middle of 
the composition are, it will be seen, being prepared for their gallop. 
The ewe-necked filly that Tom Loates, in his shirtsleeves, has 
just mounted and has turned to go down is Be Cannie. The boy 
who is kneeling to put on his spurs is about to be put up on 
Ruwenzori, who was an invaluable trial horse, never telling his 
trainer wrong. The black on the left-hand side, with lifted near 
hind-leg, is Throatlash. Jewitt is on his pony, and the slim youth 
behind him is George Chaloner, who frequently rode for the stable. 
The rather disappointing Hautbrion, together with Buckingham, 
the savage Kilsallaghan (who, however, was a lamb in the hands of 
the amazing horse dentist Loeffler), and others of more or less note 
are included, one of them being Veau d’Or, a colt so named because 
his owner had been vastly amused at a description of himself by an 
ever ill-conditioned writer on Turf affairs, who (knowing nothing of 
Captain McCalmont, as he then was) told his readers that the 
multi-millionaire was a golden calf who would speedily be devoured 
by his quasi-friends. “‘A Bedford Cottage Trial’’ represents a 
thoroughly characteristic scene of training at Newmarket. 











THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Jesidents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the October competition will be announced in 
the December issue. 


Pie sUG Usk COMPETITION 

The Prize in the August competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath; Miss M. 
E. Stuart, Dergmony, Omagh, County Tyrone; Mr. A. Abrahams, 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge (Two Guineas); Mr. F. Cecil Cobb, 
Margate (Two Guineas); Mr. T. E. Grant, Queen’s Road, Leyton- 
stone; Mr. W. H. Laughton, Pretoria; Mr. Heathcote Diggle, 
H.M.S. Charybdis, St. John’s, Newfoundland; and Miss Mabel 


Eccles, Quarry Bank, Blackburn. 
Lbe2 
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THE LAST HURDLE 


Photograph by Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath 





MISS MAY HEZLET AND MR. C. E. STUART (TWo WELL-KNOWN GOLFERS) WINNING 
THE MIXED DOUBLES AT THE OMAGH LAWN TENNIS TOURNAMENT 


Photograph by Miss M. E. Stuart, Dergmony, Omagh, County Tyrone 
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YACHTING AT COWES 


Photograph by Mr. K. S. Beken, Waterford, Iveland 





OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE VU. HARVARD AND YALE, I9Q04——-THE MILE RACE 


Gregson (Cambs), the winner, second from the right 


Photograph by Mr. A. Abrahams, Emmanuel College, Cambridge 
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SPRING-BOARD DIVING 


Photograph by Mr. F. Cecil Cobb, Margate 





DRAGON BOAT, CANTON 


Photograph by Mr. A. C. Butt, Lieutenant R.M.L.I., H.M.S. ‘* Tamar,” 
Hong Kong, China 
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LANARKSHIRE AND RENFREWSHIRE HUNT RACES—THE START FOR THE 
LIGHT-WEIGHT RACE 


Photograph by Mr. Leslie H. Wilson, Castlehill, Ayr, N.B. 





THE PADDOCK, ECLIPSE MEETING, SANDOWN PARK 


Photograph by Mr. Robert Whitbread, Rutland Gate, S.W. 
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FINISH OF THE I00 YARDS—ESSEX BEAGLES’ OPEN MEETING, CANNING TOWN 


Photograph by Mr. T. E. Grant, Queen’s Road, Leytonstone 





BLACK AND WHITE BOYS BATHING NEAR PRETORIA 


Photograph by Mr. W. H. Laughton, Pretoria 
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A CRISP CUT FOR FOUR 


Photograph by Mr. A. Abrahams, Emmanuel College, Cambridge 





SHARK FISHING OFF TH& COAST OF FLORIDA 


Photograph by. Mr. Heathcote Diggle, H.M.S. ‘‘Charybdis,”’ St. John's, Newfoundland 
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CRICKET AT TONBRIDGE SCHOOL—TONBRIDGE TAKING THE FIELD 


Photograph by Mr. IW. ]. Abrey, Tonbridge 





A SUMATRAN BEAR ON BOARD H.M.S. ‘' THAMES” 


Photograph by Mr. C. A. Candy, Lieutenant R.N., H.M.S. ‘‘ Thames,” Portsmouth 
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MEET OF THE LINCOLNSHIRE AUTOMOBILE CLUB IN THE GROUNDS OF 
LINCOLN CASTLE 


Photograph by Mr. F. H. Hutton, Lincoln 


ETON REGATTA 


Photograph by Mr. A. A. Gerrans, Twickenham 
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MISS C. M. WILSON OF BLACKHEATH AND MR. S. H. SMITH OF STROUD WINNING 
THE MIXED DOUBLES AT THE WELSH TENNIS TOURNAMENT AT NEWPORT 


Photograph by Mr. Alan Treverton Jones, Tregleath, Newfort (Mon.) 





NORTH MONTGOMERYSHIRE HARRIERS 


Photograph by Miss Jean Johnston, Trederwen Hall, Llansaintffraid, Oswestry 
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THE V.C. RACE—3RD SOMERSET LIGHT INFANTRY REGIMENTAL SPORTS AT MINEHEAD 


Photograph by Captain W. J. W. Kerr, Prestbury Court, Gloucestershire 





YACHT RACING OFF RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT 


Photograph by Miss Goodall, Pine Ridge, Farnham, Surrey 
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THE FIRST HOLIDAY OF THE SEASON 


Photograph by Miss Mabel Eccles, Quarry Bank, Blackburn 





MR. S. F. EDGE STARTING FOR THE HILL-CLIMBING TEST IN THE ELIMINATING 
TRIALS FOR THE GORDON BENNETT CONTEST AT RAMSEY, ISLE OF MAN 


Photograph by Mr. Douglas Adams, Edgbaston, Birmingham 





CASTLE ASHBY FROM THE NORTH-EAST 


The Badminton Magazine 


FAMOUS HOMES OF SPORT 


XIII.—CASTLE ASHBY 
BY FRANK SAVILE 


VeRY near the centre of England it stands, a great stone house, grey 
and pierced by many noble windows, throned upon a swelling slope, 
and facing northerly the long valley of the Nene, while southerly 
its avenues of elm lead into the heart of Yardley Chase. 

It has many centuries of history behind it, or, to speak strictly, 
behind its site. The mansion as it now stands was only completed 
when the seventeenth century was young. But before Domesday 
Book was written a castle stood on this same knoll, confronting no 
doubt with solid masonry the winds that now blow through delicate 
tracery and over the projecting bays. 
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It stands four-square, the principal entrance towards the south, 
the famous terraces lying to the east. And these last are a testi- 
mony not only to the taste but to the piety of their designers. For 
they are fenced from the open park-land by terra-cotta mouldings in 
text which point the lessons of the flowers they guard. 

‘“The flower fadeth’’ warns the balustrade of the north side. 
“Behold the lilies of the field how they grow,” commands the 
eastern terrace; ‘‘ they toil not, neither do they spin, but yet I say 
unto you that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.”” The design is charmingly conceived and executed, but we 
must look farther back for its inception than the day when the 
terraces were begun. The date 1624 which the roof balusters out- 
line in stone is preceded by other texts, though these, the product 
of a more clerkly age, are in the Latin tongue. ‘‘ Except the Lord 
build the house, their labour is vain that build it,” they remind 
us; while over the great doorway which pierces Inigo Jones’s fagade 
‘Dominus custodiat introitum tuum” supplies a welcome. The 
pious inscriptions upon the roof doubtless gave similar ideas to the 
builders of the garden two centuries later. 

Within there is much that is as beautiful as without. The 
creator of the castle as it now stands, and his son the first Earl of 
Northampton, saw to that. But between them and the present day 
a period of neglect intervenes. This was due to the cause which 
half ruined many a proud family when political enthusiasms were 
too strong—a long-contested election. The Earl, who by financial 
forces brought in his chosen candidate for the borough of North- 
ampton in 1768, found himself—so the story goes—a hundred thou- 
sand pounds the poorer when the declaration of the poll was made. 
The loss struck hard upon Castle Ashby in timber, in furniture, and 
in upkeep. For years, while it was being recouped, little or nothing 
was done to beautify, or even to sustain, the home of the Comptons. 
But happily no trace of those days remains. Recent possessors have 
not stinted to make the house the beautiful thing it is. Of the 
rooms the great hall on the north is one of the most remarkable. 
Rich in panelling, crowned by a noble ceiling, and containing at one 
end an organ gallery, which is confronted by an oaken staircase and 
landing at the other, it is nearly seventy feet long. The huge fire- 
place is a magnificent example of the woodcarver’s art, abounding 
in allegorical figures and heraldic designs. In height, too, it is a 
most imposing chamber, well befitting the grey walls by which it is 
contained. 

Another famous room is named after King William the Third, 
who was entertained here in 1695. This is not upon the ground 
floor, but on the first story, filling the north-east angle of the house, 
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and a veritable picture gallery. It is unlike most of its counter- 
parts, however, as it is fully furnished and a room essentially to be 
lived in. Over fifty feet long, its size makes it as imposing as the 
great hall below; while the carved fireplace, brought from Sir John 
Spencer’s Elizabethan house in Canonbury, is a yet more beautiful 
and delicate example of a lost craftsmanship than the one already 
alluded to. The view from the windows across the lush herbage of 
the parks to the wooded islands of the Menagerie Lake is among 
the finest of the many to be obtained from any point of the 
building. 

The long gallery, filling the whole of the southern facade 
above the cloisters, is the work of Inigo Jones, and,is therefore of 
later date than the house as a whole. Here is much of the collec- 
tions of statuary, etc., made by the third Marquis, a traveller and a 
dilettante. This great room is over ninety feet long, rich in plas- 
tered mouldings and panellings, Corinthian columns and elaborate 
transverses, eloquent of the mind that designed it and of the 
sumptuous taste which carried it to completion. 

Much else there is at Castle Ashby worthy of inspection and 
remark, nothing more so than the great staircase, which has an 
originality all its own. The supporting pillars are trunks of trees 
twined and intertwined with carved ivy and creeper, while the 
balustrade is pierced into a thousand different patterns, things 
worthy of hours of study in themselves alone. In the sleeping 
rooms tapestries, panellings, mouldings are in profusion, all things 
of interest, but in detail foreign to the purpose of this article, 
which must concern itself with the ‘‘ without” rather than with 
fie) within.” 

Such, then, is this ‘‘ Home of Sport,” or, to be entirely accurate, 
of the Sportsmen whose concern is mainly with the woodland 
Chase which is dim in the distance. For duck-shooting on the 
chain of small lakes which fringes the Home Park is the only 
form of sport within easy reach of the front door. If pheasant 
or fox be the quarry, three grass miles stretch between the castle 
and the coverts. 

By every esthetic right of its position it should be surrounded 
by a deer park. A network of roads and rights of way has made 
this a practical impossibility. And yet the pity of it! How seemly 
it would be to see the bucks peeping through the tracery that 
divides the flower terraces from the pastures, how gracefully the 
herds would troop to drink in the lakes that lie below the curve of 
the swelling mead! It is an ideal that has been discussed more 
than once by more than one owner of the castle, but the enclosure 
remains where it was first made a hundred and thirty years ago, 
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three miles to the south, deeply girdled by interlacing woods. 
In these very woods, and in adjoining ones that have since dis- 
appeared, the deer ran wild and unrestrained prior to the year 
1774: 

That these deer were objects of Royal interest in times past 
seems certain. Names of quarters still remaining—such as King’s 
Standing, etc.—are proof of it. The Chase, extending unbroken 
through Horton Woods to Salcey Forest—which last is Crown land 
to this day—was doubtless the scene of many a brilliant display of 
venery. Perhaps King Hal’s voice rang in loud and masterful 
hulloa down the glades, while later Queen Bess may have goaded 
with quip and innuendo the hard-riding gallants who sought her 
favour. The wild deer still haunt the scene of these exploits. 
Whether they are descendants of those who from time to time have 
escaped from the tame herd, or are bred in unbroken line from re- 
calcitrants who evaded capture a century and a half ago, it is hardly 
possible to say. There they are, however, in dwindling numbers, 
but sufficient to move to wicked words the farmers upon whose 
mangold, barley, or lucerne they levy toll. 

More than one antlered head has fallen to the sound of a mid- 
night shot, when the moon has been high, and when the injured one 
has set his wrongs before his sleep. Some ten years ago, too, a 
couple perished in more sporting fashion. A pack of harriers— 
Major Wickham’s from Barnwell—drew the Chase in this unaccus- 
tomed quest, and pretty it was to watch the thickets give up the 
plucky little fallow bucks to take the hedges in their stride. Alas, 
though, for thoughts of a run! Two were pulled down before a 
dozen fields were passed, two sought and found refuge in other 
woods, and all gave evidence enough that their untrained muscles 
were no match for the wiry little pack that hustled them. 

In these degenerate days the pheasant replaces the buck, 
the charge of No. 5 the crossbow. There is good shooting to be 
had at Castle Ashby, and plenty of it, but the watchword of the 
present Marquis of Northampton, owner of the Chase and sur- 
rounding estate, is quality and not quantity. To this end he 
is using, and will doubtless use again, the axe. What a boon it 
would be on many a shoot if others would follow his example ! 

Formerly both undergrowth and timber were far too thick; 
rides were not sufficiently wide; and birds, with the guile of experi- 
ence, skipped mockingly from thicket to thicket. Now it is inter- 
esting to note, from the few alterations made, the growing effect. 
The pheasants are forgetting to ‘‘club’”’; they no longer knock the 
cap off a man’s head at a hot corner. On Collier’s Hearn and 
Denton Wood beats, to particularise, they come as high as any 
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sporting heart could wish. Given a rousing south-easterly gale, and 
they come perhaps a trifle higher than is convenient. 

So far bags have been modest, an average of a little over eight 
hundred per day being the most achieved. But when of this total 
only a few score are ‘‘ soodlers **—the local name for the low-flying 
pusillanimous bird—the bag, in many minds, compares favourably 
with more than one “‘ mop” of three thousand head. People have 
discovered that the acme of shooting enjoyment does not consist in 
exchanging one red-hot gun for another, and they are realising that 
few sensations can compare with that of viewing a fine old cock 
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poised against the sky with a clear killing space of thirty yards 
between bough and bough. They have recognised, indeed, that 
only one thrill excels it, and that is to see the same bird drop his 
smitten head, describe a graceful curve with his lifeless body, and 
fall inert and motionless among the bracken. To bring this culmi- 
nation to your hopes you must hold well ahead on many a beat in 
Denton Wood, or more particularly when the birds breast a 
southerly wind from the rise in Northampton Copse to gain Collier’s 
Hearn. They will wing over a good hundred, or it may be a 
hundred and twenty, feet above your head. 
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Formerly a great deal of the shooting partook of the nature of 
a drive to a finish for both beaters and guns. Half the beats in a 
morning were given over to forcing the birds towards certain recog- 
nised rises, the shooting of the quarters that lay between being but 
“incidental,” so to speak, to the attainment of the goal of the after- 
noon. Lord Northampton sees no reason why each and every 
quarter should not be as good as its fellows. Where drives exist 
they have, if necessary, been widened; where they were lacking 
they have been hewn. And he purposes going further. Where 
they are unnecessary they are to be filled up, and others, more to 
the point, inserted. Though pheasant-shooting must always be 
a more or less artificial sport, there is no reason to neglect such 
advantages as the natural contour of the ground supplies. To 
make your thickest growth upon rising ground and your stands in 
the dips between would, one might think, be the obvious desire 
of every gunner. Yet how many men endeavour to adjust their 
shooting to existing conditions as they find them, when a pair of 
eyes and ordinary intelligence must be shouting to them of where 
and how to lop and prune, of when to plant or drain! The 
difference between a day in the Denton Wood now and a few 
years ago is already marked, and not only in the quality of the 
shooting but in the bags—a proof, as many will tell you, that the 
rocketer is easier than the low-flyer. And the sense of unsports- 
manlike guilt that haunts us as we knock down a real ‘“‘sitter”’ 
takes all pleasure from the shooting of him. 

It would be tedious to reader and writer alike to give a detailed 
description of any one day’s shooting in the coverts of the Chase. 
But perhaps a slight sketch of drives on the two principal beats— 
Collier’s Hearn and Denton Wood—would be illustrative of the 
ideals aimed at, and not without interest. The bag on these two 
beats on the first round this year was between fifteen hundred and 
sixteen hundred head. The third skimming round was for cocks 
alone, the second round of cocks and a few hens having been 
taken at Christmas, when between five and six hundred fell. We 
got about 135 third time through, and they were well worth 
getting. 

A roaring north-wester was blowing, and Phillips, the head 
keeper, was by no means pessimistic on the subject. ‘‘ It'll lift 
them! ’”’ he remarked tersely, and his words were verified. Not only 
did it lift them, but sent them whizzing over our heads at a most 
luscious speed. The first quarter driven was Northampton Copse, 
and the pheasants had to cross an open field, varying in breadth 
from two hundred to five hundred yards, to wing from covert to 
covert. Adda bright and eye-searing sun, and the fact that hens, 
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which are passing in their hundreds, have to be let severely alone, 
and you will see that a very sportsmanlike combination of quickness, 
perception, steadiness, and ‘‘ swing ” is necessary to single out and 
snatch down those haughty cocks from their pride of place in the 
upper air. How they travel! One’s eyes are needed for one’s own 
business alone, and how my neighbours fared I have but a dim 
impression; but of the half-dozen obtained by myself I can vouch 
that but one lay less than two hundred yards from where he 
was killed. 

So much for the first beat. The second is like unto it, save 
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that, as the open field is triangular in shape, the guns have to stand 
‘‘cat-cornered”’ to each other in the shape of an L, and a bird may 
escape one line of guns to perish at the hands of their colleagues. 
We stand with our backs to the wood that the pheasants are seek- 
ing: thus an instant’s hesitation in selecting the “right spot” is 
fatal. The branches screen the departing bird that has passed too 
far beyond one’s shoulder, and the unavailing charge rattles harm- 
lessly into the twigs. The very first cock is an exemplification. 
My neighbour courteously waits for me; I for him. Result—no 
mortality and mutual explanations. So into the woods, and along 
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a drive edged with firs. There is killing space, but a bare minimum. 
Birds must be taken at the exact centre of the open or not at all. 
It is an entirely different form of shooting from that enjoyed in the 
open, but pleasantly exciting, and for the pheasants—to judge by 
results—less fatal. Out again into the open to reverse the first 
drive of the morning, where the birds face the wind and the gunners 
the direct sun, and leave us at the end of the beat with a sense of 
having aimed at pink ostriches skimming through a bath of molten 
steel. One’s eyes ache with the merciless glare of it. 

So through beat after beat the same fashion is repeated. 
Here are open stands, where there is time for slow judgment and 
cool deliberation; there we have to take our chance with a speed 
of decision that can only come of knack or by practice of long 
endeavour. Now a woodcock rouses the line of guns to emula- 
tion: twice a covey, sheltering in the woods from the sting of 
the gale, rises aggravatingly to turn over the beaters’ heads, and 
rabbits or an occasional hare dart in scared twistings from tussock 
to tussock. By two o’clock we have cleared the lower woods 
and earned our lunch before attacking the famous ‘‘dip”’ in the 
Denton beat. 

This, owing to the fact that the periodical cuttings have for the 
present left the birds little harbourage, is at present not a great 
stand. But a short year or two ago it provided, and will provide 
again, the cream of Castle Ashby sport. The wood is situated upon 
three parallel slopes, with wide rides cutting the timber of the 
vales between. Needless to say that birds which rise early and 
soar from Ausway into Whiston Pike—as the two principal quarters 
are known—are at a height to gratify the skill of whosoever can 
reach and bring them down. And they are little less high—higher, 
indeed, if the wind be easterly—on the return journey. A hundred 
birds neatly killed from out of the ‘‘dip” are worth ten thou- 
sand low-flyers mopped in a twenty-foot ride between covert and 
covert. Denton Wood, if it has been your day “out,” is an 
experience that you will recall with intense pleasure to the evening 
of your days. 

The two other principal beats—Easton and the Bark Barns— 
provide very equivalent sport, and much the same bags. The total 
for the first round of the four last year was twenty-eight hundred 
head. 

To pass to another form of sport—duck-shooting. At this, 
again, bags rule low and aspirations are modest; but what birds 
they are when one gets them! A low-flyer is practically a rank 
impossibility. Each drive takes place over a fringe of skirting 
trees, and the duck for the most part have had a hundred to three 
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hundred yards of law to rise in. Onthe Park Pond, the highest of 
the half-dozen driven, they rise below the terra-cotta bridge, a 
quarter of a mile beyond the causeway upon which the guns stand. 
By the time the first shot is fired they are from thirty to forty yards 
in the air. At this height a few No. 3 shot under the chin may 
cause a mallard to reconsider his plans, and purposes, but often 
his long neck seems to pass scatheless through the killing circle, 
and little he flinches at half-a-dozen pellets on his shot-resisting 
breast. How tenacious of life he is! A bird smitten at this drive 
has fully a hundred and fifty feet to fall, the dam upon which the 
guns stand being forty feet above the Menagerie Pond behind them. 
The thud with which he smites earth or water sounds as if he must 
have ‘‘ dislocated his immortal soul,’”’ as Mark Twain puts it, yet 
with cheerful quacks he bustles across the surface of the water or 
the grass of the slopes to gain the fringing rushes at the pond edge, 
and distracts the impulsive retrievers with his divings. Scarcely a 
drive passes but one or two strong swimmers protract operations 
through a quarter of an hour that is punctuated with the splashes 
of dog and bird. These active resisters being accounted for, the 
guns make their way across the fields to the plantation at the far 
end of Grendon Quarter Pond. 

This drive has its possibilities of failure. A public road runs 
near it on the north. The drivers begin at the western end. 
Should the birds be flushed and in coming forward confront 
pedestrians or carts upon the highway, they are exceedingly likely 
to turn. Many of them have doubtless been originally disturbed 
from the Park Pond, and they wheel back towards their old haunts, 
taking others with them. Result—no shooting. 

This drive over, the guns stroll down the banks of the Grendon 
Quarter and take place as best they may under cover of the planta- 
tion which divides them from the banks of the Scotland Pond. It 
is difficult for the outlying guns to take their stands unseen. The 
man who endeavours, for instance, to gain the cover afforded by the 
boat-house must use guile. With a far-away expression in his eyes 
he strolls directly away from the ponds up the drive in the direction 
of the castle, the ducks which fringe the islands in the middle of 
the Scotland Lake viewing him with suspicion till he is out of sight. 
Then, keeping one of the old park elms as much as possible between 
him and his line of advance, he doubles back, and with luck gains 
a good position unseen. If on the other hand he is careless, he 
spoils the drive, not only for himself but for his companions. The 
duck rise in a harsh, complaining mob, and seek the upper realms 
of air without giving a single chance, while with wrath in their 
hearts sinner and sinned-against walk three-quarters of a mile to 
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take up their places in the thick spinney that entirely surrounds 
what is known as the Engine Pond—a broad, shallow lake, the 
waters of which are used to drive a ram and supply other waters 
from a spring to the house and village above. 

Here there is practically no loophole for things to go wrong. 
The pond is absolutely encircled by a screen of high trees. Nota 
soul save the beaters need show himself till the drive is over. The 
birds must come over the guns, provided that there are four (three 
will almost do it) to cover each avenue of escape. They must also 
come high to clear the surrounding trees, and, best of all, the 
wounded birds have no chance to be divers. They fall of necessity 
on the land, frequently hitting the branch or trunk of one of the tall 
poplars, and it is comparatively seldom that one is picked up with 
much signs of life in it. This drive being accomplished we return 
again to our original stand at the Park Pond to resume operations 
de novo, unless duck are spied upon the Menagerie. Then the Park 
Pond is neglected, the guns stand behind a row of lofty poplars, and 
the birds soar over magnificently through one of the three gaps for 
which they invariably make. After which the Grendon Quarter 
again, and so on as before. No enormous bag has been made, but 
each dropping bird has sent a little thrill of satisfaction through 
his slayer’s pulses. Lifted high by the screening trees which 
guard the stands at every drive, he has been thoroughly worth 
the killing, and has been pulled down from an eminence seldom 
attained by a rocketing pheasant. 

So much for shooting; for of partridges we have little to say. 
The lands of the Chase are heavy clays, and the little brown bird 
haunts them in numbers that are comparatively scanty. Small 
drives, interspersed with the shooting of outlying spinneys, make 
many pleasant days, but the resulting bags of thirty or forty brace, 
with.a few couple of pheasants, are not sufficiently noteworthy to 
invite much comment in the days of huge slaughters and Hungarian 
importations. There is plenty of good sport to be got on the 
stubbles round Yardley Chase, but one gun will suffice you in the 
getting of it. There is no need of six barrels and two loaders. 

To turn, then, to hunting. Castle Ashby is so situated that 
the pick can be taken of three hunts: the Oakley, the Pytchley, and 
the Grafton, the Chase being neutral to the first and last of these, 
and providing the inauguration of many an old-fashioned run. 

I use the adjective advisedly. The strenuous half-hour or 
forty minutes at best pace and without a check seldom comes the 
way of those who attend the meets on this side of the county. The 
reason is simple. Woodlands abound, and it would test the 
ingenuity of a fox to avoid shelter as he passes over the intervening 
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lands between spinney, copse, and forest. Yet this does not neces- 
sarily imply the safety of his brush. In talking over the matter 
with a hunting friend a day or two ago he reminded me how on one 
occasion we ran a fox for one hundred minutes without leaving the 
woods, without anything that could be called a check, and ended 
with a triumphant kill after having passed through nearly every 
quarter within two miles of the centre of the deer park. And there 
have been many other days, brimmed with interest, that have 
opened in Cowper’s Oak Woods, Easton Cold Oak, and other 
well-known coverts that are embraced by the girdle of Castle Ashby 
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Ride—a long grass road that encloses the estate in a rough circle, 
beginning at the door of the mansion and returning thither from the 
opposite direction after many wanderings. The opportunities for 
seeing hound-work are almost unique. Sitting patiently upon your 
horse in some central “star,” the hunt passes from ride to ride, the 
fox being bustled in an ever-widening circle that eventually thrusts 
him into the open, to stretch himself in a fast quarter of an hour to 
Stoke Wood, Salcey, Horton, or one of the score of copses that dot 
the countryside. Two days illustrative of the opposite poles of 
this woodland hunting are vivid in my recollection. In the first a 
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midday fox was patiently pushed from quarter to quarter, emerging 
at last into the open, and giving a breezy twenty minutes to Stoke. 
From here we followed him in little bursts over sound going and 
quick fencing to Easton. Thence across the open by Horn Woods | 
to Bozeat; out again, skirting Old Pond Close and by way of two 
or three inconsiderable spinneys and half an hour’s running to 
Lavendon. Then by various plantations and copses, checking, 
hitting it off, losing it again, but steadily keeping his line, till late 
in the afternoon we faced the distant prospect of Odell Woods away 
in Bedfordshire, with every chance of a straight run toa kill. Our 
hopes were justified. At the falling of the dusk in Odell Woods 
tired hounds ran into the tiredest fox it has ever been my luck to 
look upon. Poor brute! After the sport he had shown we could 
almost have wished him escape and the safety of deep earths, though 
on the other hand if ever hounds deserved blood it was those who 
had stuck to their line through four hours of patient working. And 
I doubt if he could have run another hundred yards if a Milner’s 
safe had been at his disposal. 

The other picture framed in my memory is vastly different. 
Sitting quiescent in a “‘star,’’ forty horsemen watched the hunt 
revolve round and round them in a circle the diameter of which 
could have been little over three hundred yards. The fox might 
have been on a tether. The pack strung out behind him in a 
lengthening line, the leading hounds gaining, the stragglers losing 
ground, till it is no exaggeration to say that if the hindmost of the 
pack had had the presence of mind to turn suddenly, there would 
have been no way of escape for reynard save down his throat. They 
made an almost perfect circle, the pack and the fox, and reminded 
me of the national Balkan dance, the Kolo, where the growing ring 
of performers always leaves a small gap for newcomers to join at. 
It was the fox-hunt of the Hippodrome in extenso. 

Hunting, by a natural train of thought, leads us to the kindred 
sport of steeplechasing, and thus to The Elms, Mr. Bletsoe’s 
home and stables on the Denton side of the Chase, and his wide- 
acred training ground in the very heart of it. Pretty it is to see the 
long line of hooded ’chasers wind down the wooded alleys between 
their stables and the open parkland dotted with gorse hurdles. 
Ona May morning the sunlight dappling the rides with alternate 
gleam and shadow, the dew white upon the bracken, the grass 
velvet-soft to the passing hoofs—there are few training grounds in 
England that show such surroundings. And what a contrast to this 
picture is made when one thinks of the wild March morning three 
years ago that saw Grudon, bred, trained, and owned by the master 
of The Elms, sally out to win one of the most notable Nationals 
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of the century! What a great heart the horse had in him, and what 
a tribute the day was to Arthur Nightingall’s determination and 
pluck! In a blinding storm of snow, over snow-bound jumps, the 
son of Old Buck romped home a four-lengths winner in time that 
shamed many another performance over the soundest turf and 
through flooding sunshine. It was such an essentially ‘‘ British ”’ 
performance—the stubborn, unflustered, unswerving way in which 
that indomitable pair covered that four and a half miles of Arctic 
course, leaving that irritable, uncertain, but much-fancied stable 
companion, Barsac, nowhere. It was a great day for Northampton- 
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shire ; but Grudon has won honours that testify even more than that 
chiefest one to his wholesome spirit and enduring soul. In ’98, 
within the same week he won a hurdle-race at Chepstow and the 
Champion Steeplechase at Liverpool—a performance remarkable 
enough in itself, considering how little the two classes of racing 
have in common. But at Liverpool he ‘ giltedged”’ his perform- 
ance. He took one of his jumps in mid-course reading a news- 
paper ! 

That there is little exaggeration in this way of putting it the 
following anecdote from his rider, Mr. Morgan Bletsoe, will show. 
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“It was a horribly windy day,” he told me, ‘‘ and things were 
flying right and left. Suddenly, as I was about two hundred yards 
from the next fence a sheet about the size of a penny paper came 
swooping down the course wide open, and clamped itself upon 
Grudon’s knees and chest. I told myself that there was nothing for 
it but a fall, and wondered how soon it must come. Grudon didn’t 
quiver an eyelid, galloped steadily on, rose and took the fence un- 
falteringly, the sheet rustling under his chin, and then, as another 
gust whisked it away, continued his unaltered stride and won. It 
didn’t seem as if he cared two winks of an eye whether the paper 
was there or whether it was not!’’ Are there many horses with that 
imperturbability in their blood? I think not, and Grudon has no 
special claim to it by parentage at any rate. His sire, Old Buck, 
twice changed hands on account of his savagery, though less than a 
month after Mr. Bletsoe bought him it is only just tosay that a child 
could have played with him. He still stands to-day in the box 
beside his famous son, and but for his sunken temples might pass 
for a stripling with all his battles before him rather than for the 
veteran of a score of years that he 1s. 

From The Elms, too, Barsac has gone out more than once to 
try his luck at Aintree, and nothing, many will tell you, has stood 
between him and victory but his own uncertain temper. Four years 
ago he ran second to Ambush. He has run second, indeed, almost 
exasperatingly often, and on each occasion he lacked nothing more 
vital than the will, so his jockeys might justifiably think, to be first. 
Watched at his home gallops, all things seemed possible; but I do 
not think many riders would have cared to be up with a newspaper 
across jis knees. 

Here, too, is Denton, by Old Buck out of Silt, a colt that is to 
repeat his half-brother’s triumphs and more. So hopes Mr. Bletsoe 
in his optimistic moods, and there is a curious likeness between the 
horses. Time alone can show, and the youngster will not lack 
luck for want of wishing. In a box in another yard is Rubio, 
Major Pennant’s Californian horse, of which something good may 
reasonably be hoped, seeing that he has started but three times 
and won.in each case—an encouraging record. Here is Cavil, 
belonging to Mr. Charles Pennant, winner of the Household Brigade 
Cup with 13st. 2 lb. up, and winner also of no fewer than nineteen 
other races to justify the judgment which purchased him. Others 
there are: Hesitation, Lecco, various youngsters with perhaps a 
win or two to their names, some with the sheet blank before them. 
All the beautiful chances of the ’chasing life open to them; all the 
joy of the unexpected awaiting them. For the battle is not always 
to the strong. Grudon asa colt was a weakling that for six weeks 
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lay unstirring on his side, milk-fed, accounted a ‘‘ wastrel’? and 
nothing worth. And this is the stalwart that faced the snowstorms 
of Liverpool unflustered. 

But the Tale of the Horse would stretch this article into more 
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pages than the Editor could view with patience. Stories ot Rough- 
side, Censor, and a host of others may be learned from Mr. Bletsoe 
himself by any who stray on a summer morning up through the deer 
park to gain the training ground at the far end of the four-mile 
avenue. And it is a notable example of how various forms of sport 
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dovetail into each other on the Castle Ashby estate. For inside 
the long gallop the keepers are feeding pheasants amid rows of 
pens, while beneath the shadow of the woodlands that edge the 
course the rabbits are sedately trimming their whiskers, regardless 
of the horses as they thunder past. 

It is a picture that may well conclude this short description of 
an estate that does not vie with any of the “abnormal”? Homes 
of Sport. We have no speciality in Yardley Chase, but we claim 
that we see as much of varied sport as most people. We do not 
slaughter three thousand head in a day; hounds do not run clean 
away from their fields to finish fifteen-mile points alone. But we 
have many pleasant days among the coverts, be it with gun or with 
hound. Partridges give us all the sport that men of modest aspira- 
tions can desire: rabbits are merely a question of how often and 
how many. Ducksarea stop-gap for the gunner from August to 
February. For the armchair sportsman there is always the 
training ground, and for the humanitarian a neat little private nine- 
hole golf course. At Castle Ashby there is no need to be dull. 

Iam much indebted to Mr. R. G. Scriven for leave to use the 
accompanying photographs. 
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BY o“RAPIER? 


ONLY those who, as the phrase goes, ‘‘ have to do”’ with horses can 
realise the anxieties and disappointments, together with the few 
agreeable surprises and satisfactions, which beset the lot of owner, 
trainer—and manager, if the more or less proud proprietor of the 
animals has a friend who supervises his racing affairs. Some time 
since the hoardings used to be covered with pictures of a boy, and 
the question, pictorially answered, ‘‘ What will he become?” One 
set of illustrations showed him on the downward path, the other 
on the upward, all depending, apparently, upon whether he read 
and duly studied Messrs. Blank’s encyclopedias of learning and 
morality. And so it is with the young racehorse—except, of course, 
that he is not supposed to pursue the same branches of education. 
He may succeed and live to enjoy all the luxuries in which equine 
nature most revels; or he may fail, and be coerced over the sticks 
in selling hurdle-races till he finds his way between the shafts of a 
cab. It all depends upon capacity, disposition, and a modicum 
of luck. 

There are times when the owner is convinced that he has at 
last found a treasure. The young one, good-looking to begin with, 
grows the right way; he moves well, is placid and generous, 
suggests the possession of a turn of speed when first just jumped off 
for a couple of furlongs to give him a general idea of racing, and at 
length, when regularly tried, does what is asked of him handsomely, 
not sprawling about and going to pieces at the critical moment 
when the pinch comes. Then it is that the owner congratulates 
himself on having engaged the youngster well. He is in the Derby 
and in all sorts of good races, and why shouldn’t he win his share 
of them? So at length he goes to the post in public, canters down 
the course, with ears pricked, glancing from one side to the other 
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at the unaccustomed scene, the movement and bustle of the meeting. 
He reaches the start, rather perplexed at the strange company, 
sticks his nose against the webbing of the barrier, a familiar 
business, and duly jumps off, to vindicate the opinion of his friends 
and land the money they have invested on him notwithstanding that 
it is his first time out. 

That is all very charming—the visions of future successes till 
after a long and victorious career he retires to take up his posi- 
tion at the stud are agreeably rosy; but truly the sport of racing, 
like love, according to the example quoted in the Eton Latin 
Grammar, has in it less of honey than of gall. I do not know which 
is more exasperating, a colt or filly who fails from the first, or one 
who wins good races and then goes to pieces, ‘‘ trains off” for some 
unfathomable reason, and becomes worthless for racing purposes. 
If the animal go wrong in wind or joints, break down, or even 
decline to gallop, at least the owner knows where he is. It is 
vexatious, but can’t be helped. More irritating still is it when the 
creature looks well, moves well, does well, but ceases to win from no 
ascertainable cause ; and yet how often this happens! 

I was very young at the game in 1882, when, however, I had 
a horse—or to be accurate I should say half a horse, for it was a 
partnership concern—in William Day’s stable, then rendered notable 
by the recent exploits of Foxhall. There was also in the stable a 
chestnut filly called Captive Queen, by Scottish Chief; and I did not 
want anyone to tell me what would win the chief races of the 
season, together with, next year, the One Thousand Guineas, Oaks, 
Leger, Coronation Stakes, and a few trifles of that kind. She had 
her contemporary Rookery to beat, it was true, and there was no 
denying the merit of that great, fine, long-striding daughter of 
Hampton and Hippodrome; but I regarded Captive Queen as 
peerless, and looked forward eagerly to the meeting of the pair in 
the National Breeders’ Produce Stakes at Sandown, where both 
were going to run. I confidently told friends that Captive Queen 
would win, and they were much amused at the idea, for nothing was 
thought of except Rookery, Archer up, 3 to ron. As for Captive 
Queen she was at 100 to 6, or 20 to I if you were particular. But 
all the same my tip came off, for Tom Cannon had just a neck the 
better of the big bay, and my ideas about the chief events of next 
year seemed amply confirmed. That was of course my ignorance 
of the subject; for I did not realise the all-importance of weight. 
Captive Queen had won a very pretty race—races are pretty when 
you back the winner, and something more than pretty when you 
back it at 16 to 1—but she was receiving no less than glb., and I 
gradually came to comprehend that Rookery was a 7 lb. better 
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animal. She had won four of the six races in which she had run 
previously, and was soon to beat such good animals as Adriana, 
Highland Chief, and Narcissa (who ‘‘did’’ Geheimniss at Ascot), so 
I pinned my faith to her, vice Captive Queen deposed. The way to 
fortune next year was obviously to back Rookery for all the mares’ 
races—and some others—or if she were absent, to back Captive 
Queen ; but I was to learn something I had never suspected about 
two-year-old fillies as three-year-olds. The two reappeared in the 
One Thousand, Rookery favourite at 3 to 1; and both finished in 
the ruck. Afterwards Rookery went to the post on ten occasions, 
to be badly beaten each time. Captive Queen ran once only and 
finished ‘‘down the course.’ It struck me as perfectly amazing, and 
I remember suggesting this view of the case to the late Duke of 
Beaufort, my kindly mentor in racing affairs; but he smiled and 
told me that it was nothing in the least out of the common, quoting 
a string of instances, of which I only call to mind Lady Elizabeth. 
She ran thirteen times as a two-year-old and won twelve, just failing 
to give 10lb. to Green Sleeve and 71b. to Rosicrucian in the Middle 
Park Plate; but next year she never won a race. 

How often we have seen the same thing since! Mr. J.B. Leigh 
should be eloquent on this subject. He owned Rookery, and sending 
her to Galopin, Flyaway was the result. She started her career by 
winning a £5,000 race, the Portland Stakes, at Leicester (1891), and 
won good races, including the July Stakes, afterwards, though perhaps 
it was a defeat which chiefly stamps her excellence, for, trying to 
give Orme no less a weight than 12 lb.—g lb. and sex allowance— 
she ran him to three-quarters of a length, in the Richmond Stakes 
at Goodwood. That was an extraordinary performance, and 
Mr. Leigh may well have thought that she would compensate him 
for the sore disappointment her dam had occasioned as a three- 
year-old; but, on the contrary, she followed that dam’s example 
with scrupulous exactitude, never winning a shilling the next year. 
Wood Pigeon, who has made some stir this autumn, is, as many 
readers will be aware, her grandson. 

There were equine giants in the land in 1885: Ormonde, 
Minting, The Bard, Saraband, Kendal, Gay Hermit, Sunrise, and 
others, amongst whom that good mare. Philosophy was prominent. 
She was reported to be much the same animal as The Bard, and 
that meant something altogether out of the common, for the gallant 
little white-ticked chestnut stuck most gallantly to the mighty 
Ormonde for a thrilling hundred yards or more towards the finish 
of the Derby. Odds of 2 to 1 were laid on Philosophy in her first 
race at Newmarket, and having won this she took the Whitsuntide 
Plate of 3,000 sovs. at Manchester; the Acorn Stakes (100 to 6 on) ; 
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the Midsummer Plate of 1,000 sovs. at Windsor; another thousand- 
pound stake at Manchester; the Lavant; and was then beaten by 
Cataract in receipt of 17 1b., and in the Champagne at Doncaster 
by Minting; but though he would probably always have beaten her, 
the rest of the form here was altogether wrong. A really good filly 
as a two-year-old; but though she did not fail absolutely next 
season, her only success, gained by a head, was in a race worth 
£297. That is failure to all intents and purposes, and perhaps Mamia 
is good enough, though not first-class, to be included. I am 
afraid I caused a well-known bookmaker considerable uneasiness in 
connection with this daughter of Speculum and Mayfly. 

I happened to be lunching late at hospitable Danebury on the 
day of the Hurstbourne Stakes, my only companion at the table 
being Tom Jennings, and I naturally asked him what horses he 
had brought. Mamia was one of them. 

‘But Jack o’ Lantern must win that race, surely ?”’ I observed. 

‘“‘T suppose he will,” ‘‘ Young Tom,” as he was then called, 
answered; ‘“‘but it 1s not such a certainty as some people seem to 
think. I make out that he has only about 3lb. in hand on the 
book, and Tom Cannon on his own course is always worth a bit.” 

When the race came on I watched the saddling, and chatted 
for a few minutes with the two Toms, the owner and trainer and 
the jockey; and when Mamia left the paddock to canter I went to 
the rails of the members’ stand, where the bookmakers were offering 
to take 8 to 1, to have a modest investment on the filly, very much 
on the off-chance. A couple of men who had noticed me talking to 
the Toms heard me take 10 to 1, and thinking I knew something, 
followed suit. Apparently they told their friends, for quite a string 
of backers came to invest their twos and fives on Mamia, and she 
won by three-quarters of a length. My friend the bookmaker was 
hurt, having had to borrow in order to pay his ready-money 
customers, and he—no doubt correctly enough—attributed to me 
the fact that there had been quite a little rush on the winner. 

Minting Queen! An even-money chance for the Brocklesby, 
and ‘‘won in a canter by two lengths” the verdict: an 8 to I on 
chance for the Sefton Park Plate, a winner at Sandown, at New- 
market—Fitzwilliam Plate, 3 to 1 on—at Gatwick; not quite able 
to give the speedy Milford 7lb., but resuming her successes at 
Epsom, where indeed she frightened all but one away, and then 
carrying off the Fernhill Stakes at Ascot. Not an ordinary sort of 
Brocklesby winner this, one would suppose, but a failure after her 
two-year-old season. 

Saintly! Winner of the Woodcote; second, just beaten, in the 
Coventry; winner of the Sandown National Breeders’ Produce Stakes 
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of 5,000 sovs., and of the Goodwood Rous Memorial, as of the 
Buckenham at headquarters; but then the promising daughter of 
St. Simon and Lonely ceased to perform—no good afterwards. 

Lord Dudley’s Formidable always struck me as something very 
special. She was beaten twice in her first season in seven attempts, 
but it was no sort of discredit to finish a neck and a short head 
behind Riviera (a great two-year-old in a great season of two-year- 
olds) and Heaume for the Portland Stakes of 5,000 sovs. at Leicester ; 
and when Semolina beat her three-quarters of a length in the Free 
Handicap, the winner had an advantage of 5 1b., so that the second 
was really the better of the pair. She looked like training on, and 
that is where appearances were wholly deceptive, for she ran eight 
times as a three-year-old and thrice as a four-year-old without 
scoring once. 

This—188g—was Signorina’s year, and those who saw this 
wonderful filly win her nine races, including the Middle Park Plate, 
will never forget what sort of a mare she was. Weare all full of 
Pretty Polly now, and it is natural that we should be, but whether 
Signorina is not the best two-year-old filly that ever ran.is an open 
question—to which there can be no possible answer. She cannot 
be put down as one of the many who have done nothing later in life, 
for though she only scrambled home once as a three-year-old, 
beating a creature of no account, her only opponent, she won a 
second race the next year, and that was the Lancashire Plate, in 
which she beat the then two-year-old Orme. 

I must not forget Geheimniss’s daughter Omladina, who won 
four of her five races, one of them being the Champagne at Don- 
caster, and on the other occasion was second for the Middle Park 
Plate. This was the result :— 


Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s St. Frusquin, 9st. 3 1b. ... ot oes Ta bratveed 
D. of Westminster’s Omladina, gst. ... nas = aoe tsainOonas> 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales’s Persimmon: g st. i lier Se a watts a 


2to 1 Persimmon, 5 to 2 Omladina, 4 to 1 St. Frusquin. Won by half a length, 
four lengths between second and third. 


This we may really call being beaten without being absolutely 
disgraced! But next year she could only scramble home once. 

Numerous other instances come to mind, but I wil] only 
mention two: Game Chick in 1go1, and Fiancée last year. When 
the daughter of Gallinule and Tierce did not win she was always 
thereabouts—second twice to Duke of Westminster for the New 
Stakes at Ascot and the Richmond at Goodwood, second to 
St. Windeline, receiving weight, and when third at Sandown giving 
away huge amounts. Half a dozen good races she won; but next 
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year she tried nine times and was successful once, the struggle 
emphasising her utter deterioration, for Cerillo gave her 10 lb. and ran 
her to aneck. As for Fiancée, she won all her three races last year ; 
and though it is true that Vergia ran her to a head at Goodwood, 
the latter was distinctly smart just then, and had 7 lb. the best of the 
weights; but Fiancée’s performances this season have been melan- 
choly. She it was whom those quaint scribes who sum up two- 
year-old form every year in order to find the winner of the One 
Thousand Guineas and the Oaks selected in the largest type at 
their command as likely to win the classic races at Newmarket and 
Epsom, or at any rate seriously to hustle Pretty Polly, whose claims 
were of course not to be ignored. We shall read it all again ina 
few weeks, this scrupulously careful summing up of the two-year-old 
fillies’ form; we shall have disquisitions on Pamflete, Costly Lady, 
Full Cry, Galantine, Verdiana, Désirée, Graceful, Grandiflora, etc., 
the form worked out to pounds if not to ounces, and a big-letter 
‘selection’ indicated as the result of much mathematics. I sup- 
pose the gentlemen who write these articles are smiling more or 
less loudly at their readers as they pen their calculations, but ‘“‘ it’s 
an ill wind,” etc., and though there is now no ante-post betting on 
the big fillies’ races I suppose some foolish readers recollect and the 
ring benefits in consequence. 

So far we have only considered the fillies of a certain age; but 
you are not to suppose, as Louis Stevenson used to say, that the 
colts are not extremely perplexing and exasperating also. 

How little we know! Mr. J. B. Leigh won a number of races 
with Rookery, vide previous pages, and her children have won also; 
and yet it is probable that he would have been happier on balance 
had Rookery never been born. A son of hers was The Deemster. 
Just before Ascot, 1890, I was taken to see this colt—my recollec- 
tions of his dam gave him interest to me—and was informed, or rather 
I should say gathered, that he would win the Coventry Stakes at 
Ascot. One does not ask indiscreet questions when being taken round 
a stable. JI am arranging a series of authoritative articles on the 
‘Unwritten Laws of Sport’”—the etiquette to be observed—and 
will not here discuss this matter, which furnishes a sort of text. But 
I was told that the horse was well, and would run next week. The 
Frenchman, M. E. Blanc’s Le Butard, might or might not be 
dangerous; there did not seem much else to beat, as Siphonia was off — 
colour. Nineteen went to the post, and The Deemster won—though 
only by a head from Siphonia. Next he failed by two heads to 
give 10lb. to Fuse and Siphonia, and Flodden Field, a black colt 
with the gift of going, beat him half a length in receipt of glb. The 
Deemster was considered certain to do great things next year, but 
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—there are many “buts” in this article—he never won again. 
Like many other people who have access to pen, ink, paper, and a 
printing press, I have written many foolish things; I have neverthe- 
less on no occasion gone so far as to suggest that keeping racehorses 
was a remunerative business for anyone except a rich man who 
does not want the money and who consequently gets hold of an 
Isinglass, a Donovan, a La Fléche, an Orme, a St. Frusquin, a 
Flying Fox, a Rock Sand, or a Pretty Polly. If you happen to be 
that sort of man you will breed or find a good horse and it will win 
you from £25,000 to £40,000 as a matter of course: if you area 
poor man to whom money is an object you will be indiscreet if you 
anticipate the possession of flyers. These reflections are altogether 
apart from and beside the owner of The Deemster; but does it not 
seem singular that such a horse, tried a real good one, and giving 
evidence of the correctness of the trial by winning such a race as 
the Coventry Stakes, should have one solitary success to his credit 
throughout his Turf career ? 

I am not writing of horses that go wrong in wind or limb, and 
so the Middle Park winners—Beauclerc, Beaudesert, St. Louis, and 
Macheath—do not come into the consideration: it is curious how 
at that particular period Middle Park winners did go wrong. Nor 
do two good Danebury horses who would have made great names 
for themselves had all gone well with them, Fritz and Sigmophone, 
serve to point a moral or adorn a tale. It would bore the reader to 
enter into forgotten form. Sigmophone became a hopeless roarer, 
and Fritz, a mad horse, who suffered from rheumatism, was not 
to be judged by ordinary rules. Both were sore disappointments, of 
course, but when a colt kneels down and tears the ground with 
his teeth, as Fritz used to do—I have sat on old Duke of Parma and 
watched him—when he is half a cripple to boot, you do not expect 
him to win the Derby; but Fritz could be made out a good deal 
better than Harvester. Milford was a first-rate two-year-old in 1892. 
He beat Minting Queen first time out, won the Coventry Stakes, 
7 to 4 on, and the July Stakes from Bill of Portland, strangely 
enough at the same odds, a little later. Though he succumbed to 
Perigord in the Sandringham Gold Cup at Sandown he beat Raeburn 
three lengths, though Raeburn (and a colt called Isinglass who made 
some little stir in the world) altered the result in the Middle Park 
Plate. Asa three-year-old? He did nothing. 

Mr. Fairie may well have thought at the end of 1894 that his 
prospects of doing something big with his horses next year were 
altogether excellent. The great, strapping Speedwell, a Springfield 
horse, had won the Middle Park Plate, and Solaro (Galopin—Capri, 
by Springfield) had won three of the four races in which he had 
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taken part, failing only by a neck to give 8 lb. toa useful colt of Lord 
Derby’s at Liverpool. For the Champagne, which he won, 2 to I 
was laid on Saintly, but that Solaro was ‘“‘ expected” I happen to 
know, because I did part of the commission for his owner, and got 
him such a good price that he kindly had a memorial scarfpin made 
for me in the shape of a horseshoe, composed of a Sapphire, Opal, 
Lapis lazuli, Aquamarine, Ruby, and Opal, a jewel which in cour- 
ageous moments when I dared to wear it never failed to attract 
embarrassing attention; but a servant of mine with a taste for 
ornaments annexed it. The season after Speedwell never ran and 
Solaro never won, though he had no fewer than eight tries. 

The most remarkable downfall of late years has been that of 
Democrat. Second on his first appearance, second again beaten a. 
head next time, and then no nearer than fourth, he ran eight times 
more as a two-year-old, won seven, beaten the other time a short 
head. Who could have guessed that next year he would be 
such an abject failure? If I went on to discuss all the others, more 
or less like the American-bred disappointment, that come into my 
head there would be little room for anything else in this number. 
We will therefore wind up with Lavengro, six races, fours wins, 
two seconds, and observe in passing that Duke of Westminster at 
20,000 guineas, bought on his two-year-old reputation, seems dear. 

But there is another side to the question, comparatively seldom 
as it comesinto view. If horses train off they also occasionally train 
on, and what has been regarded as a moderate or even as a bad 
animal develops unexpected capacity. Kings come first, and we 
will take the case of His Majesty’s Florizel Il. The oldest of the 
three famous brothers, as an overgrown and by no means an attrac- 
tive-looking colt, showed little or no promise as a two-year-old. 
He came out ina Breeders’ Foal Stakes at Manchester, September 
1893, and ran nowhere to St. Hilaire, Sempronius, Aumbry, and 
Schoolbook. Next week at Newmarket he did better, second of 
four in the Boscawen, but the performance meant little; and with 
7 st. 11 lb. in the Stand Nursery Plate he could only get eighth, 
very bad animals giving him weight and beating him. In the 
Friary Nursery, at Derby, he only had 6st. 51b. to carry, and was 
not in the first three with that light burden. 

But a very different state of affairs came next year. He readily 
beat St. Hilaire (though it is true that the latter had 7 1b. the worst 
of it) in the St. James’s Palace Stakes at Ascot. This was the last 
race on the Thursday, and he won the first, a Triennial, on the Fri- 
day. He finished within a couple of lengths of Lady Minting in the 
First Clarence and Avondale Stakes at Sandown, was third to 
Victor Wild for the Hurst Park Club Summer Handicap, won his 
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next two races at Goodwood and Brighton, third for the Alexandra 
Plate at Doncaster, won the Royal Stakes at Newmarket Second 
October. As a four-year-old he was a much better colt still, run- 
ning seven times, winning six and finishing well up, fourth, in the 
Cesarewitch with gst. on his back. His last appearance was in the 
Ascot Cup. Love Wisely, 3 yrs., 7st. 7lb., rst; Omnium II., 5 yrs., 
gst. 41b., 2nd; Florizel II., 5 yrs., gst. 4lb.; 3rd ; Laodamia, Victor 
Wild, and Sir Visto; won two lengths, head second and third. 
Assuredly when he first came out there could have been no hope 
that he would become the horse he was. 

Victor Wild, just mentioned, is another case in point. He 
came out in a selling race at Hurst Park (won by Drumonby, whose 
name will be strange to most readers), was put into another seller at 
that not not very distinguished meeting Portsmouth Park, when 
he beat Careysville, Alloy, and two others, being then bought by 
Mr. Worton for 330 guineas. With 7st. 10lb. he won a Selling 
Nursery, was bought in, and was unplaced in two other Nurseries. 
It looked very much as if he would return to selling races, but his 
future career was markedly upwards. I believe he was not ready 
when he ran in the Lincolnshire Handicap and the Hunt Cup; but 
then, after walking over at Alexandra Park, he carried off six of the 
next seven races he ran. His owner did not fly high, it must be 
admitted; Victor Wild asa three-year-old was far from the horse 
he afterwards became, for he was training on out of all recognition. 
He had another try for the Lincolnshire Handicap, fourth with 
7 st. 8lb; was fourth also for the City and Suburban with 7 st. 12 |b., 
and then won the Hunt Cup, 7st. 7 1b., and the Hurst Park 
Summer Handicap, 8st. 5 lb. As a five-year-old he was only 
out thrice, but his races were memorable. He won the Jubilee, 
carrying 8 st. 5 lb., by half a dozen lengths from Grey Leg, 
8 st. 5 lb., was second for the Hunt Cup with g st. 6 lb., failing 
by a short head to give Clorane 9 lb., and showed how fast 
he could gallop by beating such speedy horses as Grig, Helm, 
Lombard, Bentworth, and Speed over six furlongs in the Subscrip- 
tion Stakes at the Newmarket Houghton. All this was good, 
but what was to come was better. How he continued to give 
2st. glb. to the four-year-old Kilcock and beat him three parts of a 
length in the Jubilee of 1896 is a mystery in view of what Kilcock 
himself could do. That, however, is the feat which this ex-Ports- 
mouth Park plater accomplished, and then he was trained for the 
Ascot Cup. That he would stay the two miles and a half, the 
public, greatly as they admired him, would not believe, and they 
were right; nor could he win the Cambridgeshire with gst. g |b. 
He could only get third with the same weight in the Jubilee next 
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year; but in the Hunt Cup, with gst. 12 lb., he beat everything but 
Colonel McCalmont’s good four-year-old Knight of the Thistle, who, 
with only 7st. 51b., receiving 2st. 7lb., won by three-quarters of a 
length. This was in truth about his greatest performance. His 
success in the Coronation Cup at Kempton over the Jubilee course, 
with gst. 13lb., wound up the career of a horse who is certainly an 
example of how animals sometimes train on beyond the bounds of 
belief. 

I have elsewhere told the story of the scepticism evinced by 
the late Duke of Beaufort’s astute and experienced commissioners 
when he told them he expected to win the Manchester November 
Handicap with Carlton (gst. 12 |b.). 

“Your Grace surely does not suppose that this is a second 
Isonomy?”’ was the comment when they were instructed to back 
him—Mr. G. Wingrove Smith will remember—but the Duke did. 
Carlton was a most moderate two-year-old, just scrambling home 
for a couple of little Nurseries carrying 6st. 1olb. and 7st. 2 1b. 
Next year he was ninth in the Leicestershire Spring Handicap 
with 6st. 3lb.; then, however, he began to go ahead. It was a sore 
disappointment to his friends that he could only get third to Sailor 
Prince and St. Mirin with 6st. 13 lb. in the Cambridgeshire—a race 
with a history. But Carlton as a four-year-old was a most striking 
contrast to Carlton as a two. Second in the City and Suburban, he 
went on to Chester, and, with 7st. 111b., won the Cup by four 
lengths, and he won his next four races: Manchester Cup (8 st. g lb.), 
Her Majesty’s Plate at Ascot (w.o.), Her Majesty’s Plate at Stock- 
bridge, always one of the favourite meetings of the Duke from 
whose chief residence this magazine takes its name; Goodwood Plate 
(gst.), Doncaster Cup, then third for Cesarewitch with gst. 2lb., 
fourth for Cambridgeshire (8 st. 10 lb.), walked over for Jockey Club 
Cup, and, after a failure at Derby, Manchester Cup as aforesaid. 

Two horses will be remembered who were “placed” with 
extraordinary skill to win a succession of races. I speak of Tyrant 
and Goldseeker. Both were bad two-year-olds, who could by no 
means have flattered their owners that they would be the means of 
winning fortunes. Tyrant, after five attempts, finished by taking a 
small Nursery ; Goldseeker (they were contemporaries) scored once, 
a little Nursery also, in four tries. I must not quote too much 
“book,” especially as they were only handicap horses: what both 
did is on record. 

Little there was in Throstle’s two-year-old career to suggest 
a St. Leger! She never won in her first season, and though she 
ran second to Speed, he was beginning to go off (never having been 
very much), and he was giving her 7lb. St. Maclou was little 
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esteemed as a two-year-old, and certainly no flyer as a three. He 
must have come on marvellously to have beaten Sceptre at weight- 
for-age in the Lincolnshire Handicap when it was regarded as an 
absolute certainty for her. He then showed himself the equal of 
Doricles, and there was great merit in his third in the Hunt Cup 
(8st. 61b.) to The Solicitor, a good horse that day (7 st. 41b.), and 
more in his second in the Cambridgeshire with 8 st. 11 lb., beaten 
a neck by Ballantrae (6 st.8lb.).. To win the Manchester November 
Handicap with gst. 4 1b. was also an achievement: he trained on. 
So did Zinfandel. He had been tolerably well galloped as a two- 
year-old, but the only time he ran into the first three was when 
second to Tippler, who gave him 7 lb. and beat him easily. Never- 
theless, he showed himself the best of the year by beating Rock 
Sand, directly and collaterally, and by a great performance in the 
Cesarewitch. 

Of course Memoir was not a failure as a three-year-old, for she 
won thrice (beating two opponents twice, and the uncertain Golden 
Gate, two starters, on the other occasion); but this really amounted 
to nothing, and there was no sort of suggestion that she would turn 
out the mare she did; for she was a great three-year-old. But for 
the Duke of Portland’s declaration to win with Semolina she would 
have won the One Thousand ina canter: of that there can be no 
question; and then came the Newmarket Stakes, the Oaks, a second 
in the Prince of Wales’s Stakes at Ascot, success in the Nassau, 
the St. Leger, and, after twice succumbing to Amphion, the New- 
market Oaks—£15,702 in all. Next year she seems to have trained 
off again, her only win having been when she beat Noble Chieftain 
a head in the July Cup, and she was out half-a-dozen times. 

William the Third only once out as a two-year-old scarcely 
perhaps furnishes a case in point; but I fancy that the owner and 
trainer had small idea that he would do what he did afterwards, 
till he so unexpectedly deteriorated. Many readers will doubt- 
less supply for themselves other examples as striking as any of those 
which I have given—Ypsilanti, for instance, was bought out of 
a selling plate for 420 guineas, his first owner little imagining that 
he would win strings of good races, including two Jubilees, the 
latter with gst. 5lb. But so horses train on and off. 
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(Scolopax rusticula) 


BY HERBERT HELME 
(With three original drawings by Henrik Groénvold) 


‘“No, Harold; not now. Don’t ask troublesome questions. Per- 
haps—perhaps,” she added, with the charming inconsistency of 
eighteen summers, ‘‘ you may ask again when you've killed Bath- 
sheba.”’ 

Now, Bathsheba was a woodcock, a bird, buff-coloured, verging 
towards cream, notable as such, and well known by name for several 
seasons past to guns, guests, and beaters in the neighbourhood, as 
bearing a charmed life. 

Harold, the Young Squire, so called to distinguish him from the 
Old Squire, his neighbour of the adjoining parish, had in that day’s 
shooting missed the bird; hence, in Edythe’s answer to his sudden 
proposal, there was the ingenuousness of youth mixed with the 
ingenuity innate in woman. For obviously the Young Squire might 
never again have the chance of shooting Bathsheba; but, again, as 
Bathsheba had been a regular visitant in the district, such a chance 
might re-present itself, and then——- ? 
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Anyway, time was gained to Edythe in her surprise at the 
sudden turn their boy-and-girl intimacy had developed. It was 
this Bathsheba, rather than Shadrach and his brethren, which had 
been the subject of the Old Squire’s reverie as he sat in his faculty 
pew, apart from and raised above the rest of the congregation, on 
Nebuchadnezzar Sunday in the Norman church in the Wild of 
Surrey, nowadays mis-spelt Weald. Surrey tradition holds that 
woodcocks appear coincidently with the reading of the chapter con- 
cerning the children of the fire, and what Surrey tradition held was 
as creed to the Old Squire. 

As a matter of fact, neither creed nor tradition greatly errs, as 
the movable twenty-first Sunday after Trinity tallies pretty closely 
with the autumn migration of woodcocks and their subsequent 
spread west and south-west over the home counties. 

So, as the familiar words of the procession of the band were 
repeated, the Old Squire’s thoughts turned rather upon the question 
whether or no Bathsheba would be there in the shoot of the 
following week. 

This reverie was the more interesting as, the last season, Bath- 
sheba had been absent after a regular appearance for three years. 
She had acquired her name in the smoking-room, in the way all 
shooters know. Do not most stalkers, for instance, ken some 
‘“‘ King-of Israel ’’—that lordly thirteen-pointer which for two seasons 
defied the bullet, so called because the host bade all men ‘“‘ seek 
neither great nor small, but him only’’—or Asa, the heavy hummel, 
nicknamed on account of his gouty foot, charmed denizens of deep 
glen and corrie in the North? By parity—or, if you will, shallow- 
ness—of reasoning, Bathsheba was so christened because she was 
“very beautiful to look upon.” Her name, on other grounds, 
commended itself even to the Professor, a constant guest at the 
Hall, holding the chair of Comatose Languages at Cambridge, and 
in virtue of his office habitually thinking and acting differently 
from other folk. He approved the name because, as he bitterly 
‘remarked, after missing the bird badly more than once, ‘‘ Bath- 
sheba” (literally, “‘the daughter of an oath’’) was obviously con- 
nected with swearing. 

Truly, Bathsheba was beautiful to see, and in this respect 
differed from the generality of pied or other varieties of the species. 
Such birds are often more curious than handsome—weaklings, Jusus 
Nature in albinism or melanism. But, usque ab ovo, Bathsheba was 
none of these. 

The nest where she first saw light was a mere scrape in the 
ground, with a few leaves added, the whole taking the impress of 
the parent’s breast. Early in May, somewhere about latitude 63 in 
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Mid-Norway, in a dry spot at the foot of a tree facing south, just 
where the junction of pine, juniper, and birch occurs, the four 
eggs were laid, their blunt rounded points turned inwards to the 
centre, and their soft brown colouring safely harmonising with the 
surroundings. On the twentieth day after the first egg was laid, 
the four nestlings were duly hatched—dear little fluffy balls, soft as 
the chenille in fashion in the forties, and to the eye not unlike 
it in texture. All four chicks were richly marked, marbled and 
barred with black, and coat-flecked with white. 

Bathsheba, from the first, differed only from the rest in that 
her colouring was much lighter, but the markings were as fully 
pronounced. Her eyes were set far back in the head, not for the 
sake of quicker vision, but rather to avoid the squelch of liquid mud 
when the bird fossicks for worms. Very early in life she proved 
herself an adept in this, her long flexible bill, with its delicate nerves, 
being peculiarly susceptible to the touch and eel-spear-like grasp of 
worms, the staple food sought. In truth, Scolopax rusticula is no 
Apicius in delicacy of diet; rather, say, a Launcelot Gobbo in 
gormandising—‘‘ a huge feeder.” 

After the first few days of existence, each of the four chicks 
was singly carried by the parent bird, in the twilight, to soft moist 
ground, there to learn—as nocturnal birds should—to feed them- 
selves by night; and as carefully re-transported to the nest in the 
doubtful light of dawn. Tenderly the tiny precious freight was 
lifted by the mother, and held to the lower breast, interlaced 
between claws, legs, and tibias. A wonderful portage, truly, and 
yet an easy cradle; in lieu of osier bents, the fleshy sinews of the 
mother, and for canopy her soft feathers—an enclosure where ‘‘ love 
was gaoler and its bars delights!” 

So Bathsheba thrived prodigiously, and, withal, from her 
distinctive colouring, was from the outset marked out to be one of 
the hunted. For her, no protective blend of greyish-brown and 
black hues, to conceal her in wood or dale; rather, the bright buff 
colouring with the three primaries white on each wing tended to 
betray her presence to man and beast. 

Towards the end of September the prescience of frozen ground 
and of absence of food came upon her, and with it the inherited — 
spirit of migration. At first she flew by easy stages, always alone 
and by night, down the heel of Norway. Then, striking across the 
Skager Rack, she touched at Heligoland for a single day, its cliffs, 
not unlike her own colour in hue, hiding her for once from the keen 
eyes of the island gunners. Thence she still made southward for 
the German mainland, and lingered there for a few days, awaiting a 
favourable shoulder wind. 
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Bathsheba, loving solitude as her race do, had set out alone; 
but on the German shore a common cause—lack of a favourable 
wind—threw her in company with her fellows. Then one night, 
with the weather clear and cold, a north-east wind blowing, she 
steered due west for England, and, little exhausted after some eight 
hours’ flight, found herself in the eastern counties. Thence, still 
westward ho, into Surrey. In this first season, many were her 
vicissitudes and her escapes from death; yet, such was her luck, to 
which cunning begot of persecution added resources in subsequent 
years, that no ill befell her. 

On more than one occasion she flew over the weaker guns (the 
Professor was amongst these); on another, because frost: was on the 
ground, she was flushed from a low branch of a fir tree, and the 
guns, walking in line, mistaking her for a brown owl—religiously 
preserved, of course—let her go without salutation of shot. On yet 
another occasion it was her own acumen which saved her life; for, 
put up by the beaters far back in the wood, she alighted not far 
short of the forward guns. Becoming aware of them from her acute 
hearing, she actually covered herself with dead leaves, throwing 
them over her back with bill and claw; and as the beaters were 
happily wide apart, with no spaniel to “‘ quest upon the haunt,” such 
as our great-grandfathers would have used, she was able to lie 
perdue. 

So the first season passed safely away, close time arrived, and 
with it, in March, her first courtship. 

Was ever woman in such fashion wooed or won? Courtship 
by rhomboid—love-making by parallelogram! That was the 
method, if judged by human rule and measure. Her would-be 
Uriah found her at the end of a watery glade. Puffing himself out 
inordinately, he proceeded to r6de—a word technically derived from 
our French neighbours, but assuredly there was no French subtlety 
in this rambling amour. 

Up and down the open glade he flew, in a fluffy, leisurely 
way, describing a sort of long square, uttering meanwhile—he 
usually the most silent and lone of birds—uncouth love sounds: 
a succession of shibbolethic ‘‘chizzeks”’ alternating with toad-like 
croaks. But withal the effect upon Bathsheba, intently eyeing 
him, was soothing and seductive, and soon he claimed her for 
his own. No faint-hearted fiancé he, when a rival suitor appeared 
in the glade! Quick and decisive was the fight; more truly 
avian to our ideas than that of most game birds, because a series 
of rapid attacks and counter-thrusts took place in mid air, in 
which the chasing powers and greater agility of Uriah, the lighter 
bird, prevailed. 
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After the encounter, peace ensued for some weeks to Bathsheba 
the persecuted and to her espoused, not without much attention 
and affection on his part—a curious contrast to the studied solitude 
of his bachelor life. Following hard upon that came the re-migra- 
tion of the pair to Norway, and there the cares of first nest and 
brood. 

The second and third seasons of Bathsheba’s life were not 
unlike the first, she returning and clinging to her old haunts in the 
Surrey weald, and becoming a known personality in the district, so 
that the superstitious credited her with a charmed life. But in the 
fourth season, on the night of the autumn migration, Bathsheba’s 
prescience of weather was for once at fault: a strong gale from due 
east, springing up after the start, carried her in the darkness too far 
west, over and beyond England and Ireland. Then, because either 
a craving for food from within arose, or perhaps because the set and 
colour of the Atlantic waves, different from those of the shallow 
North Sea, warned her that there was neither land nor resting place 
further westwards, she turned wearily back at dawn in the teeth of 
the now abating storm. That night many thousands of woodcocks 
were drowned. But Bathsheba, with a few others, much exhausted 
and narrowly escaping the lure of the lighthouses, reached County 
Cork; and her sojourn there, on the ruddy “‘ mountain’”’ of Done- 
raile, this fourth intervening season, gave point in the October of 
her fifth year to the Old Squire’s reverie whether Bathsheba would 
be there again in Surrey. Very eventful to Bathsheba was this 
fifth season. 

In the lives of the hunted, in game-bird life, tragedy rather than 
comedy plays the greater part. Matters went untowardly. Two 
only out of the four eggs hatched. Yet the nest in Norway was as 
usual well screened, halfway down a steep fell, having behind it a 
considerable clearing formed by the fall of storm-swept pines. 
About a week after the hatching of the brood, Bathsheba’s mate 
disappeared. So assiduous a parent must have fallen a victim to 
some foe. Nor was Bathsheba to be long ignorant of the cause of 
the disaster. One morning, in a flight over the clearing, she became 
aware of a very instant menace to herself and brood: one of those 
periodic mighty migrations of lemmings (Myodes lemmus), with all 
their attendant enemies to bird life—stoats, foxes, even birds of 
prey. Very broad, a mile or more, the advancing stream of 
migration seemed; just one great sheet, as it were, of countless 
myriads of tiny rodents, overlapping the side of the great table- 
land fell, persistently moving downwards towards Bathsheba’s 
nest and young, overwhelming every sign of life in its onward 
course. 
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Here was an emergency to be dealt with in an emergent way. 
Happy mother in one respect: that her chicks were only two in 





“COURTSHIP BY RHOMBOID::’ 


A RIVAL SUITOR APPEARS 


number; beyond her strength and resource would have been the 

usual four. Little recked she of the controversy as to how a wood- 

cock carries its young, which has raged from Scopoli (1769), with 
MM 2 
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his erroneous ‘‘pullos rostro portat fugiens ab hoste,” through 
Gilbert White—the honest doubter of the pretty habit—on through 
Wolf, the clever draughtsman, who drew the bird as carrying with 
its claws the chick hanging parachute-wise, down to the. present 
time. Nor, had Bathsheba known, would she—nor could she—have 
stayed to reason. The twilight during which this living freight is 
borne may have obscured from man the method of the portage of 
even one chick, but Bathsheba must carry twain by the light of 
instinct ! 

Hastily seizing one chick, and cradling it beneath her in the 
usual way, what more natural than that she should tuck up the 
other, cuddled close to her own body by her bill, which she slanted 
in the same position forward and downward as she had so recently 
held it when brooding? Then, by an effort, with one chick poised 
immediately above its fellow nestling, she raised herself and fled 
heavily away with her precious charges. Too heavy was the burden 
for one flight; to clear the wide front of the advancing horde, a 
halt and second attempt had to be made; not till then was the 
peril overpast by this resourceful widowed bird. And yet Scolopax 
vusticula has passed by common acceptation as an emblem of 
stupidity ! 

It was in the November of this fifth season that the Young 
Squire had missed his chance of securing Bathsheba. Two months 
later the Old Squire’s woods were to be shot through again, with 
much the same guns as in November. In the afternoon the famous 
dingle, Cockshut Glade—so called because in olden times the wood- 
cock “‘shutt”’ nets were set there at its narrow upper end—was 
beaten, and at the bottom of it, low down, and well back from its 
lofty birch trees, the Young Squire, with Edythe as his attendant, 
was posted. Birds here coming down the hill, and down wind, 
necessarily gave tall fast shots. Many such pheasants were neatly 
accounted for. Presently there was a cry from the beaters— 

‘‘ Bathsheba forward! ” 

With her habitual resource she tried to escape by the side of 
the covert, but the “‘ stops” at this second shoot were placed wider 
out than usual, and she had perforce to turn over the covert down- 
hill. As she topped the highest birch she was momentarily conscious 
of the glint of gun barrels. Bathsheba’s charmed life had at last 
met its end, painless, wholly unconscious; a few soft neck feathers 
floating slowly down in the clear tense air showed that the Young 
Squire’s shot had correctly intercepted the bird’s last upward swerve 
for life. 

As she fell, Harold turned and looked intently on Edythe. 
When the beat was over, he gathered almost reverently the bird’s 
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little inert body. Taking from the outside of each wing the short 
trophy painter’s feathers, he put them carefully into his watch, 
the beaters meanwhile looking on stolidly as if afraid some cata- 
strophe would befall the slayer of the witch-like bird. 





‘‘A MIGHTY MIGRATION OF LEMMINGS’’: A MENACE TO BATHSHEBA’S BROOD 


The Old Squire, a past master ot shooting, who had seen the 
good shot from his cob, chuckled to himself— 

‘‘Shouldn’t have been surprised if the young ’un had missed 
her again, with that girl behind him! Should have done so myself 
in my young days.” 
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And the Professor, remembering ‘‘ The Origin of Species,” took 
de more Darwiniense (as he would have termed it), from the feet of © 
the bird, small particles of earth, hoping from seed in them to pro- 
pagate, as a memento, an aquatic plant ! 

Then, as Harold and Edythe walked home together in the 
fading light, the trophy feathers were transferred from his watch to 
her keeping. | 

* * * * * 

In the hall of the Grange there isa heavy oak overmantel-piece 
not yet dark with age, elaborately carved by a Belgian artist. It 
represents an English dingle with lordly timber, and at its foot one 
tall feathery birch tree. On a medallion underneath is carved a 
woodcock, lifesize, with the word ‘“‘ Bathsheba” in a scroll, and 
beneath it again are quartered the armorial bearings of two old 
wealden families. There is a little bright inquiring Harold in the 
Hall, Saxon in every line and tone of hair, and he is asking with 
artless anachronism of a fair young mother— 

‘‘How did the wife of that brave soldier, the Hittite in the 
story the clergyman read to-day, get our woodcock’s name ?” 
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BY MAJOR ARTHUR HUGHES-ONSLOW 


THE question of equine intelligence is one which has always had 
a great fascination for me, and as I have for many years had a 
great deal to do with troop horses, hunters, polo ponies, and race- 
horses, I may claim to have had exceptional chances of observation. 

I cannot help thinking with Professor Fillis that the average 
horse has only a “‘small supply,” but I am also sure that some have 
more than others, and that horses vary enormously both in intelli- 
gence and character. If we glance back at the life history of the 
race, I think it is easy to see why horses have no great amount of 
intelligence, and why their brain power is considerably less than 
that of dogs and cats. | 

It seems to me that by the very nature of their daily lives, 
in fact, to enable them to live at all, carnivorous animals must 
employ their brains, and so develop their intelligence far more than 
herbivorous ones. The wild canide@, who hunt in packs, have the 
most elaborate system of co-operation in drawing for and chasing 
their quarry. A very good sportsman once told me that the most 
interesting sight he had ever witnessed was a pack of wild dogs 
hunting in the Neilgherries, and anyone who has ever even seen a 
cat stalk a bird must have noticed that a well-trained and highly 
developed brain was at work. 

To find and eat grass requires no such mental effort, nor did 
the ancestors of our domestic horse use much intelligence to escape 
from their enemies. They trusted to their legs; for countless ages 
they inhabited the open plains of Central Europe and Asia, where 
the wolf was their chief foe, but he did much to improve the breed, 
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and in fact supplied the place of the Hunters’ Improvement Society 
in prehistoric times. He caught the slow and bad stayer, the 
crippled mare and the roaring stallion were not left to propagate 
their race, and we see how the long-legged foal, compelled by the 
stern law of necessity, can gallop by his mother’s side when only a 
few days old. He can, in fact, go almost as fast as ever he will be 
able to gallop later in life. 

I make bold to say that if the prehistoric horse had trusted 
more to his brains and less to his legs in the struggle for existence, 
his sons would not now be the useful servants they are to us; 
we might still be eating them as did palzolithic man, but more 
probably we should long since have exterminated them as being 
useless consumers of food required for our cattle. 

In support of my theory of the enormous part which the wolf 
has played in both the physical and mental development of the 
horse, I would instance the magical effect which a pack of hounds 
has on all horses. Their intense excitement is generally ascribed 
to feelings of pleasure. Ithink, however, that it is more complex, 
and is greatly mixed with fear and dislike. I have no doubt that 
many horses, encouraged by the moral support of their rider, 
thoroughly enjoy a day’s hunting; but look what generally happens 
when a horse gets rid of his ‘‘ master.’”’ Nine times out of ten he 
either gallops off in the wrong direction or else dashes into the 
middle of the pack, biting, striking, and kicking at them; and the 
behaviour of horses out at grass is very similar. They gallop 
snorting round their field with their heads and tails up, and if they 
get among the hounds they are soon at work with both fore and 
hind feet. On all occasions of alarm or emergency a horse’s one 
idea is flight. This was all very well on the boundless prairie, but 
it is a different thing in the streets of a crowded town. 

But let us consider what has been the effect of man’s training 
on the intelligence of the horse. In most cases, certainly with 
well-bred horses, we have not tried to improve it; rather, on the 
contrary, we have tried to make the horse obey us in every way, 
to depend upon us for everything, and never to think for himself. 
When at work he is never loose, and when not at work he is 
shut up in a stable. As far as I know the only classes of horses that 
have been trained to work loose are the railway shunting horses 
and some farm horses, and certainly many of these show a good 
deal of intelligence in their work. 

I should certainly say that memory is the horse’s strongest 
mental attribute. Horses never seem to forget a place they have 
been to, and if one has been frightened by anything behind a 
hedge as he is going along the road he will remember the place 
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to the end of his life. I am sure also that they have a very good 
memory for people and other horses. Our system of horse 
management tends to improve their memory, for we keep them 
shut up on an average for at least twenty of the twenty-four 
hours, during which period they have very little to do except to 
think over what they saw in the short time they were out. I take 
it that if we lived the same sort of life we should not forget many 
of the places we had visited. 

The extraordinary thing is how fond horses are of their stables: 
the one idea of most of them on being taken out is to get back 
again as soon as possible. How different is this from the behaviour 
of kennel dogs who go half mad with joy on being \let out and 
are miserable when the time comes for them to be shut up again; 
and it is not that horses take no interest in what is going on round 
them, for if a horse be loose in a box with a half door he will 
spend most of his time looking over it. 

But it is in their absolute lack of common sense that their 
want of intelligence is most plainly shown. Ninety-nine horses 
out of a hundred lose their heads directly they are in trouble. 
If they can they dash madly off, quite regardless of what may 
be in their way, and come to awful grief over area railings, quarry 
pits, and such like obstacles, which they could by no _ possibility 
hope to get over in safety; their conduct is absolutely suicidal. 
Then again, if they are fast in a ditch and cannot run away they 
struggle frantically for two or three minutes, and then give up 
altogether; they seem to have no idea whatever of intelligently 
employing their great strength to get them out of their difficulty. 
How stupid most horses are, again, in going through gates and 
doorways and over bad ground! They look out for their fore feet _ 
and shoulders, but leave their quarters and hind legs entirely 
to chance, and unless the man who is leading them is careful to 
take them through quite straight they will not seldom hit the point 
of their hips such a bang against the doorpost as to do themselves 
serious injury. If you ride a horse at a walk over a little open 
drain about a foot wide he will always step over it well enough 
with his fore legs, but as often as not he will drop one of his 
hind legs into it; and I have seen several nasty accidents out 
hunting caused through fidgety horses, who would not stand still 
at the covert side or when waiting their turn to go through a gate, 
getting both their hind legs into deep ditches or over the side of 
field bridges which have no rail or parapet. 

As to the objects of which they are afraid, many horses show 
great lack of intelligence. Some years ago a brother officer of 
mine bought a very handsome young horse for a charger. The 
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animal was not particularly nervous about most things, but seemed 
terrified of a busby, and would let no one near him who was 
wearing one; soa busby was hung up in his box to get him used 
to it, which he soon became, and then he began to pull it to pieces 
to see what it was made of. As an officer’s busby is an expensive 
article his owner was not best pleased, but thought that at any rate 
he would have no more trouble with him. Quite the contrary, 
however. As soon as the busby was on a man’s head the silly 
beast was as frightened of it as ever. A newspaper blown across 
the road anywhere near them will terrify most horses. 

But now let us look at the pleasanter side of the picture. I have 
already said what good memories horses have. I am sure that they 
are fond of music, for I have never seen a horse that disliked a band, 
nor during my twenty years’ service in a cavalry regiment did I ever 
know one who objected to going in it. Several who were very 
restive and unpleasant to ride in the ranks used indeed to go in 
absolutely quiet and easy fashion with the band. I remember a 
funny incident happening at Lucknow soon after I joined. A big 
dun horse used to carry the kettledrums. We had been out for a 
long field day, and after the manceuvres the Brigadier ordered the 
brigade to ‘‘ gallop past” before going home. It was not over well 
done, and the Brigadier ordered it to be repeated, but the old drum 
horse was evidently so bored with this that, in spite of the enlivening 
strains of ‘‘ Bonnie Dundee” being dinned into his ears, he went to 
sleep and fell down with a crash just as the leading squadron was 
passing the saluting point ; the drummer fell off, and the old horse 
bolted home with the drums, thus ending the parade. Our Colonel 
was furious, and ordered the animal to be reduced to the ranks and 
never to carry the drums again. There happened to be a very good- 
looking but excitable piebald in my squadron, and although he was 
very awkward, and knocked about a lot in the ranks, he took to the 
drum business at once and made a splendid horse for the job, never 
giving any trouble and looking very handsome. It was a pretty 
high trial; for the kettledrummer, having to play with both hands, 
has very little control over his horse. 

Both their memory and their ear for music are shown by the 
very accurate knowledge many chargers and troop horses have of 
the different trumpet calls used in the field and in barracks. A black 
mare I rode for many years knew all those that concerned her as 
well as any man. On one occasion my wife was riding her and 
looking on at a field day; she happened to be cantering when the 
trumpet sounded ‘‘ Halt!’* The mare obeyed so promptly that the 
rider had all her work cut out to keep in the saddle. Another day 
I was riding the mare from Newbridge Barracks up to the Curragh 
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Camp, where I had some duty which prevented my being on parade 
with my regiment that morning. As we got near the Curragh we 
could hear different trumpet calls and the noise of the regiments 
drilling, but could not see them. My mare took no notice, till sud- 
denly the massed trumpeters sounded our regimental call, and the 
fanfare which is the signal for our march past; then the old mare 
stopped dead, threw up her head and neighed loudly, and stepped 
off with her head and tail up in asplendid style which caused Lord 
Roberts to tell me that she was the best-looking charger he had 
ever seen. 

I rode this mare on parade for fifteen years, including the Jubilee 
celebrations in London and at Aldershot in both 1887 and 1897, 
and she hardly made a mistake the whole time. She was certainly 
the most intelligent horse I have ever had to do with. She was 
very funny with a little shaggy Shetland pony I got for my children 
when she was about eighteen years old. When she first saw it she 
could not make out what it was, and appeared very much excited and 
rather frightened; but when she found out that it was a pony, she 
took the most extraordinary liking to it, and was as fond of it as 
if it had been her foal. I put it in a stall next to her loose box 
where she could see it. Whenever it went out she was sorely 
distressed, and when it came back always welcomed it with the 
greatest warmth ; it was most amusing to watch her. 

It would be very interesting if one could form any idea of how 
much horses are able to tell one another. Of course, in common 
with all gregarious animals, they have certain signals to express 
feelings of fear, pleasure, and so on, but I sometimes think that they 
must be able to do rather more and to hold some sort of con- 
versation. If a number of horses are turned out together for any 
time they always form into cliques. Two or three will be great 
friends and have nothing to do with the others; generally there will 
be a ruling spirit who will be master of the rest, but this boss is 
by no means always the biggest and strongest—in fact, he or she is 
often one of the smallest of the lot. Sometimes also there is a 
very unpopular one that all the others take a delight in hunting 
and bullying. 

A somewhat curious case came under my notice which seems 
to show that some horses know or find out more than we give 
them credit for. I happened to be at Newmarket during a Cesare- 
witch week, and a friend of mine told me he had a three-year- 
old called Father Gilbert, own brother to a high-class sprinter 
Flodden Field, who had won a lot of races, but was a very queer- 
tempered horse. Father Gilbert, my friend told me, had shown 
some promise as a young two-year-old, but having met with an 
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accident he was taken out of training without ever having been tried. 
As he had got all right again and looked like making a jumper, his 
owner very kindly gave him to me for a nominal price, so I tied a 
label round his neck, popped him into a horse-box, and sent him 
over to the Curragh, which he reached safely, and he took very 
kindly to jumping; but I soon began to fear that he might be a bit 
of a “‘ welsher,’’ so I was very careful not to have him knocked about 
in any way. The first time I ran him was at Fairy House. When 
I got to the course I was astonished to hear that my man had ex- 
perienced the greatest difficulty in getting him into the train, and 
that he had been kicking and showing a lot of temper ever since. 
He ran a perfect pig in the race and never tried a yard. Now, how 
did he know that he was going to run, or what racing was like; for 
he had never been on a course in his life or even been knocked 
about in trials at home? 

I ran him two or three times and managed to win a little race 
and to sell him to go abroad, but he grew so cunning that it was 
useless to try to give him a gallop on the Curragh, and the only 
way to keep him fit was to ride him along the roads and get him 
to do a bit of a canter whenever there was a little grass by the side 
or a hill to sprint up. 

Of course there are horses who hate racing and will not try, 
but the great majority are wonderfully game and honest, and it is 
a marvel to me how lots of old steeplechase horses that have been 
at the game for years will fight out a finish with the greatest pluck 
and determination. The way in which old Manifesto struggled to 
get third in the Grand National of 1903, when he was fifteen years 
old, was a grand example of courage overcoming difficulties. Some 
may say that an old horse who goes on trying does not show much 
intelligence, but even the lot of a selling plater must be better than 
that of a night cab horse, which is the well-deserved fate of many a 
welsher. 

It is very rarely that a horse really sets his mind on being as 
disagreeable as he can, but I knew one whose whole object in life 
seemed to be to do the exact opposite of what was wanted of him. 
He was a very good-looking, well-bred trooper, and could jump, 
gallop, and trot as well as any horse in the regiment; but he was 
the greatest brute I ever came across, and as soon as he found out 
what he was required to do he invariably did the very reverse. If 
you wanted him to come out of the ranks no power on earth would 
get him to leave them, but directly you started drilling he would 
begin to knock about and try to bolt out of them. I thought I had 
dodged him by telling him off as a ground scout, which meant his 
having to leave the ranks as soon as we began to trot and remaining 
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out during the drill. He did this very well for two or three days, 
but he soon realised that he was doing what we wished, and 
seeing another squadron a little way off he made a dive into it, and 
soon had the ranks in disorder through his plunging; but he utterly 
refused to come out when his wretched rider tried to bring him 
back. The only thing he would do properly was to take a third- 
class recruit to school. So long as the ride jogged quietly round 
he was all right, but directly anything more advanced was attempted, 
or he was asked to jump, he began his games, and he was a past 
master in the arts of kicking, rearing, and rubbing his rider’s leg 
against a wall or knocking him off under the branch of a tree if there 
happened to be one handy. I only once saw him fairly scored off. 
He was refusing to leave barracks and was rubbing his rider’s leg 
against a wall; it was no good going for him with a whip, as he 
would run back and kick your brains out; but there happened to be 
a heap of stones close by, and I told a man to throw a few at his 
hocks. After two or three had hit him he could stand no more, and 
was through the gate like a shot. I am thankful to say I got him 
cast for vice soon afterwards, for he had fairly beaten us. We had 
tried our best for three years, first—and for a long time—by kind- 
ness and humouring him, and then by every means in our power 
both in the squadron and in the riding school; but it was all no use, 
for he never failed to take any opportunity which presented itself of 
making himself disagreeable. He was quiet enough in the stable, 
and out of it too so long as he was allowed to do exactly as he liked. 

The behaviour of the majority of horses towards their latest 
rival on the roads, the motor car, is admirable. In nine cases out 
of ten if there be any trouble it is due to the rider or driver, who is 
often much more frightened than the horse. I have more than 
once been disgusted at seeing men fairly frighten their horses by 
their own nervousness and bad riding or driving, and then when the 
motor is safely past begin jobbing them in the mouth and knocking 
them about. How can the poor horse be expected to face the next 
motor car with any confidence ? 

And I have seen many others who would not dream of being 
guilty of such brutality do what is almost as foolish, that is to put 
their horse into a gallop directly they hear a motor coming and bolt 
up the nearest lane into a field. Naturally the horse thinks that 
motors are very dangerous animals, and that the only safe course is 
to fly before them. At night especially I think horses deserve the 
greatest credit for the way they face motors, for a car coming along 
fast with powerful acetylene lamps is an alarming object; one hears 
the noise but can only see the rapidly approaching light and 
nothing of what is behind it. We are aware that it is only a 
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motor car and that there will be room on the road for both of 
us, but it is a very high trial for the horse’s courage, who can 
hardly be expected to know the exact size of the motor and 
whether he will be able to pass between it and the ditch. I 
cannot help thinking that these very strong lights are more a 
source of danger than of safety, especially to people in carriages, 
who are very apt to find themselves in the ditch if their horse 
runs back even a few yards from the furiously rushing glare. 

I think the most intelligent action I have ever known a horse to 
perform was done by a polo pony who had a very queer temper and 
was at times very awkward to handle. A certain horse-tamer was 
going round the country giving shows of his prowess with vicious 
and unmanageable horses, and he had a turn at Bessie. She 
was led into the circus ring by her own man, and the Professor 
advanced towards her with several assistants and enough tackle and 
spars to rig a man of war. She was quite quiet and allowed him to 
load her up with all this gear and to lead her about the ring. He 
made a neat little speech, explaining how easily it was done if you 
knew how, and then proceeded to dismiss his men and to take off 
the tackle. She stood like a lamb, smiling sweetly, till the last strap 
was off, and then was at him like a tiger. He was pretty spry too, 
and by a fine effort cleared the barrier out of the arena just in time 
to save his coat tails. Old Bessie thoroughly enjoyed the joke and 
went off quite happy. 








Soe Lib BOSPHORUS IN A-THAMES GIG 


BY ARTHUR CRAWSHAY 


THE more one sees of the Bosphorus in detail, the more can one 
enjoy its many beauties and appreciate the profusion of quaint 
pictures of Eastern life along its shores. The fleeting views obtain- 
able from the decks of local steamers we had found confusing and 
unsatisfying, leaving only a strong desire to see more; we therefore 
determined to go a step further and attempt a trip in an ordinary 
Thames pleasure gig, probably the first craft of her peculiar class 
ever seen on the Bosphorus. To the oarsman, rowing on the 
Bosphorus is a novel experience. A knowledge of the currents is 
of course necessary, but of equal importance are the capabilities 
of the boat and the method of rowing. Rarely, indeed, is a plea- 
sure boat to be seen on the Bosphorus other than those which ply 
for hire to convey passengers from point to point, or, privately 
owned and handled by professional caiquejis, do not move far from 
the neighbourhoods to which they belong. These craft, boats or 
caiques as the case may be, are for the most part carvel-built, very 
strong, high in the gunwale, and the method of rowing is invariably 
sculling—that is to say, each man uses a pair of oars. The oars 
are heavily shouldered inboard, and attached to a single thole-pin 
with a leather thong in the usual Turkish style. Good English 
lance-wood sculls, English rowlocks, and the methods adopted 
in an English boat are undoubtedly superior to Turkish; yet the 
Turk, in proportion to her weight, gets great pace on his boat. 
And the Turk has good reason for preferring sculling to pulling, 
for it not infrequently happens that strong currents may be flowing 
in opposite directions on opposite sides of the boat simultaneously. 
In such a situation it is obvious that a man should be able to feel 
the water at both sides of his boat at the same time; and, moreover, 
even should she carry a coxswain, the rudder under these circum- 
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stances is probably useless. A boat to be suitable for the Bosphorus 
should be light, handy, and draw very little water, yet be able 
withal to cope with the turbulence of the currents, and at times 
with a considerable amount of sea, in addition to the wash of large 
steamers. Such a boat is the Thames gig. But many would object 
to her on the ground that she has too little freeboard for rough 
water. This, however, is not a structural defect, the lowness of 
the gunwale being amply compensated for by the buoyancy obtained 
from the breadth and flatness of the floor—an all-important principle 
in the designing of rowing boats markedly lacking in the native 
craft. 

We left sweet Moda Bay, on the Asiatic coast near the entrance 





THE START 


to the Bosphorus, one midsummer morning, a friend and self double- 
sculling, a bright Navy cadet at the helm—a British crew and a British 
boat. Very lovable the bay looked; the Eton-blue sky, the Eton-blue 
sea, Phanaraki, the site of ancient Chalcedon, with its dark cypresses 
and white lighthouse jutting out in strong relief, graceful yachts at 
their moorings, red roofs peeping through the foliage of the tree- 
girt shore, the mauve mountains in the background, the islands, 
far away the faint outline of the opposite coast of the Marmora and 
the snow-capped peaks of Olympus, till, swinging round Moda 
Point, the Bosphorus lay before us and the journey began in real 
earnest. Our destination was the Sweet Waters of Asia, a good 
eight miles from Moda, and we had selected a Friday, the Turkish 
Sunday, to visit the famous resort. 
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The meltem, or northerly wind, had been blowing almost con- 
tinuously with more or less force for several weeks past. This wind 
blowing down the Bosphorus as through a tunnel forces the water 
down from the Black Sea; so that we were prepared to find the 
currents strong, although not so strong as they proved to be. 
Fortunately, however, the head wind was light, and the row for the 
first two miles, as far as Leander’s Tower, can only be described as 
a delightful paddle, there being slack water close inshore for nearly 
the whole distance. As the gig glided easily on we could enjoy at 
our leisure what most travellers are agreed is the most beautiful 
scenery in the world. On the European coast, the mighty ruins of 
the Roman wall, Seraglio Point, Stamboul with its many minarets, 
the busy Golden Horn, the picturesque native craft, Pera, Galata 
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Tower, the great palace of Dolma-Baghtché, the Luildings gleaming 
white in the sun, the clear water sparkling, no smoke, no clouds, 
all softly distinct, softly luminous in a purity of atmosphere 
unsurpassed. 

But there is not an inch of the Bosphorus that is not interesting 
and beautiful. After passing Kadikeui Scala and the terminus of 
the new Smyrna and Bagdad railway at Haidarpasha, on our side 
were the great barracks of Scutari, and in rear of them the vast, 
gloomy cypress grove which marks the Mohammedan cemetery. 
Then we came to Harem-Scalessi, the one poor barren-looking spot 
in all the Bosphorus scenery, but none the less attractive on that 
account. A bare brown cliff, on its summit a jumble of bare brown 
little wooden houses, and at its foot a solitary pariah dog, vainly 
searching the water edge for cast-up morsels of refuse, completed 
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the picture of poverty and decay. Then, as onward sped the gig 
up the slack water under the cliff, we became aware that we were 
the objects of a considerable amount of attention and curiosity. 
First one and then another native boat or caique tried conclusions 
with us, only to find that we could leave them easily without 
increasing our exertions or rate of stroke; till finally an immense 
ten-oared caique openly challenged us to a race. These large 
caiques are propelled by long sweeps, the oarsmen standing up at 
the beginning of the stroke and falling backwards almost prone at 
the end of it. Fora short distance we paddled beside the caique, 
the caiquejis, urged on by their coxswain, doing their uttermost ; and 
then, just to show them what a Thames gig could do, we put in a 
dozen smart strokes. The Turk is always ready for a bit of fun, 
and these jolly hard-working fellows, so far from showing jealousy 
or vexation at being beaten, laughed heartily. We exchanged 
parting salaams, and so onwards till we reached a delightfully shel- 
tered nook behind some rocks at Scutari Point, just abreast of 
Leander’s Tower. Here we enjoyed an “‘ easy’ and a smoke, while 
past us flitted numbers of those silent, restless, mysterious birds, so 
well named ‘‘condemned souls.’ But this sobriquet 1s as much 
due to the legend of Leander’s Tower as to their uncanny habits. 

Once upon a time there lived a lovely princess, and it was pro- 
phesied by a gipsy that she would assuredly be killed by the bite of 
a snake. This so preyed on the lady’s mind that she built the 
tower where, surrounded by water, she believed a snake could not 
reach her. She was, of course, in love. For years she remained 
in her prison, resisting all the entreaties of her lover to come forth 
and marry him. Many beautiful presents he brought her, and one 
day a magnificent basket of grapes. As he was handing the basket 
of grapes through the window, a snake sprang from amongst the 
fruit, bit the princess in the bosom, and she died. Very properly 
her lover died also, and since then, in the form of birds, the two 
weary souls, never resting night or day, have haunted the surface of 
the water. The bird is the shearwater. 

For the benefit of anyone who attempts to row up the Bosphorus 
from the same starting-point as ourselves, it should here be stated 
that by far the easier plan is tocross over above Leander’s Tower to 
the European coast, and then keep close inshore the whole way till 
opposite to the Sweet Waters of Asia. There are back currents for 
most of the distance. We, however, partly as a novel experience 
and partly because we wished ‘to test the Thames boat in some of 
the strongest currents in the whole of the straits, determined to 
stick to the Asiatic coast. Immediately after rounding Scutari 
Point the really hard work began; but although the current was 
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strong in places, we encountered nothing serious for the next couple 
of miles, and here and there the backwash in the bays helped us 
along. We caught up some local caiques, and then, allowing them 
to keep ahead, used them as pilots at the most awkward corners. 

It was during this part of the journey that we came in the 
closest contact with native life, and the life peculiar to the Bosphorus. 
Here was a tiny café shaded by vines, its occupants a few white- 
bearded, turbaned, old Turks sitting cross-legged as they smoked 
their bubbling narghilis. Here people actually fished from their 
windows, and beneath the buildings boathouses took the place of 
cellars. In an open space, pariah dogs, chickens, cats, goats, and a 
couple of pet lambs with blue beads round their necks,to protect 
them from the evil eye, mingled in amicable confusion. In the 
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narrow alleys, across which eaves almost met, were donkeys laden 
with all manner of merchandise and produce, sturdy hamals bearing 
immense burdens, and at an open window we caught a momentary 
glimpse of a handsome face unveiled. Brilliant Oriental costumes, 
brilliant sunshine, peaceful serenity, no noise of machinery nor 
rattling of wheeled traffic, no dull, discordant note of prosaic Western 
civilisation—scene after scene. And for: music we had the bass of 
deep water lapping the stone quays, the rhythmical ‘‘swish”’ of our 
sculls, the weird minor tones of the itinerant salesman. So far we 
had passed fewer large buildings, public or private, than there are 
on the European coast; but at Beylerbey we eased up to admire the 
palace of that name and two very beautiful mosques close by. The 
palace is by no means a large one as royal palaces go, but of shining 
white marble, and surrounded by lovely gardens. It was here that 
NN 2 
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the Empress Eugénie resided when she visited Constantinople after 
the Crimean War. Then for nearly a mile round a bay we were 
favoured by dead water or had the current with us till we reached 
Vanikeui Point. 

One of the dangers of rowing on the Bosphorus is the chance 
of being run down by a local passenger steamer at such a point as 
Vanikeui. A short distance above the point there is a scala, and 
from below the point it is impossible to see a steamer coming down- 
wards from the scala. A steamer coming down cannot be stopped 
nor her course altered in time to avoid an accident, and to move out 
from below the point so as to be able to see round it is to be washed 
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away by the tremendous current. For some little time we sheltered 
below the point on the verge of a seething whirlpool between us and 
the current which tore round the corner, in the hope of discovering 
some sign which might indicate the presence, or the reverse, of a 
steamer. But presently, neither seeing smoke nor hearing a whistle, 
we crossed the whirlpool, and at the very point succeeded in striking 
the current dead nose-on. Then were the sculls plied as in a race, 
and gradually we were getting the best of the draw when, glancing 
over my shoulder, I saw a steamer close upon us. Instantly we 
back-watered, and then a few strong strokes swept us into safety. 
The wash of the steamer having subsided, we made a second 
attempt to weather the point, but failed to hit the current exactly 
head-on, and in an instant this current, catching the gig on the star- 
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board bow with tremendous force, swept her round like a cockle- 
shell. To continue the struggle under the circumstances would 
have been useless and dangerous also, for the boat was quite beyond 
control, and rash rowing might easily have swamped her. We 
therefore allowed her to drift whither the currents willed for about 
a hundred yards, and then once more regained our shelter. Then, 
after a short rest, we made a third attempt, and this time we were 
successful. 

Our upward journey was nearing its end, but Candilli Point 
still remained to be conquered. Only the previous week an 
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ascending tug had been run down and sunk by a descending 
passenger boat at this point, the tug foundering in water so deep 
and strong that there is no hope of her being raised, and so 
close to the bank that the crew were able to jump ashore. We 
stopped for a few minutes under the shelter of the point just 
where the ill-fated tug went down, and took a good look at the 
current. An ugly-looking stream truly, rolling past the point in 
heavy waves, and much stronger than at Vanikeui; but on the 
other hand there was no whirlpool, and we knew that the course 
was clear, as we had just seen a steamer pass. It was simplya 
question of hard rowing and good steering—good steering because 
there was the double risk of being dashed against the stone quay 
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or swept outwards abeam of the turbulent current. Taken alto- 
gether I came to the conclusion that Candilli Point was less 
dangerous than Vanikeui, although more formidable in appearance. 
All credit is due to our game little cox. of thirteen, who, ’midst the 
turmoil of the waters, never for an instant lost his presence of mind. 
Striking fully forty to the minute, for what seemed to be a long 
time we made no progress at all; then slowly we gained a few 
inches with each stroke, and so got out of the clutches of the 
rollers. But hard work still remained, the stream to the Scala and 
beyond it resembling boiling water, striking the boat on both sides, 
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flying over our heads, hitting us hard in the face. The Thames 
gig, however, behaved splendidly, shipping only loose spray. Our 
troubles were over, and after passing the palace of the Sweet 
Waters of Asia we dropped into the pretty little river of that name 
half a mile further on. The following day a native boat was 
swamped at Candilli Point, but the three occupants were fortunately 
rescued by an old Turk who has saved other lives at the same spot. 
The river was crowded with native rowing boats and caiques in 
great variety, but none bore any resemblance to the Thames gig, 
and none was manned excepting by professional caiquejis; so it 
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will be understood that the ‘‘ strange”’ caique and her crew of three 
‘‘mad’”’ Englishmen created a considerable sensation. 

About three-quarters of a mile up we landed at a little café, and 
well had we earned the best substitute for a shandy-gaff obtainable 
—German beer and lemonade. Some chops the caféji obtained for 
us and he cooked them over charcoal. Meat thus dressed is delicious. 
With the aid of our pocket-knives we consumed it under a broad- 
spreading tree and we were happy.. Ata little distance a large 
concourse of Turkish ladies added brilliancy to an already brilliant 
scene, while around us the red fez and the dark blue and gold of 
Turkish uniforms predominated. Before us was the semi-tropical 
vegetation, the semi-tropical life of the riverside ; fig trees drooping 
to the water, a snake swimming, tortoises basking at the water- 
edge, innumerable bright dragon-flies glinting in the sun, and the 
songs of many nightingales, completed the harmony of nature. 
As the shadows were lengthening we re-embarked, and then, giving 
the coast a wide berth, were borne on the broad, gently-heaving 


bosom of the beautiful Bosphorus swiftly homewards to sweet 
Moda Bay. 
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WITH THE GROUND “WERKE 


BY ALEXANDER INNES SHAND 


WHEN I first turned my thoughts towards a profession, there were 
few I fancied more than those of the mountain fox-hunter and the 
ratcatcher. In some respects they seemed more enviable than that 
of the gamekeeper ; their votaries were neither tied to time nor place. 
They were chartered vagabonds in a world rich with incident and 
adventure. They were made heartily welcome wherever they turned 
up, and they kept the best of company, for they were followed by a 
train of ‘‘varmint’’ dogs. Even the trade of the molecatcher had its 
attractions, for he was abroad in the fields in all weathers, and he 
took life very leisurely. But the molecatcher was for the most part 
moody of aspect, neither convivial nor conversible, and with a 
chronic stoop, so that idea was soon dismissed. For very many 
years I have lost sight of the molecatcher; I am almost inclined to 
believe that with the progress of science and the perfection of mole- 
traps the race is extinct; and as for the ratcatchers, though they may 
be still to the fore, it is nearly as long since I have numbered any in 
the circle of my acquaintance. But the highland fox-hunter will be 
always with us, while Reinicke of the mountains finds impregnable 
retreats in ravines above the range of the red deer, where even the 
hill goat must look to his footing. 

But are foxes vermin? That is a question which must be 
answered according to latitudes and topography, and on which 
people hold very opposite opinions, Ask the guardian of a 
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pheasant preserve in the Shires, whose reputation depends upon 
record bags, and he will shrug his shoulders in significant silence, 
if he venture to commit himself so far. I do not say ask the 
huntsman at the kennels, for no man has nerve enough to put a 
question so absurd in such a quarter. But if you ask the sheep 
farmer of the Borders or the Highlands, for once a Scotchman, 
should he think it worth while, will give you a direct answer. 
The hill fox is the modern representative of the extirpated wolves, 
with the sole difference that he is not gregarious. He is as crafty, 
as voracious, as savage, and almost as strong. The wolves who 
sought safety in the depths of the forests could be encircled in the 
tinchel or battue, and slaughtered wholesale. The hill fox has the 
advantage of going to ground, or rather to stone, for his den is usually 
in the innermost recesses of a cairn, or among the débris that has 
accumulated in course of ages at the bottom of some beetling preci- 
pice. Let him once gain his refuge and he is tolerably safe; the 
gamest terrier will be shy of facing him in his stronghold, and if he 
tries, he will come out maimed and half-throttled. And when the 
fox is sighted far away from his lair, the fleetest deerhound will find 
it hard to run him down. His action is different from that of his 
lowland cousin, and if the pace is not so swift, it is intensely springy 
and elastic. Accustomed to the rocks from his cubhood, he takes 
them in his swinging stride with a foot that never falters or slips. 
In fact, in the fulness of his justifiable self-confidence he will sit 
down from time to time and take a calm survey of his pursuer. He 
has no need to pause for breath, for there is no getting to the bottom 
of his wind. In his height, in his build, and in the shape of his head 
he differs widely from Reynard of the river beds and gorse covers. 
The Leicestershire fox who gives a glorious day’s sport to hundreds 
of high-bred men and horses shows the vices of a luxurious civilisa- 
tion; he lives by petty pilfering, and his pointed muzzle and 
cunning eye are suggestive of the pettifogging attorney or the 
lowbred usurer. The fox of the hills to the full is crafty, has more 
of the head of the wolf with something of the jaw of the mastiff, 
and he carries himself as if he were monarch of all he surveys. 

His appetite, and especially that of the vixen when she has cubs, 
is insatiable, and to satisfy it he ranges the district far and near. 
Nothing comes amiss to him, from lambs to larks and linnets. 
Naturally, he is a baleful scourge to the sheep farmer in the lambing 
season. Lambs are easily captured and comparatively transportable. 
But the remains of his larder, in the rockshelves before his door, 
are of the most miscellaneous description—there are wool, and fur, 
and feathers of all sorts. Where there are woods he is terribly 
destructive to the leverets and the fawns of the roe; he takes heavy 
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toll of the young broods of grouse and ptarmigan; he hunts round 
the margin of the lochs for callow or crippled water-fowl; and when 
these fail him, he has, fortunately for sportsmen, an unfailing resource 
in the mountain hares, which can be very well spared. The hares 
he can take by surprise in their seats, or run down by fleetness of 
foot ; but when after birds, I have been told by keepers who have 
seen him at the work that he draws the heather methodically, like 
any old setter. Favourite methods with him are crouching, stalking, 
and ambushing; his tread is silent as the flight of the night owl, 
and with the keenest scent of any animal, he winds the quarry from 
afar. When he crouches, his colour chimes in exactly with the 
heather sprays, the fading bracken, and the mossy grey stones. 

No wonder that shepherds and keepers are leagued against the 
omnipresent, omnivorous, commonenemy. Traps in these boundless 
wastes have no terrors for him, and he sets strychnine and other 
poisons at defiance; for, unlike the eagle, he is not partial to carrion, 
and for days he can detect the scent of the human hand. So the 
services of the professional hunter are much in request, whose long 
experience has made him deeply versed in vulpine wiles, and who is 
attended by a scratch pack, almost as much at home as himself in the 
hunting. With one of these veterans I used to be very well 
acquainted. It wasas difficult to make an appointment with him as 
with a fashionable dentist; he kept a long list of engagements in his 
head, for he was no scholar, and when a letter was addressed to him, 
for someone else to read, it might lie for weeks in the window of 
some village post-office. Unexpectedly he turned up one evening at 
the shooting-lodge, for the exact moment of his advent was never 
announced. His figure and bearing were very different from 
those of my ratcatching friends. Bronzed and weather-beaten, 
toughened by a life of hardship and exposure, he had a frank, open 
countenance with a humorous twinkle in his keen grey eyes. He 
nodded in a friendly fashion to the keeper, for they were old 
acquaintances, and offered him his snuff mull; but they did not go 
through the form of a handshake. There was little speech, for the 
foxhunter was not loquacious, except when he was drawn out over 
the toddy after a successful chase; and indeed there was small 
opportunity, for the arrival of the strange dogs had excited all the 
inmates of the kennels, and the chorus of yelping was deafening till 
some sort of order was restored. The hunter’s pack were hard- 
bitten and variant-looking like their master. There were sturdy 
crosses between the deerhound and the foxhound, a lurcher or two 
that seemed to have a strong dash of the otter-hound, with a 
miscellaneous lot of wiry terriers, the grey veterans something the 
worse for wear and showing honourable scars, 
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That evening the fiery cross went round: in other words 
messages were sent to the shepherds on the ground we were to draw, 
and to one or two outlying gillies familiar with each corrie and cairn. 
The shepherds came, bringing their collies as a mattter of course, 
though these were of no great use. There was a long preliminary 
walk over heather and rough ground, till we réached the opening of 
a valley that narrowed into a ravine beneath the summit where the 
ptarmigan nested. In its innermost recesses, the foxes had their dens; 
and the guns were posted so as to command their tracks. Now, 
it was hoped and believed that they were lying out, and the dogs 
that had been held back were to be let loose. There was neither 
the mobbing nor the clamour of the Border hunt describéd in ‘‘ Guy 
Mannering,” but the excitement of silent waiting was intense. Till the 
dogs were slipped, the silence was only broken by the shrill cry of 
a grouse cock or the distant bleat of a sheep. There was a burst of 
wild howling when the dogs were set free—and silence again. Thena 
slow-hound opened on a scent, and his comrades soon energetically 
chimed in. The music, such as it was, swelled and lulled; now it 
receded, and again it came nearer. Reynard, with a fair start, was 
leading his pursuers a long dance, and evidently turning and dodging 
to tire them out. From my post I could see nothing beyond the 
immediate foreground. At last patience was rewarded. Round a 
rocky angle, treading gingerly along an airy ledge, came the moun- 
tain robber. With the wind blowing down the glen, and suspecting 
no danger in front, he did not hurry himself. With his cave within 
sight and confident that he had saved his skin he sat up and lent a 
careless ear to the melody. Then he trotted straight towards me, 
when a cross current came to him with a taint intheair. Inan 
instant his indifference was gone. He took a spring from the ledge 
with a bound like a chamois, to reappear the next minute, going 
best pace over the boulders blocking the dry bed of a winter torrent. 
Except for the pace, he offered a fair chance to the old stalker 
stationed on the opposite bank. He was missed clean, and vanished 
in the chaos of loose stones that had slipped down from the cliffs. 
Immediately afterwards another shot resounded from below, and a 
second fox made his appearance, painfully toiling upwards with a 
leg trailing behind. Hard on his haunches came the slow-hounds, 
then the lurchers, with the little terriers, all out of breath, working 
zealously along intherear. The wounded fox showed his teeth with 
a savage snarl as he was gripped by the foremost hound, and would 
doubtless have made a gallant fight with a single enemy. But he 
was rolled over by weight of numbers and torn into tatters, as if he 
had been chopped in cover by a pack of the Midlands. That was not 
a successful day, and we did no more execution, for a highland fox- 
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chase is always much of a lottery; but all the same it was ex- 
tremely enjoyable, and it was sport that the most sentimental of 
humanitarians could not have censured. 

These hill raiders deserve no law, and they never get it. I 
remember another informal expedition, with no professional to assist. 
A shepherd came in with news of a litter of cubs in a fastness which 
his experience pronounced practicable. Off we started, with only 
the terriers of the lodge, headed by a one-eyed veteran who was 
game to the backbone. The den to which we were guided looked 
much as usual, but the stones lay loose and the passages were large. 
It was late spring; the cubs were well grown, and thickly strewed 
around were the evidences of their voracity. In went the dogs, and 
we listened rather anxiously, for it was a toss-up whether the formid- 
able mother was athome. ,We could hear scrapings and rumblings as 
of a ferret hunting a rabbit burrow. Then there were all the sounds 
of a rough-and-tumble fight. By-and-by and one by one the terriers 
emerged, scratched and smarting, but licking their bloody chops with 
every sign of self-satisfaction. With help of lever and spade we 
drove an adit to a gulley, where we came upon one of the cubs, and 
we should have found the others had we cared to excavate further. 
Then an odd thing happened, and it touched me strangely. Busied 
over the earths, we had been standing on an open hill slope where 
there was seemingly no cover for a mountain hare. Suddenly, as 
one of the keepers stepped aside, a fox, who had been crouching flat, 
sprang up within a dozen yards of him. Unfortunately he had his 
gun under his arm, and she dropped to a quick shot. It was the 
vixen, who had been brought to our feet by anxiety for her offspring. 
Even the good-natured fellow who shot her, though death on all 
vermin, metaphorically dropped a tear over the corpse. 

A more tragical case, which orphaned a family, occurred some 
score of years ago in Glenlyon. A fox-hunter, bound for a fixed 
engagement, turned up on a Saturday at Fortingall, and as a litter 
had just been located it was agreed that destroying it was a work of 
necessity which would be no desecration of the Sabbath. Against his 
wife’s expostulation a gillie accompanied the party, taking with him a 
pet terrier. When the den was being drawn, he took the little bitch 
up in his arms to keep her out of mischief. Dog after dog came 
back, blown and bleeding, when little Smourach made a spring out of 
Angus’s arms and rushed in. The battle was renewed more fiercely 
than before, and the men were lying on their faces listening, when 
there was a stone-slip, which closed the passage. Angus, as I 
was told the tale, was like a man distracted—he stripped his coat 
and insisted on crawling in to clear the passage and extricate his 
favourite. They heard him scraping, and he shook the stones only 
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too successfully, for a heavy boulder settled down and pinned him fast. 
He groaned out, ‘Can you shift it?’’ But twicetheir number could 
have done nothing without levers. They heard him groan again, 
‘“‘ Then the Lord be good to me,” and all was over. 

So long as there are rocks and mountain hares in abundance, 
the hill shepherd may sigh in vain for the extirpation of the fox, but 
his more ferocious congener, the wild cat, is well-nigh extinct. Even 
when Colquhoun wrote his ‘‘ Corrach-bah”’ or “‘ Plea for the Wastes,”’ 
the wild cat was already rare. Having his haunts rather in the 
recesses of the forests and on the lower grounds, he was bound 
to disappear with the progress of game preservation. He had all 
the vices, and, except courage, none of the virtues of the barbarous 
Highlanders who ravaged the lowlands and took him for their badge. 
“Touch not the cat but the glove” was the device of the Clan 
Chattan, who won the memorable combat in the Inch of Perth; 
and he would have been a bold man who, even with the glove, 
would have risked a hand-to-hand encounter. A marvel of compact 
strength and elasticity, a mass of bone, muscle, and cartilage, he had 
the strength and spring with many of the habits of the tiger. His 
ravenous appetite was never satiated, and he made prize of any- 
thing from lambs and fawns downwards. Lying low through the 
day among tangled heather-roots, or in his hole in the clefts of the 
rock, he came forth in the dusk to hunt indefatigably till the dawn. 
I have only sighted him once or twice, and then at some distance. 
But many a night I have listened to the unearthly shrieks and 
wailings as the cats answered each other, waking the echoes of 
the precipices overhanging a Ross-shire loch. A colony was settled 
in the face of the cliffs, for, like the foxes, they were always attracted 
to the lake margins. Highlanders who are much alone in solitary 
places are superstitious, and the boldest keepers were shy of being 
benighted on that haunted side of the loch. Indeed, though nothing 
earthly had terrors for them, the wild cat is an awkward enemy to 
tackle, and like the tiger on his nightly prowl, you never know when 
or where you may stumble across him. St. John relates an exciting 
incident which occurred in broad daylight. He was fishing, attended 
by two or three terriers, when he plunged through some rotten 
heather on the top of a lurking cat. The beast sprang up with 
every hair bristling and entrenched herself on a rock, where she 
stood spitting and growling. He had cut a heavy stick and was 
advancing to dislodge her, when, like Horatius in Macaulay’s 
Lay, she flew full at his face over the dogs. Happily he caught 
her half-way with a blow that broke her back bone, and with his 
active help the terriers disposed of her, though she fought it out to 
the last. 
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The pretty little marten cat, which has also been vanishing fast, is 
at least as tenacious of life. Neither the wild cat nor the marten 
was difficult to trap—they had neither the suspicion nor did they 
seem to have the keen scent of the fox; but the wild cat is very 
difficult to hold, and will walk away with a heavy trap like a beaver 
or badger. The marten, when he “‘put his foot init,” was held fast, 
but philosophically he took the trouble quietly, and his instinct was 
to conceal himself. He “‘happed” himself up in leaves, as the 
Scotch say, and lay ready for a grip of the fingers. Often when 
met in his wanderings he would offer a fair shot in the trees, and 
when he fell wounded to the ground he fought like a winged sparrow- 
hawk. For the marten had much in common with the squirrel, 
and was as lightsome in his acrobatic feats. When he sprang from 
bough to bough, with his agile movements, his bright eyes, and his 
bright-coloured chest, he was really an attractive little animal. I have 
been tempted to hold my hand when I saw him peering at me from 
behind a pine stem. But in proportion to his powers and size he is 
quite as destructive as his bigger brother, and he makes up for 
inferior strength by superior versatility in hunting. The wild cat 
moves with the deliberate tread of the tiger. The marten, like the 
fox, will clear the heather and bracken in bounds, each time lighting 
softly as thistledown. In open country he will lay his nose to the 
eround, and run a scent with the sanguinary insistence of the 
weasel. Alarmed, he takes with equal readiness to tree or rock, and 
from the birth he may have been at home in either. For although, 
like the wild cat, his natural habitat is in the cliffs or the cairns, he 
is much in the way of furbishing up for his accommodation the 
deserted nest of magpie or hawk, and as these nests are generally 
in the pines, he got the alternative name of the pine marten. 

Wild cat and marten cat will have gone like the dodo or great 
auk, and from the romantic point of view it is to be regretted. But 
there is no getting rid of the domestic cat run wild, and there is no 
sort of vermin more detested by the keepers. Moreover, these cats 
are a landlord’s grievance, and they are ever making bad blood where 
there are crofters or small tenants. The cat is the cottage pet and 
sometimes the cottage provider. When it has kittens it regularly 
comes home from hunting with leverets or young rabbits. Shot or 
trapped, when it does not come home there is no doubt as to its 
fate, and however richly deserved, that does not soothe the owner’s 
angry feelings. A glance at the gable of the kennels, where tails 
of tabbies and tortoiseshells are hung in festoons, is enough to 
revive them. The keeper’s terriers, though indeed they take to it 
naturally enough, are trained to the cat chase. Among my first 
recollections are the scenes and sounds when I followed him as a 
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boy through the woods in spring. The sharp, angry yelps, easy to 
be distinguished from the more cheery notes on the trail of the 
rabbit—the headlong rush through bramble or brushwood, with 
perhaps the gleam of a grey shadow scuttling before; then the 
sudden stop and the cry of sure expectation, in defiance of experi- 
ence, changed into the angry growls of disappointment. Tableau: 
Three terriers on their haunches, with heads in air, looking up at the 
panting cat, clinging with her fore-paws to the tree stem, with eyes 
starting out of her head and tail swelled to twice the natural size. A 
merciful shot ends a mischievous career, and the cottage dame 
makes her moan of her missing favourite. 

The badger is another cave dweller who, though far from harm- 
less to the game, is otherwise inoffensive if you leave him alone. 
Though sociable in his own set, so far as humanity is concerned he 
might be apostrophised in the line of Johnson’s parody on Percy’s 
ballad: ‘‘ Hermit hoar in solemn cell!’ He is a good-natured 
glutton, keeping himself to himself, or at least to his family circle. 
In the highlands he tenants cairns higher than those of the fox, for he 
is far less fastidious as to diet, and need not range abroad for his 
food. In fact, he was never built for active service, and his gait is more 
of a waddle than a walk. He is carnivorous, insectivorous, grami- 
nivorous, as the case may be. He is happy when he can glut himself 
on the ‘‘ braxy ”’ of a drowned sheep, but he can put up with beetles 
and snails, and such small deer. Perhaps grasses and roots are his 
staple fare, but bees and wasps are his special delicacies. Of course, 
he adapts his diet to his circumstances, for bees are not to be sought 
among the storm-beaten rocks. Sometimes, for no obvious reason, 
he shifts his quarters and takes his family with him. I remember when 
a new colony took up their abode ina district from which they had been 
well-nigh extirpated. They settled in a circular plantation, earthed up 
above the surrounding fields, and specially sacred to pheasants. They 
made beaten paths in all directions. Doubtless the young rabbits 
may have suffered, but the bag of pheasants at thé annual shoot was 
good as ever, which seems to show that they prefer fur to feathers. 
I know another locality in Surrey, where they made a sudden settle- 
ment among windfalls of trees and slips from a chalk cliff; there 
they were preserved and are still flourishing. With his muscular 
fore-legs and tremendous claws, the badger’s digging powers rival 
those of the great ant-eater. He goes in for colossal subterraneous 
works, excavating suites of halls and galleries. But he has the 
engineering genius of a Vauban or Cohorn, and takes advantage of 
each ponderous stone and tough root to make entrenchments behind 
some sharp-turning angle. A semi-hibernating animal, he hates 
cold, closes up the orifices of his earth in winter, and lines his bed- 
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room with a warm padding of grass. Though, like the bear, he 
probably lives chiefly on internal fat, he stocks his larder mode- 
rately with roots and grasses. When heis in season, his hams are 
said to be a delicacy. I never tried them, and I don’t want to. 

More than once I have come across a badger party foraging by 
moonlight. If you keep quiet they notice nothing till they catch 
the scent, for they are short-sighted as a spectacled German pro- 
fessor, and devote themselves closely to grubbing. When alarmed, 
the chronic grunt changes to asnarl of anger, and the forager beats a 
hasty retreat. He will never fight if he can help it, but even in the 
open he will make a determined charge if cut off from his burrow. 
If you try to draw him, let the dogs ’ware teeth and claws. In 
a sentence or two of ‘‘ Guy Mannering”’ there is a companion sketch 
to the fox-hunt, when Young Pepper lost a forefoot and Old Mustard 
was nearly throttled by the badger, who was ear-marked for his valiant 
defence, and christened ‘‘ the Captain’s brock.’’ In the olden time 
the dogged pluck of the badger doomed him to cruel torture. He 
gave a grand day’s sport to many a squire and farmer, and was a 
fortune to the sporting publican. A badger-baiting drew crowds of 
hard drinkers from far and near. Now he is under the protection of 
humane laws, and though proscribed by the game preserver is cap- 
tured only to be killed. ‘‘ Sacking the badger ” in clear moonshine is 
a highly exciting pursuit. The hunters steal to the earths when the 
hermits are abroad, stop some of the openings, and stuff sacks or 
strong netting into the others. The surroundings are beaten, for the 
solitary is seldom far away, and just when he thinks himself safe, he 
takes a header into the snares. 

Landseer never painted anything more spirited than his ‘‘ Otter 
Hunt.” The pity is that, more than even ‘“‘ The Stag at Bay,” it 
flashes a lurid light on the occasional inhumanity of field sports. 
The poor, plucky brute, who has breathed the long-winded hounds, 
is writhing, high overhead, on the point of the huntsman’s spear. 
Otherwise, and even there, the picture is perfect. The pack are 
bred for rough work and endurance ; they are as nearly amphibious 
as the otter itself. Nothing short of a venerable Lord Chancellor or 
Lord Chief Justice can surpass the look of sagacity of the elderly 
otter-hound. Yet, withal, there is the smouldering ferocity of a 
Jeffreys, and now the ferocity is in full swing. In all the music of the 
packs, there is none so intoxicating as that of the cry of the otter 
dogs when they hit off a burning scent. The sounds, the scene, and 
the hour, are all equally romantic. You were roused from your bed 
at some unearthly hour and have reached the meet when the day 
is breaking. It is a rude gathering of men in high training, ready 
for athletic performances—the shooting suits that have seen much 
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service are rough as the coats of the dogs. And it is wonderful how 
veteran otter-hunters hold out, with early hours and vigorous exercise. 
There are almost invariably one or two elderly gentlemen, spare, 
and wiry and lithe, as active and keen as younger men, but ready 
to take any advantage experience has taught them. Indeed, their 
long sporting experience is invaluable, for few creatures are more 
crafty than the hunted otter. He scarcely shows his nose when he 
comes up to breathe under a floating weed, and is only detected by 
the train of bubbles. He slips aside into labyrinthic retreats under 
the roots of willow or elder, when the staunchest dogs are thrown 
out. Harrison Ainsworth, who was fond of such wild sports, gives a 
capital description of an otter hunt in ‘‘ The Lancashire Witches.” 
But if the otter’s wiles, when in the water, rival those of the fox, he 
loses his cunning and presence vf mind when surprised away from it. 
Give him time to collect himself and he is invariably all there. He 
is shy of a trap as fox or beaver. You must not only efface all traces 
of your handiwork, but carefully wash away the taint of the hand. 
Perhaps he is taken at most advantage when, in a hard, black frost, 
he leaves the lakes, when he has his home there, for running water. 
When all the streams are frozen he shifts on to the sea shore, when 
he varies his diet of trout and salmon, and fishes the sea pools for 
the flounders left by the receding tide. Yet even in summer he will 
wander capriciously and risk being stranded in shallow drains or 
driven to seek refuge in some dry culvert. 

Weasels and stoats, with their large and frequent litters, breed- 
ing like maggots in a stilton, are real vermin, nuisances never to be 
eradicated. The only thing to be said in their favour is that they 
destroy immense numbers of rats and mice. All the tribe delight 
in blood, and kill for the pure pleasure of killing. Sometimes the 
weasels hunt in packs, though more often singly, and they appear to 
exert a magnetic influence over their victims. Watch a weasel: 
following a rabbit. The strange thing is that he seems to single out 
a victim and persistently stick to it. He “‘ ferrets’’ a burrow; the 
rabbit bolts, doubles back, turns down again, and again and again 
the weasel appears on his track. Even in the open field the rabbit 
will circle and squat instead of making a clean rush out of danger. 
The stoat, which has the same sanguinary tastes and indomitable 
perseverance, is easily to be distinguished from the weasel. He is 
bigger; he has a black-tipped tail, and he changes his colour in the 
winter. The weasel generally hunts in coverts and hedge bottoms ; 
the stoat wanders out into the fields. Extraordinarily active, he can 
run down a rabbit, and, like the rabbit, for a short distance can 
easily outpace a dog. Stoats and weasels usually make a rush for 
the stone dyke or heaps of loose stones in which they have their 
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retreat. Curiosity soon makes them peep out again, and if they do — 
not immediately reappear you can always lure them with a whistle. 
They keep bobbing about likea Jack-in-the-box, till you are tempted 
to think that in place of one of them there must be half-a-dozen. But 
nothing shows their quickness of eyesight more than the difficulty of 
shooting them. They give you a show; you take a snap-shot, and 
though you have splashed the lead on the stones round the opening, 
your friend the next minute is peeping out some yards off and 
glorying over your discomfiture. If you cannot actually whistle them 
out of their holes you can always smoke them out, unless the galleries 
are extremely well ventilated. Yet it is strange that the stoat should 
have such an objection to foul air, for, like the skunk, he can emit a 
horrible stench. It is no pleasant work taking him out of a trap, 
and were it not for the posthumous odour, the beautiful fur would be 
as popular winter wear as that of the marten. 

It was from the same means of self-defence that the polecat 
got his sobriquet of foumart. Far from common now, he can well 
be spared. The poultry-keeper had no more deadly enemy; and 
when he took up his quarters beneath some outbuilding the chickens 
and ducklings disappeared by whole broods. He killed, carried 
away, and stored them up, though daily sated with fresh-slain 
victims. Like his smaller brethren, when challenged and brought 
to bay he would sit up on his hind-quarters and show desperate 
fight. On occasion, too, he was savagely aggressive, and would 
actually provoke a battle. That veracious raconteur, Edwards, the 
Banffshire naturalist, has a thrilling account of his fight with a 
foumart, when he had lain down to sleep in a vault of the ruined 
castle of the Boyne. Scenting a water-hen he had in his breast 
pocket, the polecat attacked, and, when repulsed, renewed the assault 
with ferocious shrieks. The combat ended by Edwards gripping 
the brute with his mangled hands and chloroforming him with the 
contents of a vial he carried for asphyxiating butterflies. 

The rats, unlike the polecats, unless driven desperate by 
hunger and strong in numbers, will seldom tackle a man; but they 
are far from agreeable night companions. Even in England I have 
had them running over my bed, and have lain in chambers in foreign 
parts where they simply swarmed. Few country houses of any size 
are free from them, and in many a venerable manor house or gloomy 
castle they have been responsible for the mysterious noises which 
have given it a sinister reputation. It were well if that were the 
worst, but few creatures are more obnoxiously repulsive. When 
they ravage the larder or raid the dairy, it is not only what they eat 
but what they spoil. Then sentiment and imagination come in, and 
you seem to taste the flavour of the filthy feet that have come 
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scampering up from the sewers. In summer-time the plague is in 
some measure stayed, for most of them make a flitting to the fields, 
where the matrons are confined in holes in the banks and the hedge 
bottoms. Then they turn their attention to eggs and game, and are 
as destructive as stoats or weasels; they seldom expose themselves 
to a shot, and trapping makes no impression on thém.: The only 
way to thin their multitudes is to deal with them at their head- 
quarters in the house, either by poison or by calling in the rat- 
catcher. Poison is the most effective, and with arsenic they may 
be slaughtered wholesale. The plan St. John suggests is an excel- 
lent one: choose a locked-up room to which they have ready access, 
feed them for a fortnight with wholesome fare of meal and milk, and 
then season with the arsenic. But, as he remarks, there is a serious 
objection to that ; for in death they may be more offensive than in 
life. They will vindictively go and die behind panels and skirting- 
boards, making rooms for a time uninhabitable. 

As for the ratcatcher, he can do little good in the mansion. 
Moreover, he is generally an unscrupulous character, who burdens 
his conscience with quite unnecessary sin, by taking good care to 
leave a breeding stock. In stables and outbuildings he can act 
somewhat more effectively, and he can do excellent work in the 
rick-yard. His advent used always to be hailed with enthusiasm, 
for ratting is a livelyif notanoble sport. It will be remembered with 
what zest Colonel Crawley’s son and heir partook of the amusement 
at Queen’s Crawley, in company of the keepers and his father and 
cousin. I recollect how the ratcatcher on circuit would come into 
the stack-yard, his ferret-box slung to his shoulder, and his mongrel 
terriers trotting at his heels. Napoleon of the hour, he directed 
the strategy. The fiery-eyed ferrets were taken out and entered at 
various holes ; there were moments of breathless expectation ; then 
the rats and mice came tumbling out in cascades, to be snapped 
up by the dogs or knocked down with sticks. Of course many 
escaped, but we went methodically from one rick to another, and 
the death roll was always a heavy one. The mischief these 
vermin did was incredible. I have seen a year-old stack taken 
down that was absolutely ruined, and it scarcely yielded half-a-dozen 
bushels in the threshing. In some ancient barns the game was 
abundant enough, but the sport was disappointing. For the cob- 
webbed roof was honeycombed with holes, and the earthen floor 
was traversed in all directions with runs communicating with 
drains. The ratcatcher was shy of trusting his best ferrets in such 
labyrinths, though if he lost them or they ‘‘laid up” it was always 
a fair excuse for continuing to make himself comfortable in free 
quarters. 
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UTILISING THE UNATTAGHEDS GG 
PARTRIDGE 


BY F. W. MILLARD 


THE unemployed in every community are generally a source of 
trouble to the more steady members, and the best means of dealing 
with them has long been a problem. Now, the unmated cock 
partridge is out of work for the time being, and he lives up to 
the character of that fraternity in so far as to endeavour to cause 
as much trouble as possible by striving to destroy the domestic 
felicity of every pair of his kind within reach. However, the cock 
partridge possesses one great virtue over the majority of his human 
compeers, for he is not unemployed owing to innate laziness or 
hatred of work in any form; he would much rather be engaged in 
attending the wants of a promising brood, and it is lack of a mate 
which causes him to be out of employment during the breeding 
season. The persistence he shows in worrying more fortunate cock 
partridges and trying to steal their job proves the great desire he 
has for work, and under these conditions the unmated cock par- 
tridge does not merit the universal condemnation which usually falls 
to his share. The harm he does is really due to excess of zeal in a 
good cause, and if directed into the right channels may be rendered of 
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great benefit to his kind and to the sport provided on the estate he 
frequents. If it be seen that he is a little too active in his desire to 
steal a mate, it is the usual thing surreptitiously to remove him (how 
and at what season I will not say), and this is not exactly the end 
so energetic a bird deserves. 

The big talk there has been concerning the French system of 
penning and rearing partridges, and the disappointing results which 
in the main have occurred, have attracted the attention of game 
preservers to French methods generally. At least two keepers 
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whom I know have been experimenting in the direction of utilising 
the unattached cock partridge for rearing partridge chicks, and this 
I believe has long been practised across the Channel, although so 
far as I can ascertain it has not been adopted to any great extent 
on this side of the water. 

It has been recognised for some time that the domestic qualities 
of the cock partridge are at least equal to those of the hen bird, 
the share he takes in caring for the brood proving this; but every- 
one does not know that he is prepared to undertake and carry out 
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all domestic duties alone if allowed an opportunity, and to take 
them up at very short notice. Should a hen partridge happen to 
be killed after her brood has hatched, the cock does not relax in 
parental duty, and in nearly every case succeeds in rearing the 
family to maturity; indeed, the size which a covey controlled by a 
cock sometimes attains, betrays the fact that he is not above adding 
to his family cares by annexing chicks from other broods, and it is 
certain that as a successful and competent nurse he equals any 
other male game bird. He cannot produce eggs, but it is more than 
suspected that he can hatch them, and no fact is more assured than 
that he is as willing and able as a hen bird to rear the chicks; so 
the only thing to do is to supply the necessary youngsters. For- 
tunately, the average keeper is better able to provide the chicks 
than to rear them, so the combination of a persevering keeper and 
a few energetic cock partridges may do much towards increasing 
the coveys upon a manor. 

Before going further it will be as well to explain how cock 
partridges are to be obtained. Unfortunately, if there should happen 
to be a surplus upon an English estate the fact does not make itself 
apparent till pairing is in full swing, but at this period any excess 
of cock birds may easily be caught, although it is full late for them 
to attain that degree of tameness necessary to complete success. 
The longer (within reason) the cock partridge can be in the keeper’s 
hands before the bird is required to take over the care of a brood 
the quieter he becomes, and the less he resents the close association 
with man necessary to satisfactory results; so it is advisable to 
secure the necessary number as soon as the new year arrives. This 
applies more especially to birds caught up at home, as foreign 
partridges imported late have generally been in the hands of the 
catchers for some time and become somewhat tame. The best way 
of securing home partridges is to use a drag net, after having marked 
down a sufficient number of coveys in the evening, select the cock 
birds, and release the rest. By doing this three good ends are 
attained: the requisite cock partridges are secured, the dreaded 
excess of male birds prevented, and the released members of each 
covey taught to avoid netters. It is not advisable to take every 
cock bird from each covey, but the old ones should be selected and 
kept if possible. 

Till the time when they are required, the birds may all be run 
together in a movable pen, and the more they are accustomed to 
the presence of man the better for future results. If cock par- 
tridges cannot be captured in the way described, they may be 
trapped in coops as soon as pairing begins; but a special coop is 
needed, possessing narrow front bars between which so small a 
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bird cannot force itself. The centre bar must be constructed so 
as to slide freely up and down, should be raised sufficiently 
high to admit of the entrance of a partridge, and supported in 
that position bya slight stick. From this stick to the back of 
the coop a thin wire must be stretched taut at about three 
inches from the ground. Now comes the important part of the 
affair. At the back of the coop a mirror is arranged in such a 
position that a partridge passing in front must see its own reflection. 





THE HEN WITH BROOD OF PARTRIDGES 


Upon this occurring the bird instantly makes a dash inside, strikes 
the wire, displaces the stick, and finds itself a prisoner. It is 
advisable to get these trap-coops set early (minus the mirror), and 
accustom the coveys to feed on dari seed scattered around them. 
This method is only of use when pairing has started, the pugna- 
cious spirit of the cocks then being very marked. A _ bird once 
caught will soon be too much occupied with the fact that it is 
a prisoner to care to keep on fighting its own reflection. 

The two keepers who have been rearing coveys and utilising the 
cock partridge as a foster-parent are Mr. C. Waite, head-keeper to 
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Lord Deramore, at Heslington, York, and Mr. Burgess, Lord 
Wenlock’s keeper at Skipwith Common, near the same city, and 
the results obtained in both instances have been most encouraging. 
Mr. Waite used both eggs and birds procured from abroad, but 
Mr. Burgess utilised English eggs and English birds. As the 
supply of eggs from English sources is sure to be limited, and 
strictly confined to eggs from ruined nests and those in places where 
they are not likely to hatch in safety, it is distinctly pleasing to 
know that those procured from abroad did very well. Foreign 
partridge eggs do not yield the high hatching percentage of English 
eggs, but the chicks seem to come out fairly strong, and under the 
loving care of an attentive cock bird thrive in a gratifying manner. 
As for Hungarian cock partridges, these may generally be obtained 
at a cheap rate from importers towards the end of the turning-down 
season; every ordinary buyer prefers to release hens for breeding, 
is willing to pay a little more to secure them, and under these 
circumstances a surplus of cocks is sure to be left on hand. These 
are often sold for what they will fetch, and he who cares to keep 
his eyes open need not pay much for his cock partridges. Foreign 
eggs vary in price, but from £4 to £5 per 100 is the ordinary cost. | 

At Heslington the partridge eggs were hatched in incubators, 
and the chicks at once given to the cock partridges, each of the 
latter being confined in a small coop having a space a few feet 
square enclosed in front. In this space the chicks were placed 
at the rate of from nineteen to twenty-four to a brood, and the cock 
partridge soon gathered the little ones beneath him. About twenty- 
four hours were allowed for the brood and its foster-parent to 
get accustomed to each other, and then coop and all were removed 
to a field. After another short space of time for the birds to settle 
down, a sliding door at the back of the coop was lifted, and the 
cock partridge permitted to lead his brood into the open. It was 
quite a pretty and interesting sight to see him emerge, and strut 
proudly away with the little ones following and answering his call. 
Since then these broods have turned up in full strength, amply 
proving the ability of the cocks to act as parents. 

Mr. Burgess had to go to a little more trouble with his 
experiments, because he did not possess an incubator. All his 
eggs were hatched beneath hens, and the illustrations thoroughly 
explain the system he followed. When partridge chicks are 
brought out by hens, losses owing to trampling are sure to be 
rather serious, the chicks being such wee, weakly little things at 
first. An incubator is best for hatching, but a modification of 
both systems is preferable. A better hatching percentage is assured 
if the eggs be brought to the chipping stage by hens and then 
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consigned to an incubator for final hatching; by observing’ this 
procedure all possibility of chicks being trampled to death by a 
restless hen is avoided. A few eggs may be left with the hen for her 
to hatch as a means of properly developing her maternal instinct. 
When the chicks hatched at Skipwith were fit to leave the nest the 
keeper placed the hen with her brood in a coop, with. another and 
smaller coop just opposite and about a yard distant; this last coop 
contained the cock partridge, and the space between the two was 
fenced in with boards a foot or so high. After a few days the hen 
was taken away and the partridge granted a monopoly of the 
situation ; a little later he and his brood were removed to a cornfield 
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and the whole lot released as previously described. The plan of 
putting out the hen with the chicks for the first day or two appears 
to possess advantages, for in case a cock partridge should prove 
troublesome the chicks have a parent ready to take care of them 
until another cock bird can be procured and tried. However, my 
experience proves that the bird rarely refuses to accept the chicks, 
and if left for several hours facing a hen with a brood generally 
manages to coax them all into his coop. It is surprising to see how 
the tactics of the partridge undergo a sudden change upon seeing 
the chicks, and how all attempts to escape cease beneath his desire 
to gain possession of them. 

Having explained this system of rearing partridges, and the 
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success which attended the experiments made, it will be worth 
while to compare it with the method of penning and pairing 
partridges and releasing the birds with their brood. First of all 
quite two-thirds of the labour is dispensed with, and no expensive 
pens are required, with the ceaseless work and cost of feeding and 
attending the partridges confined therein. Anyone who has tried 
the pen system cannot have failed to recognise the difficulty of 
pairing the birds off, and the constant watching necessary to secure 
those which have paired and isolate them from the rest. Even 
when this has been done the anxiety and work has not ceased, for 
the nests the birds form in the laying pens are liable to all sorts of 
accidents ; they are quite as vulnerable to the effects of thunder- 
storms and other excessive rainfalls as those of wild birds; and 
experiment has decided that the continued presence of a pair of 
birds in the confined area of a pen is nearly certain to attract 
vermin. If stoats and weasels can be excluded from the pen by 
strong small-meshed netting they cannot be kept away, and their 
constant visits and attempts to get within so disconcert the par- 
tridges that sitting is out of the question. In fact quite fifty per 
cent. of the losses which occur are caused by vermin, however 
closely the surrounding ground has been trapped. 

When cock partridges are utilised to rear the broods, they may 
all be run together in one pen till required, and only need feeding 
twice a day. The eggs are placed in incubators or beneath hens, 
and during the period of incubation are perfectly safe from the 
vagaries of the weather and from attack by vermin. The work of 
inducing the cocks to take to the broods only occupies a few days, 
and it can all be carried out on one small space of ground. Under 
the other system pens are scattered over a large area and the labour 
of attending them is a serious item; all this is saved, and in the 
end better results secured. It has been said that the pen system 
of producing partridges would never become general because the 
expenditure incurred is too great for a sportsman of moderate 
means possessing only a small manor; but here is an alternative 
method open to everyone, and the wonder of it is that it has 
not been generally adopted long ago. I believe that next season 
experiments are to be made ona much larger scale upon the two 
estates mentioned, and no doubt other preserves will be glad to take 
advantage of the information I am here enabled to give. Certainly, 
the unattached cock partridge should no longer be regarded as an 
undesirable personage, but as an acquisition to be at once secured 
and given an opportunity of satisfying his parental aspirations in a 
legitimate manner. Under proper management he is a valuable 
asset, as Messrs. Burgess and Waite have shown. 
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To the Editor of THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 


SIR, 

I put my communication to you in the form of a letter as 
seeming less pretentious than attempting an article, for I am not 
accustomed to writing for publication; but I desire to make some 
remarks about the present state of the Turf, and regarding your 
magazine as a Suitable vehicle, beg the hospitality of its pages. 

Some years since I had a certain connection with the sport, for 
I held a share in a few horses (though the management of these was 
left in other hands); reasons which I need not dwell upon withdrew 
me for a while from the pursuit, but lately it happens that I 
have been thrown much into racing society, and it appears to me 
that a condition of affairs prevails which unless checked and dis- 
couraged will go far to destroying the national sport. Racing of 
kinds there always will be, I suppose; but on returning to the Turf 
I seem to find it in a languishing and dangerous state, and the 
times are obviously critical. Even my humble pen may be of service 
if it directs attention to the subject in a magazine which I am 
aware has a specially influential clenteéle. 

The racing world has lately been seriously depleted, several 
men who were special sources of strength having been removed by 
death; but this has necessarily been the case at all times, and the 
one question is, By whom are such vacant places filled, if they are 
filled at all? The late Duke of Westminster, whose interest in 
and knowledge of racing in all branches made his co-operation of 
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peculiar value, is succeeded by the present holder of the title, an 
excellent sportsman in various ways, but not keen about flat-racing 
as was his predecessor. The owner of the famous Eaton Stud must 
almost necessarily race, or elise one may suspect that the yellow jacket 
would not be often seen at Newmarket. Colonel McCalmont may 
be said to have been succeeded by Lord Howard de Walden, 
wealthy, liberal, with all the instincts of a sportsman and a gentle- 
man; but again not, I fear, keen. Ifan owner be not present to see 
his horses run at Newmarket when he has a comfortable house of 
his own waiting for him, the significance of the fact is unmistakable. 
Prince Soltykoff, a liberal if not a very judicious supporter—it is 
always a mistake to breed horses most of which will almost certainly 
be bad—leaves a vacancy; an even more serious one is left by Sir 
J. Blundell Maple, and yet another by Mr. James Lowther, who 
owned few horses, it is true, and those usually very poor specimens, 
but who exercised a power and an influence that were all for good. 
Lord Zetland seems practically to have given up; Lord Dunraven 
is retiring, as is Sir R. Waldie Griffith—more or less, at any rate, 
for the reserves on horses at his recent sale suggested something of 
a wish to keep them; and as to most of these no one is appearing 
to fill up the gaps. 

Agricultural depression is usually put forward as the cause why 
gentlemen of position—the sort of men who used to form almost the 
bulk of owners—no longer take part in the sport. They cannot 
afford it, one hears, and in many cases that is no doubt correct ; but 
though times may be temporarily hard there is plenty of money in 
the country: it is inclination rather than capital that is lacking. 

What, then, is wrong with racing? My belief is that many 
gentlemen are abandoning the sport because in not a few respects 
they consider that it is ceasing to be a sport for gentlemen, it being, 
as they have reason to believe, often altogether improperly con- 
ducted; that is to say, horses are run on purely commercial prin- 
ciples which have their basis in illicit greed and unscrupulosity. 
We do not now hear of “jockey rings,’’ but when we did hear of 
them it is not certain that they existed ; indeed, when these rumours 
were current I was racing myself. Those who talked of “jockey 
rings’’ could scarcely have realised the extreme difficulty there 
would have been in forming one and carrying it on, for such a 
scheme would have required infinitely more intelligence, system, and 
tact than the average jockey possesses. Now and then a horse was 
doubtless ‘“‘stopped.”’ It was decided that a favourite should not 
win, and this made the result of the race a tolerably good thing for 
something else, particularly if the jockey on a third horse that might 
be dangerous was advised to back his rival, or was ‘‘put on” a stake at 
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good odds. Hence came the salutary rule which prohibited jockeys 
from betting—salutary as far as it goes, for to make a rule is one 
thing, to detect fractures of it quite another. But this is not what 
was meant by a “jockey ring,” the implication being that many 
races were ‘‘ arranged ”—and the further supposition that owners, 
trainers, and friends of stables with a knowledge of racing were all 
successfully hoodwinked and ready to accept running as it came out 
—often entirely contrary to all trials and careful calculations— 
without question. There were, indeed, so many obstacles and 
drawbacks to the successful working of a jockey ring that I have 
always received stories of its existence with scepticism. 

Nowadays, however, it seems frequently to be common know- 
ledge that horses who are well in races and have obvious chances on 
form will not win, are not intended to do so by their owners, and 
will not be allowed to do so by their jockeys; though occasionally 
there is cause to suppose that the owner is no better informed as to 
what will happen than anybody else outside the little coterie of 
trainer, jockey, professional backer of horses, and the friend or two 
who may be in the latter’s confidence. 

“Do you think he is ‘ out’ to-day ?”’ is quite a common inquiry 
among men who are pondering over their race cards in the ceaseless 
attempt to find winners; and perhaps the person addressed is able 
to furnish some good reason why he thinks the animal is not 
‘out ’’—the last word of course meaning out with the desire for 
victory. ‘* They are all of them here!” is another stereotyped 
phrase, and it means that men associated with a certain horse have 
come to see it run, of course with the intention of backing it. 
Then there is the reverse, ‘‘I don’t see any of them here to-day °”’ 
The horse is there, but not its owner and his adherents, and the 
observation signifies that though it is to run it is not expected to 
try. ‘‘ The boy did not seem too busy on that one last week”’ is 
again an observation that is heard without surprise; the boy had 
been told not to exert himself—not to win, that is to say—and his 
lack of energy was apparent to practised eyes, though not to those 
of the stewards. 

The Daily Mail published the morning on which I write says 
of a handicap winner that “‘ The horse returned to the unsaddling ring 
in silence. . . . There have been episodes in his career which the 
public could not forget even in this redeeming hour of victory.” 
This, it will be perceived, is ingeniously worded. What readers are 
meant to understand is that the horse in question has not been 
“out ’ when heavily backed (by the public), and has won when its 
success appeared impossible “‘on form”; but if taxed with such a 
construction the critic would innocently say, ‘‘ Not at all! I only 
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meant by ‘ episodes’ that people had lost money on him when he 
was favourite—they remembered their disappointment—and were 
vexed when he won at good odds; nothing more than that!’’ The 
papers are often blamed for not speaking plainly about some scandal 
that is a subject of general comment, but herein the writers are 
wise; for if an action for libel were brought it would not be tried 
before a jury of racing men, but of men who probably knew nothing 
whatever about racing, and who could be readily swayed by the 
specious oratory of a cunning counsel. 

It is of course usually for the benefit of the handicappers that 
horses are not ‘‘ out,” and very often the handicappers are quite well 
aware of the circumstances. But what are they todo? They see 
a horse that might perhaps have won, could at any rate have been 
close up, a good second, deliberately stopped—beaten, say, four or 
five lengths out of a place, for the record of places attracts 
attention. Next week they have to handicap this animal, who 
was then being “readied,” and the winner. If they allow fewer 
than 7 lb. or 8lb. for the beating there is a violent outcry, the dis- 
crepancy is pointed out in the papers, perhaps, by some writer who 
is going simply on the ‘‘ book,” not having seen the race; or it is 
even possible that the matter is brought before the stewards, if the 
owner be bold. Of course, if weighted on what happened, not on 
what could and should have happened, the handicap is demonstrably 
wrong and absurd; and should the handicapper be bold in his turn 
and express his conviction that the horse was pulled, there is such 
clear ground for an action for libel that he naturally refrains from 
doing anything so dangerous. 

It was stated in the papers some time ago that Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild had declared his intention of starting no more horses 
in handicaps, and whether or not he carries out the resolve (an 
improbability) the incident is notable. Nothing has struck me more 
than a remark made in all sincerity by a friend, an owner of horses, 
whom I had always regarded as a man of the most strict integrity. 
I was discussing the subject of running horses that were not ‘‘meant,”’ 
and was amazed at his calm reply, “‘ You have to do it now if you 
want to win handicaps.’”’ It was to all intents and purposes an 
admission that he did it himself, and the idea of his being summoned 
before the stewards—and properly so—was, I confess, a shock 
TOMES 

It is to the stewards that one has to look, but the look is 
usually in vain. These functionaries should be chosen with more 
care than is generally exercised in the choice, and they should have 
the courage of their opinions, keeping steadily before them the fact 
that in several important respects the Turf is on the down grade, 
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and it is in a large measure they who can stop its further descent. 
When I was racing years ago the sort of remarks I have quoted 
—and this is a point I wish particularly to emphasise—were 
not bandied about as matters of course, understood by every- 
body who was a little bzhind the scenes. A suspicion was at times 
whispered, occasionally the whisper grew somewhat loud, but it was 
not generally recognised that horses not being ‘‘ out”? was a matter 
of constant occurrence—more than an everyday affair, the affair 
indeed of tolerably well every race, except perhaps selling races, 
where the animal stopped might be claimed. People used to talk 
about such things as if there were some discredit in them. Now, 
the only persons who do not know anything about it when almost 
more than suspicion is rife are the stewards. Some successful 
stables from which good winners constantly come are, it may be 
said, known to run horses that are not meant to win—are waiting 
for something else. The names of the horses are frequently 
familiar, some of the well-informed writers do almost more than 
hint at them, making their ideas absolutely unmistakable; but 
the managers of the stables are patient, they wait till the 
handicap pleases them, till the something else is due to be run 
for, their horses win, and no one—that is, no one in authority 
—has any awkward questions to ask. That owners and trainers 
who run straight—for there are happily some who do so—feel utterly 
disgusted, and that a proportion of them should retire from racing, 
are things inevitable. 

There seems to be a great deal less money on the Turf than 
there was in former days, when better prices were laid to infi- 
nitely larger sums. ‘‘ There is no money on either side of the rails,” 
someone observed to me at a recent meeting; and though this is 
far from being accurate, there is not a quarter, scarcely, I am 
inclined to fancy, a tithe, of the betting there used to be as 
regards number and amount of wagers. A few not too shrewd 
young men have lately taken to plunging, and that will help the 
ring, several members of which, at least, are certainly good for 
any amount that could be won from them; but on both sides of the 
rails as a very general rule banking accounts are smaller and are 
employed with infinitely more caution—scrimped prices from book- 
makers, and usually modest investments by backers. This is from 
one point of view all for the best; but it is money which makes an 
institution thrive, and the institution of the Turf in this respect 
does not thrive to anything like the extent that it did. 

Would matters be improved by the appointment of stipendiary 
stewards? They would, I am of opinion, if the right men could be 
obtained ; but it would be difficult in the extreme to find the necessary 
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two or three who were universally admitted to be judges of the 
soundest description in all matters appertaining to racing, could be 
implicitly relied on to act without fear or favour, were of course 
men of the most unimpeachable character, and who were willing to 
act in such a capacity. 

I have even heard it asserted by men who know something of 
racing that the Turf is on its last legs. That I hold to be absurd. 
The King is an energetic patron, and that means a vast deal; were 
His Majesty to withdraw it would be a grave matter and make an 
enormous difference; but a glance through the names of those who 
have horses entered for next year’s Derby shows that patronage of 
the sport comes from all-important quarters—the King has five in, 
the Dukes of Devonshire, Portland, and Westminster, the Marquesses 
of Zetland and Cadogan, the Earls of Rosebery, Derby, Durham, 
Bradford, Crewe, Ellesmere, Harewood, IIchester, Lords Stanley 
and Howard de Walden, Sirs R. Waldie Griffith and Tatton 
Sykes, Admiral Lambton, four members of the Rothschild family, 
Messrs. Douglas Baird, Bibby, Arthur James, Musker, Oswald, Neu- 
mann, Vanderbilt and others are represented. With these and 
such as these to the fore, the Turf’s “last legs ” appear very stalwart 
and lasting supports; but none the less many matters most urgently 
need investigation and reform, and if these are not soon forthcoming 
well-nigh irreparable mischief may be done to the Turf. 

I will ask you to allow me to sign myself 


Your obedient servant 
NESTOR. 


Note.—The name signed to ‘‘ Nestor’s’’ letter is certainly that of a sportsman who 
is well acquainted with the Turf, and we gladly allow him to express his views.—ED. 
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THE WELL-DRESSED HUNTING MAN 
FASHIONS OLD AND NEW 
BY ALFRED W. THOMAS 


I HAVE been invited by the Editor of this magazine to give to its 
readers the benefit of a long practical experience in dealing with the 
subject of hunting-dress, of which I have necessarily made a life- 
long study. I consider myself deeply indebted to him for the 
compliment he has paid me, but let me at once lay claim to the 
indulgence of the reader for any literary shortcomings that this 
article may have.! Besides attempting to describe in these pages, 
by means of letterpress and illustrations, the correct wear of the 
well-dressed hunting man of to-day, I have endeavoured in many 
cases to trace the progress of hunting-dress during the past hundred 
years or more. In this endeavour I have been greatly assisted by 
the records which have been preserved since the days of ‘‘ David 
Thomas, Breeches Maker, 40, St. James Street’’—as that member 
of my family was registered in the London Directory at the end of 





1 Just twelve months ago an article appeared on ‘‘ Hunting Costume: a Plea for 
Orthodoxy.’’ The paper occasioned much correspondence; and at this the beginning of 
the season we tried to get some well-known hunting man, whose criticism would carry 
weight, to return to the subject. Many men who ride admirably do not write equally well. 
Promises to try their best, and subsequent confessions of failure, together with timid 
protestations that they would if only they could, have been the result of applications ; 
and we have therefore at length sought the dicta of a professional expert, Mr. Alfred 
W. Thomas, who entered zealously upon the task as here presented.—Ep. 
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the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries. For 
sundry other details of the earlier history of hunting-dress, and ina 
certain degree for what I may be allowed to term the “ hunting- 
field” side of the article, I have to acknowledge the assistance of 
Mr. Arthur W. Coaten. 

To a large extent fashion runs in cycles. In studying the - 
old-time plates and such accounts of dress, sporting and otherwise, 
as were written by the chroniclers of long ago, it is exceedingly 
interesting to come across some little detail of costume which, after 
having been discarded for many decades, reappears to-day in practi- 
cally itsoldform. This revival of former fashions is occasionally very 
marked in our ordinary everyday attire, and the same thing may be 
observed in connection with hunting-dress. But it does not seem 
within the range of possibilities that the modern Nimrod will ever see 
a return to the bed-gown coat which was the customary wear of the 
well-dressed hunting man in the eighteenth century. This was a 
gigantic affair, reaching down almost to the ankles. Buttoning low 
in front, it was fitted with great roll collars and wide skirts which, 
however cumbersome and unsightly they may appear according to 
our present notions, certainly afforded good protection for the limbs 
of the rider; and barbed wire being unknown in those days, the 
skirts appear to have survived the fray, and may at least be given 
the credit of having paved the way for the present-day hunting 
apron. The roll collar to which I have referred eventually evolved 
into the one that has been familiarised by Alken, this being a sort 
of all-round collar such as you may now see on a military overcoat, 
only on a smaller scale. As an instance of the resuscitation of a 
former fashion, it may be mentioned that this old Alken collar, cut 
lower in front in order to show the stock, is sometimes reverted to 
in scarlet coats of the latest make. 

Precisely in what manner the scarlet coat became a sort of insignia 
of fox-hunting it is hard to tell. More than one industrious hunt- 
ing writer has delved into the intricacies of old sporting records in 
the hope of settling this question; but so far nothing has been dis- 
covered likely to determine the point conclusively. Theories there 
are, of course, in abundance. One explanation which has occasion- 
ally been put forward and been popularly accepted takes us as far 
back as the reign of Henry II. It is said that this monarch—or it 
may have been Henry III.—chanced to be present at a fox-hunt, 
and this experience of the chase, unlike anything in vogue at that 
time, pleased him so immensely that forthwith he ordered that 
hunting should rank in the category of Royal sports, and commanded 
that the officials should in future be clad in scarlet. So runs this 
pretty little story; but certain hard facts go to disprove it. In the 
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first place it has never been possible to discover in any of the most 
likely quarters any charter by which fox-hunting was made a Royal 
sport. Such a charter must have existed if the story is to be 
credited. Secondly, it is more than doubtful whether scarlet was 
actually the colour of the Royal livery at the time alluded to. The 
late Mr. Blew, whom I knew for twenty years, made a close study 
of the earlier history of hunting, and ridiculed this Royal charter 
theory for another reason—namely, that the régime of Henry II. or 
Henry III. was long antecedent to the time when fox-hunting first 
attained to the dignity of a recognised sport, and he was convinced 
that the King would have been about as likely to array the Royal 
ratcatcher in red as the man who hunted and killed a fox. Another 
notion connects the pink coat of the hunting man with the red coat 
of the military, and yet another theorist will tell you that it was 
originally adopted because the colour could be easily seen from afar 
off. Neither of these ideas, however, is substantiated, though the 
last-named to my mind is as feasible as any. 

Some light on the question as to how far back scarlet was 
almost exclusively associated with fox-hunting, leaving the green or 
blue coats to the harriers, is thrown by the early rules of the 
Tarporley Hunt Club. This still flourishing body was established 
for hare-hunting in 1762, when it was stipulated that ‘‘ every 
member must have a blue frock, with plain yellow metal buttons, 
scarlet velvet cape, double-breasted scarlet flannel waistcoat, the 
coat sleeve to be cut and turned up.”’ Soon afterwards it was voted 
that ‘‘the metal buttons be changed for basket mohair ones, and 
that every member provide himself with a scarlet saddle-cloth, 
bound with blue.” Any laxity in adopting these rules was rigidly 
discouraged by the club. So much can be gathered from the clause 
providing that ‘‘if any member does not appear in the strict 
uniform of the hunt he shall forfeit one guinea for every such 
offence.” ~Thus we read that a Mr. Barry had. to pay up for 
“not taking the binding off the buttonholes of his coat,” and a 
Mr. Whitworth was fined for having his saddle-cloth bound with 
purple. 

A few years later—in 1770, to be precise—the club forsook 
the harriers for foxhounds, and it was thereupon voted that ‘ the 
hunt should change their uniform to a red coat unbound, with 
a small frock sleeve, a grass-green velvet cape, and green waistcoat, 
and that the sleeves have no buttons, the red saddle-cloth to be 
bound with green instead of blue.” The green waistcoat remains, 
and is now worn, in conjunction with green cloth knee-breeches, 
for evening dress. In those days leathers were the universal wear 
of the well-dressed hunting man, and the following rule of the 

Pale 
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Tarporley Club reads curiously to-day :—‘‘ If any member of the 

society should marry, he is to present each member of the hunt 
with a pair of buckskin breeches.”” Eventually this was altered 
into one guinea for each member of the club, to be paid into the 
hands of the secretary, to be spent in leather breeches, which 
obviously was letting the Benedick down lightly, as according to 
my ancestor’s accounts leather breeches were very little cheaper to 
buy in those days than they are now. Members of the club who 
were widowers had something to look forward to, for it was stipu- 
lated that ‘‘any member of the hunt who marries a second time 
shall give two pairs of leather breeches to each member of the 
hunt.” It is open to question whether some of the old-time 
Tarporley punctiliousness with regard to the details of correct 
hunting attire could not be imitated with advantage by the hunt 
clubs of to-day. 

Half a century ago the hunting parson, now invariably to be 
seen in a black hunting coat when following hounds, favoured 
a purple shade as being less conspicuous than pink. Most people 
have read of ‘‘ Henry, our purple-clad vicar,’ in Egerton War- 
burton’s ‘‘ Cheshire Song,” and the familiar passage— 


If my life were at stake on the wager, 
I know not which brother I’d back: 

The parson, the squire, or the major, 
The purple, the pink, or the black. 


The great popularity of grey coats, with their many shades 
and shapes, is of comparatively recent origin, and with them have 
come the butcher boots of either patent or blacking leather, the 
former being the smarter and the latter the more workmanlike. 
Here again the cycle has brought us back to the soft leg-boot that was 
for twenty years quite discarded. There is one Master of Hounds 
in the North of England who is in the habit of hunting his pack in 
a black coat ; but I think the day is very far distant when we shall 
see that example widely imitated. The good old scarlet remains in 
force for the uniform of nearly every fox-hunt in the kingdom, 
though my readers will probably not need to be told that there are 
exceptions, notably in the Duke of Beaufort’s Hunt, which has 
always adhered to the blue and buff (for those invited to wear it, 
the hunt servants wearing green cloth); in the Heythrop, whose 
servants’ livery comprises a green plush coat and red waistcoat ; 
and in Lord Fitzhardinge’s and the Old Berkeley Hunts, which have 
yellow plush. In hunting-history we read that the Lord Vernon of 
a hundred years ago maintained a pack of foxhounds in Derbyshire, 
and the uniform of the hunt was orange plush; whilst the original 
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uniform of the old Hatfield Hunt was sky-blue, though that colour 
was changed to scarlet before the famous Marchioness of Salisbury 
retired from the mastership in 1819. 

In tracing the evolution of the hunting coat from the “ bed- 
gown ”’ days alluded to at the beginning of this article, it is singular 
to observe how the fashion passed from the great skirts and fulness 
everywhere to the short frock-coat made as tight as it was possible to 
get it, witha very short waist, and high collars rising tothe ears. We 
see this fashion graphically depicted in George Cruikshank’s illus- 
trations. The next innovation was the swallow-tailed coat, often 
made to-day both in black and scarlet. About the same period the 





huntsman’s frock-coat came into more general use, but cut longer in 
the skirts to cover the points of the knees in the saddle; and this is 
perhaps the most practical and sensible coat which has ever been 
seen in the hunting field. Previously it had been confined to the 
Master and his servants, and anyone else who wore it ran the risk 
of being mistaken for an official, The modern tendency in the 
matter of the scarlet frock-coat has been to revert to former usage. 
It is only worn by the Master and hunt servants now, and in making 
such a coat for a sportsman who was not an M.F.H. the corners in 
front would be just tipped off. 

The skirts of all hunting coats are being cut shorter this season 
in order to show more of the breeches. The fronts are in some 
cases rounded and often cut away almost like a walking coat. The 
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waists are worn shorter; while the old Alken collar, as I have already 
said, is sometimes reverted to for “ pink” coats. The swallow-tailed 
coat, as I just mentioned, is still in fashion and is a very dressy- 
looking garment, setting off a well-cut pair of breeches better than 
any other type of coat. But it has the great drawback that it will 
never really suit a figure that is inclined to rotundity, and is of no 
use to protect one’s thighs in bad weather. The swallow-tail is 
what I should call a fair-weather coat. The old cut-away was fuller 
and more serviceable than the swallow-tail, and when skilfully made 
and fitted it looks remarkably well. Perhaps this shape is destined 
to enjoy a renewed period of popularity. 

Having said this much for the hunting coat, a little attention 
may now be devoted to the hunting waistcoat, in the selection of 
which some amount of care and discrimination is necessary, for the 
pattern should be distinctive without being loud, and the general 
appearance smart without a suspicion of flashiness. Single-breasted 
waistcoats are being worn this season, cut high and long, with slightly 
curved flaps to the pockets. In addition to increasing the sporting 
appearance of the garment, the flaps serve the purpose of keeping 
small change from rolling out of the pockets. Special care is now 
being taken to give the waistcoat a back long enough to protect the 
loins ; for the cold is always apt to strike one in the back, especially 
when, having got into a profuse perspiration during a searching 
gallop, there comes a lengthy check, a use of the spade, a stand of 
some considerable period at the covert-side, or a slow ride home. 
An old fashion was to make the waistcoat with a collar to turn up 
over the ears in wet weather, and as this idea seemed sensible 
enough it has in many cases been adopted. 

Breeches, perhaps, afford the supreme test of the skill of the 
sporting tailor. Solid reputations have been built up on this 
department alone, and it has been stated that ‘‘the cutter-out of 
hunting breeches should be an artist, and an artist whose natural 
genius has been cultivated by practice on most fastidious customers.” 
Obviously in a paper of this nature I cannot further pursue the 
dictum contained in this quotation, but I may take it for granted 
‘that every hunting man recognises the paramount necessity for 
breeches which give the maximum of ease and comfort without the 
sacrifice of a particle of style and smartness. Years ago it was 
written that ‘‘ the difference between well and ill fitting breeches is 
the difference between comfort and misery,” and no truer statement 
was ever made in connection with hunting-dress. The records of 
David Thomas, to which I have already referred, show in an 
interesting manner the flexibility of style and shape as applied to 
breeches. 
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Going back to my great-grandfather’s time, when Beau 
Brummel set the fashion in these matters, tightness was the main 
thing sought for in breeches, and doeskins fitting like a skin were 
a part of the regulation morning and hunting dress of the period. 
George, Prince of Wales, who ranked himself as one of Beau 
Brummel’s pupils in regard to dress, created some excitement 
among the dandies of the day by appearing in white kidskin 
breeches ; but these did not enjoy any lengthy vogue, for the reason 
that the leather-dressers were unable to produce an article stout 
enough for the purpose. At least, so the hunting historian tells us, 
and he goes on to record that leathers continued in fashion for 
morning and hunting dress until the Peace of 1814, when trousers 
of extraordinary shape were imported from Russia. But it is 
probable that leathers held their own until some years later than 
the date mentioned, and all the time comfort was made subservient 
to the tightness of the breeches. It is suggested that the tailor 
of that day had to fit his customer to the last half-inch, and 
Lord Alvanley once remarked that he was the best dressed 
man who looked as though he had been ‘‘ melted down and 
run into his leathers.”” The easiest breeches to make are servants’ 
tight-fitting leathers. It is the loose-thighed nether garments 
which give the trouble to the ordinary tailor who tries his hand 
at them. 

At length there came a time when leather breeches were dis- 
carded by the fashionable hunting folk as being ‘‘slow,” and 
accordingly white corduroys became indispensable in the kit of the 
well-dressed follower of hounds. From about 1820 the smartest 
men in the Shires wore nothing but cords, and in High Leicester- 
shire never a leather could be seen, while the universal costume of 
the Pytchley field was tall hats, swallow-tailed coats, white cords, 
and white buckskin gloves. Leathers never quite passed out of use 
among provincial hunting men, and after a lapse of years they 
were revived to some extent in the Shires, those mainly responsible 
for the change being Lord Wilton, Mr. Maxse, and Lord Forester, 
who wore leathers at one of the Croxton Park meetings of which 
they were the stewards. Since then buckskin breeches have always 
enjoyed a certain amount of favour, but their great disadvantage is 
their unsuitability for wet weather. Another drawback is that 
leathers are not easily cleaned; indeed, it requires considerable 
practice before they can be turned out in faultless condition. They 
can hardly be worn in small hunting establishments, as a good 
valet or groom is always necessary for the task of cleaning them, 
and it is difficult to find a servant nowadays who can do them at 


all well. 
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Buckskins are now giving way rapidly to white washing mole- 
skin or cantoon cloth, material which is much to be recommended 
on account of its durability, smartness, and easiness to clean; but 
for bad weather there is nothing to beat Bedford cords. The tight- 
fitting, creaseless breeches of which mention has been made have 
long since been banished by the dictates of common-sense, and 
of late years the fashion has been for plenty of fulness above the 
knee anda close yet comfortable fit below. This season, however, 
breeches are worn smaller in the thighs, and closer just above 
the knees. I do not recommend laced breeches for hunting wear, 
though some sportsmen greatly prefer them. They are better 





for polo than for hunting, but best of all for service or colonial 


wear, for which they were originally designed and turned out by 
me at 32, Brook Street. 


For cubbing, the Beaufort-shape tail-coat is still worn, but to a . 


certain extent it is being superseded by the sac coat, cut somewhat 
to the waist, and rather long and skirty, and with this coat leggings 
are the wear. For mufti hunting a coat of some dark-coloured 
material cut to a good length and rather forward, so that it comes 
on to the thighs and drops over the saddle, may be recommended, 
accompanied by breeches of the same Chipping Norton mixture, with 
a light checked waistcoat and butcher boots. This has been called 
the ‘‘ratcatcher”’ garb, but it should be remembered that there isa 
world of difference between a good and bad ‘‘ratcatcher”’ kit. 
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Now that motoring to the meets has become such a familiar 
preliminary to the day’s sport, necessity has arisen for a suitable 
overcoat, and one is here shown. It is really a combination of 
coat and apron, which thoroughly protects the white breeches and 
boots of the wearer, and, needless to’add, the legs and seat. The 
covert coat is now essentially a garment for covert purposes, and 





is very seldom seen out ot the saddle. It is to-day much more 
ample than formerly. It just covers the tops of the boots and lies 
over the saddle and horse’s back like a cavalry great coat, only of 
course much shorter. These covert coats are usually made in very 
thin materials that can be folded up in a small compass. 

The well-dressed hunting man of to-day would deem his kit 
incomplete without a pink dress-coat. Melton is said to have set 
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the fashion of wearing pink in the evening, and modern custom 
certainly is in strong contrast to that of the old fox-hunting 
squires who at the end of the day would merely change their boots 
for slippers, and dine in the garments in which they had been 
hunting. Among the hunts which have a distinctive evening dress, 
the Quorn have light blue facings to their coat, the Pytchley 
members preserve their traditional white collar, and with the 
Cottesmore a plain red coat and white waistcoat form the usual 
wear, though occasionally red silk facings are given to the coat. 
The hunt button, of course, is nearly always seen with the member’s 
evening coat, and is usually an engraved button. The majority of 
hunts go in for the orthodox pink coat, but they have all their own 
individual features, if only a distinctive button. White facings make 
the most popular distinctive mark, fully one-fourth of the fox-hunts 
of England wearing them on their coats, and many of the coats 
being lined with white silk. In some countries they are combined 
with a black velvet collar, notably in the Bedale, West Kent, Lord 
Zetland’s, and the Vine. Dark green, crimson, light and dark blue 
collars are worn with white facings by a number of other hunts. 
Red silk facings are also not infrequent, but in many countries 
they try to get away from the orthodox white and red. Thus the 
Duke of Buccleuch’s have’ pale green, and the Atherstone and the 
Cumberland grey facings of a different shade, the O. B. H. (East) 
and the Wheatland have yellow, the O. B. H. (West) and the South 
Devon buff, Mr. Scott Browne’s and the Worcestershire light blue, 
the skirts of the latter being also lined with blue silk, the Burstow 
green, the Carmarthenshire and Wynnstay cream-coloured, the 
South Staffordshire canary, the East Devon brown tan, the South 
Durham and Lord Eglinton’s dark blue, the North Cotswold, 
Glamorgan, Fife, Northumberland and Berwickshire primrose, 
the Glamorganshire having only recently adopted this colour; and 
there are many more with these fine distinctions. In Ireland nearly 
every hunt has its own particular colours for facings to the evening 
coat. The Duke of Beaufort’s, the H.H., the Monmouthshire, the 
Morpeth, the Cleveland, the Pembrokeshire, and the Tivyside, 
prefer the blue to the red dress coat. Virtually every hunt club, 
indeed, has its own fashion, and I have named the above as showing 
the versatility of the evening coat. The well-made pink dress-coat 
is the acme of smartness, and the good effect is increased, of course, 
by satin knee-breeches. 

By way of conclusion let me add a few words regarding the 
care of hunting-dress when not actually in use, for what is the 
advantage of immaculate cut and style if an ignorant servant by 
bad folding or other carelessness produces unnatural creases and 
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generally bedraggles the garment? As a matter of fact, a coat 
ought never to be folded except when packed away for travelling, 
but always placed across a shoulder and hung in a suitable cupboard 
or wardrobe. Waistcoats should be folded flat and placed one on 
the other in a drawer by themselves. In folding breeches one does 
not handle them like trousers, the correct way being to take them 
with the right hand at the junction of the four seams in the fork, 
and with the left hand to hold them at the top of the seat seam. 
Then fold the breeches with their fronts outward, and put them flat 
ina drawer. These and many other hints which might be offered 
did space permit have necessarily to be followed if the well-dressed 
hunting man of to-day desire to maintain perfection in his ward- 
robe. A plea from the tailor to his customers in general may be 
added with advantage to some. It can be written in these few 
words—Put your clothes on properly. Get well into your garments; 
see that the breeches and boots correspond, that your stock is 
neatly tied, and that your breeches buttons are in their right place. 
Note, too, the importance of wearing the correct headgear. Do not 
put on a bowler when a silk hat is indispensable. These small 


details on the top of well-cut clothes go to make the well-dressed 
man. 
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BY> A. “MocA LIAM 


I WONDER how many gunners after a good day’s sport give one 
thought to the men who have contributed so much to their pleasure. 
The keeper no doubt gets his meed of praise, but after all where 
would the sport be nowadays without beaters? If the birds are not 
brought up to the guns properly, all the keeper’s toil is wasted, the 
host probably, if he be human, gets angry, and the guests are dis- 
appointed. I fear that the great majority. of sportsmen do not give 
sufficient credit to the beaters when the game has been plentiful and 
shown properly. Weare far too prone to look on them as mere 
machines, and to forget the very great difficulties that have to be 
contended with to attain a satisfactory result. Of course a good 
keeper will do more than a bad one with the same set of beaters; 
but his best-laid plans are apt to gang agley if not carried out with 
intelligence and to the letter. I have often wondered how an 
ordinary human being clad in ordinary garments can face the 
rough thorns that are met with in an English cover and yet keep 
fairly in line and move his stick vigorously as he should do. Re- 
member in this article I have in my mind’s eye not the big manors 
with their special army of men drilled and clothed for the purpose, 
but just the common or garden shoot of I,000 up to 3,000 acres that 
the shooting tenant of moderate means can afford to take, the man 
who relies for his beaters on what his keeper can pick up from among 
the labourers that the farmers have no need for just then. 

See them fighting their way through thick cover with rain 
coming down, their boots full of water, and the sack, or whatever 
serves as a mackintosh, sopping wet; and yet they still stick to it, 
keeping fairly cheerful under these most depressing circumstances, 
and are ready to lend a hand in looking for a wounded bird at the 
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end of the drive, with no word of complaint that the cartridge-bag 
they carry is over heavy—you know it must be, for you yourself put 
over 120 cartridges into it at the beginning of the day, and you have 
taken very few out up to now. 

Reader, have you ever studied the various types of beater out 
with you daily? You get first of all the Ar class, generally a 
farmer’s son out for the love of the thing, or a superior sort of 
labourer, either of whom perhaps may not be above doing a little 
poaching; but look how they work, ever watching their right and 
left hand neighbours, keeping well in line themselves and helping 
and encouraging others to do the same, sticks always tapping, and 
they always seem to know the bush under which a rabbit lurks or a 
pheasant lingers; very often, too, after a hot corner they will-be able 
to tell you of a bird that fell some way back that neither you nor 
your loader, if you have one, noticed. Good sportsmen these, and 
men whose opinion is often worth having on matters of sport. You 
can rely on them not to declare they have marked a covey down 
unless they have seen them actually throw up their wings and settle, 
and if they say a bird has towered and fallen near a certain spot 
it is quite worth your while to go and look for it. How often has 
weeping and gnashing of teeth been caused by the declaration that 
birds are down when they have only been seen skimming very low! 
You walk that field assiduously and expectantly, but nothing gets 
up. Or, again, what is more common than to hear someone say, 
** Oh, there is one of mine down by that tree. I sawit fall!”’ Off you 
go, foolishly perhaps, and as you approach a bird gets up at about 
100 yards. ‘‘Oh, that can’t be mine, I am sure mine was quite 
dead, though it fell close to where that one did get up!’”’ And then 
the weary hunt begins; but no amount of searching will produce the 
bird, though the field is as bare as the back of your hand. 

Then there is another class, the man who goes through his 
day’s work almost methodically, apparently with little interest, and 
whose soul it seems impossible to rouse except by the mention of 
lunch or the gift of a rabbit at the end of the day. He performs 
his work stolidly, sometimes in line, sometimes out of it, but on the 
whole is not at all unsatisfactory, and he is always ready to help 
pick up or find a wounded bird, though not to be relied on to mark 
or fetch one that fell at any distance. 

A third class is the real bad one, the beater who is never in 
line, and who is satisfied with nothing: he will drag through a 
cover and never use his stick; he may shout now and then, but not 
often—the exertion is too great; and when the beat is over, and he 
gets to the end of the cover, he will lean on his stick and chew 
tobacco in a contemplative manner, never offering to help pick up 
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or to carry anything to the gamecart. He is very fond of nuts and 
blackberries, and is generally more lively just after lunch, having 
managed to collar the lion’s share of the beer; but the liveliness 
soon wears off, and at about three o’clock he is his old self again. 
You will fill both these classes from the ranks of the agricultural 
labourer. 

Sometimes you may find among your beaters a man who is not 
of the soil. I do not think this is a common occurrence, but I have 
noticed it; he may be a cobbler, a mill hand, or a tailor—the type 
of man you expect to meet in a town and not in the country. 
Perhaps he is home for a holiday, and possibly out of a place; 
you can include him in either Class 2 or 3. Very often he is keen 
enough, but has not sufficient experience or knowledge of the habits 
of game to be put in Class 1; you will generally be able to spot him 
at once by his turning up in the morning in a pair of fairly thin 
boots, an old black tail-coat, and cloth trousers—no doubt the best 
costume he can muster, but quite inappropriate for the work he 
has in hand—no gaiters, and very likely no stick till a more ex- 
perienced hand cuts him one and gives him some elementary hints 
as to the way to use it. These men are very willing and anxious to 
please, but owing to want of knowledge will very often do just the 
wrong thing at the wrong time; they are invariably most polite, 
and will say, ‘‘ Good shot, sir!” if you: slay a sitting rabbit, or 
cover your dog with praise if he gathers a very weak runner on an 
open field; no doubt this is because they have heard exaggerated 
reports of the vast largesse distributed by the ordinary shooter. 
Their great delight is to be allowed to carry something that has 
been killed, and I have seen one of them almost weep when it was 
suggested that he might put a rabbit and a pheasant, which he had 
triumphantly carried for about two hours, in the game cart. 

There is one thing that stirs all these classes equally, and that 
is rabbit. They will watch almost unmoved the flushing of hun- 
dreds of pheasants, but let one rabbit show itself and all becomes 
uproar and excitement. The keeper may swear himself hoarse, but 
there is no peace until Master Bunny has bolted, usually back 
through the line, and is no more seen; sometimes he falls a victim 
to a chance blow from a stick, and then the owner of that stick goes 
up to the top of the ladder and looks down with scorn on his less 
fortunate comrades until one of them manages to do the same thing, 
and then the positions are reversed. 

Ah, well! take them right through, beaters are usually a good 
sort, and members of Class 3 are not very frequently met, thank 
goodness; not overpaid, considering what they do, for though it 
sounds easy enough to walk through a covert in line, or even across a 
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moor or a field of roots, it really takes a certain amount of skill and 
care. And when you get the wind blowing awkwardly and allow- 
ance has to be made, if your flankers are not thoroughly up to their 
work and pretty spry you will see your birds streaming away well 
out of shot of your outside guns, never perhaps to be brought in 
again, and the day from which you expected so much will be a day 
of disappointment and bad language. 

I can recollect a moor I used to shoot on pretty frequently, 
where at one drive a flanker had to show himself at a certain spot. 
On the direction and pace of the wind depended the exact spot and 
time he disclosed himself, regard being also had to the position of 
the other beaters; and yet I only knew that drive go wrong once, 
and then it was not the fault of the man, but because the wind was 
so strong that no self-respecting grouse could face it. 

There is always one great disadvantage that a beater has to 
contend with, and that is his liability to receive any stray pellets that 
may happen to miss a low-flying bird. He is to a certain extent not 
a free agent, and so is unable to refuse an invitation to participate 
in a day’s sport because someone who has also been invited is not 
quite safe. I feel sure that no host would of malice aforethought 
invite anyone to shoot who was in his opinion dangerous; he would 
have more regard for the safety not only of the beaters but of his other 
guests and himself; but unfortunately nowadays so many people 
shoot who have taken to it late in life, and who on the strength of a 
couple of hours at a shooting school consider that they have nothing 
to learn in the use of a gun, that men are allowed to come out who 
would not have been tolerated twenty-five years ago, and very often 
the host is the worst offender of the lot. It makes one’s blood run 
cold to see the way some persons use their guns, shooting into covers 
at ground game with the line of beaters close up, smashing up a 
low-flying bird regardless of anyone else’s position, or perhaps, 
worst of all, following a bird with the gun across two or three 
human beings. 

The result is that ‘‘ accidents’ happen—“ accidents ” in which 
there may have been some slight contributory negligence on the 
part of the beater, but all the same ‘‘ accidents’ which would never 
have happened had the person behind the gun possessed any rudi- 
mentary knowledge concerning the weapon in his hands, or if he had 
been sent home once or twice in his youth because a stern parent, per- 
haps a shade irritable owing to badness of sport or overnight tobacco, 
pronounced him unsafe. Of course real accidents are bound to hap- 
pen, and more often than not a beater is the unfortunate victim; but 
my contention is that they can and should be reduced to a minimum 
if proper care is exercised by all parties, guns and beaters alike. 
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If dangerous men were rigorously boycotted—and it does not take 
anyone who knows anything about guns and shooting long to spot 
the risky customer—people would be anxious not to be included in 
that category. It is not a pleasant job for a host to have to tell 
anyone that the reason he has not asked him to shoot is that he is 
not safe; but it is far better to leave him out, even at the risk of 
having to tell him why, than to have a beater or a guest blinded or 
otherwise permanently injured as the result of his presence. ‘‘ What 
is to be done,”’ you will ask, ‘‘in the caseof a dangerous host ?”” Well, 
all. I can say is, ‘‘Don’t go”; and if a beater who has been hit once is 
rash enough to go out again he has only himself to blame. He 
knows that his master will be shooting, and what he has to expect, 
and so cannot say afterwards that he didn’t think Mr. So-and-So 
would be out, or that he didn’t know the master was inviting certain 
men; far better to lose the few shillings that the day’s beating will 
bring in than spend the rest of life blind or maimed. 

If a beater will keep in line and avoid that pernicious habit of 
ducking to enable a shot to be taken over his body—though the man 
who takes the shot is more to blame of the two—he ought to be 
perfectly safe when ordinary care is exercised by the guns, except 
perhaps in the case of a ricochet at some unaccountable and 
hitherto unheard of angle; but with the man who has a go at 
everything, no matter where it is, or who is near or far off, the lot 
of the beater and of the other guns is not a happy one. Very often 
after the sportsman has got in and changed his wet garments and 
sat down to write his letters, read the papers, or play an anteprandial 
game of Bridge, the beater has to trudge two or three miles home 
through the rain; he may even have to turn to and do some odd job 
on the farm; and when he does reach home, besides probably being 
wetter, his change is not so thorough as yours, the hot bath is 
absent, and the fire is not so accessible, owing to culinary operations, 
children, or other reasons. Seeds of rheumatism are thus sown, 
which bear early fruit, and cripple him when he is a comparatively 
young man; thus while you are still bringing down your “‘ right and 
left,’ perhaps not quite so smartly as of yore, but with plenty of real 
enjoyment, he is cowering over the fire, such as it is, in the workhouse, 
listening to the guns, wondering what the sport is like, and if the 
birds are being killed properly, little recking that had it not been 
for those same guns he might still be about, fairly active and able 
to earn his twelve or fifteen shillings a week, instead of being a burden 
on the rates. | 
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THE time has arrived when Bridge-players should enter into a 
solemn pact or covenant as to the different conventions that are to 
be considered de rigueur. Bridge has obviously ‘‘ come to stay,’ and 
it is highly desirable for the advancement of scientific play that we 
should all agree to adopt the same game. Unfortunately, many 
diversities of opinion exist; but the points of difference between 
us are not of such tremendous moment that they could not all be 
removed if a spirit of concession were abroad. Our rules have been 
settled for us by the committees of the Turf and Portland Clubs, 
but these authorities have always refrained from any interference 
with the conventions or the etiquette of the game. We are left, 
therefore, to work these matters out for ourselves. 

The chief bones of contention, so to speak, are the lead when 
no-trumps has been doubled by the leader’s partner, and the discard. 
Apart from these, such differences of convention as exist are of 
minor importance, and at the present time probably nine enlightened 
players out of every ten are “ weak”’ discarders, so that there is 
some likelihood of Bridge-players becoming unanimous upon this 
point. 

Another matter upon which there is practical unanimity is the 
custom of throwing down the spade hands, if undoubled, when 
neither side has a score of twenty or more, the dealer marking two 
points as a solatium for not playing his cards. Then, too, there is 
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the piece of Bridge etiquette which prohibits doubling beyond | 
roo points a trick. Both these are matters as to which there are 
few dissentients, but why they should not be incorporated in the 
rules it is difficult to see. 

If we are to have a uniform, orthodox game of Bridge we must 
set up some standard and conform to it. At whist we were all 
content to follow in the wake of ‘‘ Cavendish,” a light that was well 
worth following, while it will always be a matter for regret that it 
was not made to shine upon the dark places of Bridge. At the 
latter game we are like sheep without a shepherd, some going in 
one direction and some in another. Disciples of the master there 
are, but no successor; since, if one may say so without disrespect 
to the Bridge writers, not one of them has quite succeeded in filling 
his place. And the trouble is that they all speak with different 
voices, each one recommending the convention that seems best to 
himself, and glorying in his isolation. The result is such a dis- 
cordant babel as was never heard outside a farmyard, while Bridge- 
players stand aghast at the confusion. 

Now, here is the only possible remedy which the writer can 
suggest. Into the hands of every man, woman, and child who 
played Bridge he would put a confession of faith, which they should 
be forced to sign by every available means short of the rack or 
boiling oil. (The two latter expedients-would be reserved for the 
disseminators of unorthodox views.) And the oath or pledge 
which would be extracted from them would read somewhat as 
follows :— 

(1) I lead hearts to a double and require my partner to do the 
same. 

(2) It is my practice to discard the suit which I do not wish my 
partner to lead, but if compelled to discard from strength I throw 
away first a higher and then a lower card of the suit. N.B.—If I 
see that I shall only be able to discard once, and have to throw from 
my strong suit, I endeavour to throw a card high enough to tell my 
partner that I must hold a lower one in the suit. 

(3) When there are trumps I call in a suit to show two, and 
when there are no-trumps I echo in my partner’s suit (but not in 
my opponents’) to show four. 

(4) I always lead my partner the suit which he has not dis- 
carded, or has discarded last, unless he call to me in his strong 
suit. 

(5) I lead ace before king to indicate that I have only two 
in sult. 

(6) In leading from strength I follow the old whist leads as far 
as possible; but 
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(7) When there are trumps I more often begin with a short suit 
or singleton. 

(8) Unless it be obviously disadvantageous to do so, I always 
return my partner’s suit at once. 

(9) I do not necessarily lead trumps to a double, nor do I expect 
my partner to do so. Pi: 

(10) I do not play the spade hands unless the declaration 
is doubled or the score of one side or the other is as high as 
twenty. 

(11) I never double beyond roo. 

(12) I never find fault with my partner, and I do not expect him 
to find fault with me. 

How smoothly the rubbers would run if only we cotid get 
everyone to subscribe to these twelve simple articles! No more 
squabbling, no more complaints and misunderstandings. The 
partners would work together in perfect sympathy, reading signals 
and responding to calls as though each could see through the backs 
of the other’s cards. And to the majority of these articles most 
advanced players would as a matter of fact agree, while the 
rest could be abandoned if the voice of opposition proved too 
strong. 

(I), it is true, would find as many opponents as adherents, 
while (2) would not be passed unanimously; but these are the 
points upon which an agreement is of most importance. (3), again, 
is not as yet universally accepted, but it is rapidly becoming so, 
and those who resist at present will come into the fold hereafter. 
(4) is but the corollary of (2), and (5) is of trifling account. (6) is 
sufficiently elastic to offend no one, while (7) merely affirms the 
doctrine of the short-suit leaders, which nearly all advanced players 
are, nowadays. (8) is a maxim of the game rather than a con- 
vention, and might be left out altogether and taken for granted. 
(9g) is important, in order to correct a popular error. (10), (11), 
and (12) are mere points of etiquette, the last of which—though 
many players do not conform to it—is of paramount import- 
ance. 

But the writer is usurping the functions of others in thus 
criticising his suggested articles of faith for the Bridge-playing 
public. He merely puts them forward as a rough draft to form 
the basis of a comprehensive convention among Bridge-players, 
and to be added to or altered at their pleasure. The point 
which he would insist upon—and it is a point which has been 
too generally ignored—is the advantage to the game which would 
follow from the adoption of a uniform code of conventions of 
the kind. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HAND 


A and B are 6, and Y and Z are 18, in the first game. 
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no-trumps. 
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Z deals and declares 


Z’s hand (dealer). 
Hearts’ - = Koo GG 
Diamonds - A 8 6 
Clubs - - © * 60m 
Spades” - - A “OR GIGae 
TRICK 3 
Y 
om 
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ERICK Io, pi Rick ort. | TRICK: 
| Y 
—> | 
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| Tricks: AB, 6; YZ, 6. 





‘Tricks : 





PrCeSa Ar, O ce Ye ZLe 7m 


result :—Y Z win the odd trick and game. 
Remarks :— 

Trick 1.—Z wants the lead in Y’s hand that he may lead spades up to his 
ace, queen. 

Trick 7.—B has the master card in spades and clubs, but cannot afford to 
part with either, as Z may have the ace of hearts. 

Trick 5.—The dealer is in an awkward fix for a lead, but hopes to catch 
knave and nine of clubs to the same trick. 

Trick 8.—B, having a certainty of the odd trick by keeping his eight of 
hearts, ought not to have unblocked. 

Trick 10.—B is forced to unguard his king of diamonds. 

Trick 11.—B is marked with the king of spades, and also with the nine of 
clubs, since if A had held it he would have led it to secure the odd 
trick. Z therefore knows that B has only one diamond, and he 
cannot lose, but may gain a trick, by letting the knave run up to 
his ace. 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


WiTH HouND AND TERRIER IN THE FIELD. By Alys F. Serrell. 
Edited by Frances Slaughter. London: William Blackwood 
& Sons. 


The author, daughter of a good sportsman, the Rev. H. Digby 
Serrell, inherited all her father’s sporting instincts, and this volume 
contains her hunting reminiscences extending over a good many 
years. ‘‘The cloth’? was well represented in the hunting field, 
for besides Miss Serrell’s father we read of several other parsons, 
the Revs. Jack Russell, M.F.H., Harry Fair Yeatman, M.F.H. 
(described by an enthusiastic Dorsetshire man as the ‘‘ two best 
sportsmen in England’’), W. Butler, and S. Dendy, to name no 
more. Of one of these there is a rather amusing story. Mr. Butler 
was a favourite with the Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV.), 
and on one occasion the Prince told his Reverence that he might go 
to the stable and choose any horse he liked. He had taken a great 
fancy to a certain chestnut, and delightedly rode off on it; but 
soon afterwards a message came to him to say that the chestnut did 
not belong to H.R.H., and must be returned. A cheque for £150 
accompanied the message, and not long after the Prince remarked 
to him, “‘I’m sorry you lost your horse, Billy. Go into my stable 
and take another.” 

Miss Serrell had a keen eye for horse and hound from her 
earliest days. There were at one time in Mr. Garth’s pack two 
light-coloured sisters called Captious and Captive. One morning in 
the field Mr. Garth was showing his favourites to a stranger, and 
indicating one of them, said, ‘‘ That is Captious, a first-prize puppy 
of the entry.” The youthful Miss Serrell, who overheard, exclaimed 
immediately, ‘‘Oh, Mr. Garth, that is not Captious ; it is Captive.” 
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Her father was horrified at her presumption, Mr. Garth much 
astonished ; but looking again at the hound he laughed and said, 
** By Jove, little girl, and you are right, too!” 

The author has much to say about her dogs, terriers being first 
in her affections, and it is evident that she and her four-legged 
friends—‘*‘ pets”’ is not quite the right word to use, perhaps—have 
always thoroughly understood each other. One of them, Sharper, 
was on a certain occasion having a tussle with an otter. Another, 
Vixen, ran to her assistance, but the otter seized her by the nose, 
and she turned and fled; an act of desertion which Sharper would 
-never forgive. He growled at her afterwards whenever he saw her, 
and her mistress had to send her away. Amongst Miss Serrell’s 
experiences were runs with the late Lord Wolverton’s bloodhounds, 
which hunted in the Blackmore Vale country. ‘‘ The worst of hunting 
a deer,’’ his lordship used to say, ‘‘is that you cannot leave off when 
you like. Nobody will believe you if you swear it went to ground.” 
The book is full of stories, a quaint one being of Lord Portman’s 
huntsman, J. Smith. His master had once given him a huge pocketful 
of silver to pay some poultry claims on his way home, but when 
Smith arrived at the first claimant’s house and put his hand in his 
pocket there was not a coin to be found. It occurred to him that 
he had come rather severely to grief earlier in the day, and sending 
back one of his whippers-in (the late Duke of Beaufort used to 
abominate the word ‘‘ whip ’’) with instructions to look carefully in 
a corner indicated, there was a dent in the ground made by Smith’s 
hat, and the whole of the missing money. 

The book is dedicated to the daughter of Mr. Merthyr and 
Lady Theodora Guest, and one story in it is of Lady Theodora 
riding home nine miles with a broken leg, the result of galloping 
through a swinging gate. 


THE Rocky MOUNTAIN COUNTRY CLUB. 


We have received a handsome volume, copiously illustrated, 
containing an account of this remarkably attractive institution. The 
idea of the club is an excellent one. Its promoters set themselves 
to light upon ‘‘ just a restful, quiet spot in the Rockies where com- 
mercialism is forgotten, and the gentlemen of the East with the 
gentlemen of the West, in congenial companionship, find rest, sport, 
and pleasure.” In the State of Wyoming the restful spot was 
discovered, and there one gathers from the book that members have 
the best of good times. Sleeping-rooms can be engaged for a dollar 
and a half a day, or 75 dollars for the season; ‘‘rooms with bath 
one dollar per day extra,” and we should imagine that many extra 
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dollars are paid. Horses can be hired also, two dollars per day for 
a hunter, half a dollar less for what is described as an “ ordinary 
saddler’’; and there seems to be no sport or game, to judge by the 
pictures, that members of the club do not enjoy—excepting, of 
course, the pursuit of such big and other game as does not inhabit the 
country. Big game of certain descriptions there is, however, and 
one illustration, ‘‘ Just a Little Side Trip for a Few Days,” depicts 
a camp in the woods with a big antelope hung on a tree, spoil of 
the trio of friends who are looking on. An attempt is being made 
to preserve some species of animals that are apparently in danger of 
extinction. From the 15th of September till the 15th of November 
in each year it is lawful to pursue, hunt, and kill deer, elk, antelope, 
mountain sheep, or mountain goat ; but no moose is to be killed in 
the State of Wyoming and no marten trapped till the 15th day of 
September 1912. For the rest, according to the drawings, there is 
a pack of hounds, polo, trotting races, driving of all sorts, shooting, 
fishing—specimens are given of bags and creels—canoeing, cricket, 
quoits, golf, and, as just observed, well-nigh every conceivable 
pastime. There are advantages about living in a comparatively 
wild district, and it is to be feared that no imitation of the Rocky 
Mountain Country Club is possible in England. 


THE YounG ENGLAND Liprary: THE Roap TO MANHOOD. By 
W. Beach Thomas. London: George Allen. 1904. 


If Mr. Beach Thomas has not anything very new to say there 
is a healthy tone about his contribution to Mr. G. A. B. Dewar’s 
series, and to read the book will do a boy good. Every youngster 
should be able to ride and to swim, Mr. Thomas begins by saying, 
and we quite agree; he is all for the outdoor life, though in this 
connection his remarks on golf area trifle vague. Asa game he has 
a good deal of admiration for it, but he continues: ‘‘ The worst of 
it is that a great many boys who cannot play it at school give them- 
selves up to it in the holidays, instead of doing other things which 
are better holiday games—riding ponies, or even donkeys; following 
hounds, even on foot; wandering with a terrier or a spaniel up the 
brook or in the spinneys; marking the difference between a carrion 
crow and a rook; cutting sticks with a penknife—anything, in short, 
that is connected with playing about in the open air.” We should 
certainly not have thought that cutting sticks with a penknife was a 
“better holiday game” than golf; and as for the open air, it is as 
necessary for one as for the other? 

‘Which is the most national of our games?’ was a question 
raised some time since at a cricket luncheon. It might have been 
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supposed that the answer would be cricket, but it was decided, 
Sir A. Conan Doyle leading the argument, that Rugby football 
comes first. De gustibus, etc. If everyone thought so, even among 
football players, there would be little or no Association play, and 
it is certainly strange that cricketers should prefer anything to 
cricket, with its infinite variety. However, the author has a very 
good, though not a particularly fresh, chapter on what was voted 
“the most English game,’ and others on Hockey, Athletics, 
Swimming, Gymnastics, ‘On the Ice,” and American games. 

As regards these last, the author has some interesting observa- 
tions on the different spirit in which contests are carried on in 
England and the United States. Mr. Caspar Whitney, a name well 
known on this side of the Atlantic as that of a writer on various 
sports and games, was much struck by certain things that he saw in 
this country, and, as Mr. Thomas remarks, “‘ It is difficult not to be 
astonished at the small things that astonished him.’’ He was sur- 
prised to find, for instance, that the Oxford and Cambridge crews 
‘do not eye one another askance,” that they are the best of friends 
with no mysteries among them. ‘‘ Whatever one crew does at 
Putney the other may see—if it likes. There is no attempt at 
stealing away, no substitutes sent out to watch and report. Each 
is on the Thames to perfect its work, and the other is at liberty 
to ‘size it up’ as much as it may wish. It is quite common for one 
crew to follow in its steam-launch the rowing of the other. Indeed, 
the Cambridge captain, only a few days before the race, when asked 
if he had any objections, replied, ‘ Not a bit; follow all you like, and 
say what you please.’ And he meant it.” ‘‘ Fancy,” Mr. Whitney 
continues, ‘“‘ asking a Yale or Harvard coach at what hour its crew 
would come out, and the best place to see it at work! Perhaps a 
stranger would be told all about it—per-haps!”> The Americans 
doubtless imagine that their methods are the more sportsmanlike, 
but it is very certain that they will never be adopted here. Among 
the pictures are four very good ones in colour by Mr. A. Twidle. 


AFTER Work. By E. Marston, F.R.G.S. London: William 
Heinemann. 1904. 


Mr. E. Marston is a writer on sport, author of a charming 
little volume on fishing, ‘‘ An Amateur Angler’s Days in Dovedale,” 
which that fine judge, the late J. Russell Lowell, pronounced 
“ delightful,” and William Black * fresh, natural, and humorous.”’ 
But ‘“‘ After Work”’ is not a book on sport. It is a highly interest- 
ing record of the writer’s long life as a publisher. There are 
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descriptions of and letters from many well-known people to whom 
readers will greatly like to be thus introduced, but we cannot dwell 
on it at length, as not coming under our heading. 


THE ART OF PuTtTinc. By Walter J. Travis and Jack White. 
Edited and Illustrated by G. W. Beldam with Action 
Photographs taken expressly. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1904. 

Only a little shilling brochure, but full of matter, and to be 
studied with the utmost care. Readers are doubtless aware that 
Mr. Walter Travis is Amateur Champion of the World, and that Jack 
White is Open Champion of no less circumscribed a dominion. The 
combined authority of the pair can only be set forth in superlatives. 
“In putting,” Mr. Travis says, ‘‘my grip is radically different from 
that usually adopted, chiefly in that the first finger of the left hand 
overrides the little finger of the right hand. The club is first 
grasped in the fingers of the right hand—delicately, yet firmly-— 
with the thumb down the shaft ; then the left thumb is placed down 
the shaft and in the palm of the right hand. The initial movement 
of the stroke is made by and from the left wrist. I putt entirely 
with the right hand from the wrist. The right forefinger is the 
chief instrument in the operation. The body does not enter at all 
into the stroke. The whole movement is confined so far as possible 
to the wrists.” Jack White agrees as to using the wrists and 
keeping the body steady, but in his grip the three fingers of the 
right hand overlap the left. Thus masters of the art differ and 
obtain the best results by opposite methods. Grips and strokes are 
illustrated by photographs similar to those which were so much 
appreciated in Mr. Beldam’s ‘‘ Great Golfers.” 


How To WIN aT BripGe. By ‘Cut-Cavendish.” London: 
L. Upcott Gill. 1904. 


This is another shilling treatise which would be cheap at many 
shillings if only its readers found the title justified. There is no 
reason why they should not. The author writes with thorough 
knowledge of the game. He begins quite at the beginning, with 
the statement that ‘‘ Bridge is generally played by four players,”’ 
and goes on by easy steps so that the veriest novice should gain 
a good idea of it all. 





THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the November competition will be announced in 
the January issue. 


rie iene MBER GOM PETITION 

The Prize in the September competition has been divided 
among the following competitors:—Mr. J. C. Barrett, Southport ; 
Misses Bland and West, Fethard, County Tipperary (Two Guineas) ; 
Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge; Mr. W. H. Workman, -Lismore, 
Windsor, Belfast; Mr. John C. Smith, Lincoln; Mr. A. Abrahams, 
Bedford; Mr. K. A. Woodward, Repton, Burton-on-Trent; Mr. A. 
Macgregor, Kelso; and Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, Queen’s 


County. 
Reke2 
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MIXED BATHING, PORT ERIN, ISLE OF MAN 


Photograph by Mr. J. C. Barrett, Southport 





BARNET FAIR 
Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 


PRIZES GOMPE TUITION 





TIPPERARY HOUNDS OFF TO THE RIVER FOR A SWIM 


Photograph by Misses Bland and West, Fethard, County Tipperary 





LEVERETS IN A POTATO FIELD 


Photograph by Mr. W. ]. Abrey, Tonbridge 
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A ONE-REEF BREEZE 


Photograph by Mv. W. H. Workman, Lismore, Windsor, Belfast 





LEADING BLANKNEY HOUNDS—AMBROSE ON THE RIGHT 


Photograph by Mr. Tohn C. Smith, Lincoln 
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‘‘THE LADIES’’ ENJOYING THEIR MORNING SWIM 


Photograph by .Misses Bland and West, Fethard, County Tipperary 


an Free 
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CORMORANT FISHING ON THE TAMAGAWA RIVER, NEAR TOKIO, JAPAN 


Photograph by Captain D. S. Robertson, Royal Scots Fusiliers, Tokio 
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THE HUNDRED YARDS—-AMATEUR ATHLETIC CHAMPIONSHIPS OF BEDFORDSHIRE 


Photograph by Mr. A. Abrahams, Bedford 





TEDWORTH HOUNDS, WITH THE HUNTSMAN, F. PERRIN 


Photograph by Miss Mary Best, Abbott’s Ann, Andover 


PRIZES GOMPETITION 





FENCING TOURNAMENT AT ETRETAT, FRANCE 


Photograph by Mr G. G. S. Grundy, Far Headingley, Leeds 





SALMON JUMPING THE FALLS OF THE RIVER SIJIN IN SUTHERLANDSHIRE 


Photograph by Mr. K. A. Woodward, Repton, Burton-on-Trent 
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MR. H. E. READE PUTTING ON THE ELEVENTH GREEN AT NEWCASTLE, IN 


IRISH OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP 


Photograph bv Mr. C. E. Stuart, Dergmony, Omagh, County Tyrone 





MEET’ OF THE NEW FOREST STAGHOUNDS AT HALLIDAY HILL BRIDGE 


Photograph by Mr. T. Shirley Hawkins, Hither Green 


THE 
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THE WATER JUMP—KELSO STEEPLECHASES 


Photograph by Mr. A. Macgregor, Kelso 





THE DEVON AND SOMERSET STAGHOUNDS—STAG AT BAY AT OARE FORD 
(The hounds were coming down the side to which he is looking) 


Photograth by Mr. A. Claude Mardon, Ashwick, Dulverton, Somerset 
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THE START FOR THE SCURRYS, CURRAGH, SEPTEMBER 1904 


Photograjh by Myr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, Queen's County 





LAKE PEOPLE ROWING 


Photograph by Captain Guthrie Smith, Fort Stedman, Burma 
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THE ‘‘VERA’’ ENTERING OSTEND HARBOUR IN THE RACE FROM DOVER 
TO OSTEND, JULY 1904 


Photograph by Mr. W. R. C. Murray, Horsendon, Ryde, Isle of Wight 





PREE DY SPOLEY. AKRLER) THE: PARK® HILL (STAKES 


Photograph by Mr. Lionel K. Rayner, 27, Springfield Road, N.W. 
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INDIAN BISON SHOT IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES, INDIA 


Photograph by Captain D. A. Carden, Seaforth Highlanders, Nasirvabad, 
Rajputana, India 





PUSHBALL TOURNAMENT, MARLOW REGATTA 


Photograph by Mr. H. E. Simpson, Marlow 





DUNSTER CASTLE 


The Badminton Magazine 


- FAMOUS HOMES OF SPORT 
SEV ON GSEER CASTLE 


BY ARTHUR ACLAND-HOOD 


THOUGH perhaps in these days of Brobdingnagian bags and modern 
methods Dunster may not be considered by some.to rank as a 
famous home of sport, still its old sporting traditions and the very 
interesting historical associations, combined with the fact that it is 
a spot from which you can enjoy a great variety of sport of the old- 
fashioned kind, will, the writer hopes, justify its inclusion in this 
series. 

The castle stands well on a high, wooded hill, one of the out- 
lying spurs of Exmoor, about two miles from the shores of the 
Bristol Channel, across which the distant coast of Wales can be 
clearly seen on a fine day; at its feet nestles the charming old- 
fashioned village of Dunster, which abounds in curious old houses, 
an ancient market-place, and a very fine old parish church, well 
restored by the present owner. 
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As regards the historical side, for many of the particulars of 
which the writer is much indebted to the information gleaned from 
Sir Henry Maxwell Lyte’s book, ‘‘ Dunster and its Lords,” the first 
record of Dunster is at the time of Edward the Confessor, when it 
belonged to a certain Aluric, who was a great landowner in the 
West of England in those days. It then bore the name of *‘ Torre,” 
and the natural mound on which the castle stands to this day is 
called ‘‘ The Tor.” 

Soon after the Norman invasion Dunster passed into the hands 
of William de Mohun, whose family held it for nearly 350 years; it 
is mentioned in Domesday Book as being held by Mohun. 





DUNSTER CASTLE—ENTRANCE GATE 


The castle of Dunster was one of the most important fortresses 
in the West of England; in the lawless days of Stephen it was held 
for the Empress Matilda against the king by William de Mohun II. 
During the later years of the reign of Richard I. the honour of 
Dunster was an “‘escheat’’ in the king’s hands, and he tor several 
years maintained archers and men-at-arms in the castle. 

The first mention of sport in connection with Dunster occurs 
in the reign of Henry III., when Reginald de Mohun was given the 
right by charter ‘‘to have a weekly market at Dunster, and to have 
free warren in his manors of Dunster, Ottery, and Whichford, and 
to hunt hares, foxes, cats, and other animals in all the king’s forests 
in the county of Somerset, in consideration of an annual payment 
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of a tun of wine and of 20 marks to be expended for the benefit of 
the soul of the King’s eldest son, John.”’ 

Sir John de Mohun was on the establishment of the Order of the 
Garter in 1350, having been nominated as one of the original twenty- 
tive knights. The Black Prince, under whom he served in several 
campaigns, gave him a horse called Grisel Gris. On the death 
of this last de Mohun, in 1376, his widow sold the property to the 
Lady Elizabeth feoterel| for the sum of 500 marks (£3, 333 6s. 8d.). 
The original receipt of Lady Joan de Mohun for this sum is one of 
the most interesting documents in the possession of Mr. George 





DUNSTER—MARKET HOUSE AND CASTLE 


Fownes Luttrel], the present owner, who, besides being the direct 
descendant of the above-mentioned Lady Elizabeth Luttrell, is also 
the direct representative of the Mohuns of Boconnoc, his ancestor 
John Fownes having married the grand-daughter of Lord Mohun 
of Okehampton. 

The name of Loterel or Luttrell first occurs in the twelfth 
century, when one Geoffrey Luttrel married an heiress of the 
Paganels of East Quantoxhead; and it is a somewhat remarkable 
instance of the continuity of land tenure in England, that the 
present owner of Dunster and East Quantoxhead is the lineal 


descendant of Ralph Paganel, who held it in the reign of William 
S$S2 
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the Conqueror. (How fortunate that the policy of three acres and — 
a cow was not accepted !) 

Sir Hugh Luttrell, son of the before-mentioned Lady Elizabeth, 
became Great Seneschall of Normandy; on one occasion, sailing 
from the neighbouring harbour of Minehead in a barge, it appears 
that he took with him ‘five live oxen and two pipes of beer for 
consumption on the voyage to Bordeaux,” so he was evidently a 
good sailor and did himself well. He must also have been a sports- 
man, payments being on record for saddles, stirrups, reins, hounds, 
hawks, etc.; he kept his hounds at a house built for the purpose, 
and enclosed a rabbit warren on a hill still called “‘ Conygar”’ (home 
of conies). Any messengers who brought presents of venison, boar, 
capons, porpoises, or salmon were to be ‘‘amply rewarded.” His 
monument in alabaster is in the parish church in good preservation. 

There is a document in the family archives relating to sport 
about this time, 7.e. 1404, when Sir Hugh’s brother-in-law, Lord 
Daubeny, writes to Sir John Trevelyan: ‘‘I am enformed that of 
late a little grugge is fallen bitwene my brother Sir Hugh Luttrell 
and you, for that he hunted of late in the outewodes of the same 
forest, and thereupon a couple of hounds were taken up by servants 
of yours from his servants. . . . I pray you cousyn let my 
said brother take his disporte, and if he list let hym kyll one dere 
in somer and a nother in wynter herafter.. ws 

Through the political troubles in the reign of Charles I. the 
owners of Dunster found it difficult to steer a safe course. The 
castle was held successively for the Parliament, then for the King, 
and then again for the Parliament. 

In 1642 it was attacked by the Royalists, but the owner of the 
castle was evidently a bit of a Tartar, for ‘‘ Mistresse Luttrel com- 
manded her men to give fire,” ‘‘upon their lives to do it,” which 
they proceeded to do with such effect that the Royalist forces were 
defeated and put to flight, and this defeat caused considerable 
bickerings between the king’s generals, one of whom appears to 
have written to the other :— 

‘“‘T have acquainted His Majesty of our disastrous fortune at 
Dunster, occasioned by the multitude of your countrymen’s evil 
dispositions, upon which I remembered a reverent speech of that 
worthy soldier generall of Ostend, who said that our English nation 
stood too much upon their own conceit and valour,” etc., etc. 

N.B.—Of course this was before the time of War Com- 
mission Reports. 

The following June the castle was handed over to the king. 
After the Battle of Naseby Charles I. gave orders that the Prince 
of Wales should take up his quarters at Dunster Castle, and the 
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room which he occupied is still known as “‘ King Charles’s room,” 
and has a secret door in the thickness of the wall, with a stone 
seat at the far end. However, Prince Charles could hardly have 
required a secret hiding-place when he was in this strong castle 
surrounded by loyal soldiers. 

In 1645 Cromwell’s forces under Colonel Blake laid siege to 





THE GRAND STAIRCASE, DUNSTER CASTLE 


Dunster, which was the last remaining Royalist stronghold in 
Somerset, and after a siege of 160 days Colonel Francis Wyndham, 
the commander, was obliged to surrender conditionally after a most 
gallant defence. In one of the beams of the old market-place 
there is still to be seen a round hole neatly punched by a cannon 
ball fired from the castle during this siege. 

When the castle was held by the Commonwealth it served as 
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a prison for one William Prynne, who employed his time in putting 
in order the muniments which he found in chaos. A small upper 
room in one of the towers is still called ‘“‘ Prynne’s room.” 

There is a good portrait of Cromwell in the hall ascribed to 
Vandyke. The grand staircase is a fine specimen of Italian art 
representing in elaborate pierced and floriated carving a stag hunt, 
a fox hunt, a hare hunt, whilst a small purse of coins marks the 
date ‘“‘ Charles II.’’ There are two racing cups of some interest. 
The first was won at Lichfield, 11th September 1781, together with 
a sweepstakes of 75 guineas, by Mr. Luttrell’s bay colt by Herod ; 
the second..was ‘wen at Totnes Races, May 1789, Richard Strode, 
Esq., steward. ~ ,. 

Having given a slight sketch of some of the historical interests 
of Dunster, the sporting side must be considered. The sporting 
capabilities ‘of the place are wonderfully good. Hunting has always 
been the first consideration in that line; for instance, on the stair- 
case hangs a portrait of Colonel Francis Luttrell who was a Master 
of Hounds in 1690. One of his favourite hounds is standing by him, 
and in his hand he carries a hunting-whip, still to be seen among 
the many family relics of the same kind, such as old hunting 
‘button’’ waistcoats, etc., etc. A descendant of his, another 
Colonel Francis Luttrell, and his son the present owner, kept the 
West Somerset Foxhounds from 1830 to 1881; the latter built the 
kennels still in use when he succeeded to the property. 

The West Somerset is not a fashionable country, but it is a 
real wild, sporting, and as a rule a good scenting district. The fences 
in certain parts are so big they are unjumpable, but on the Quan- 
tocks and in the Cannington Vale you can ride to hounds as straight 
as youlike. The Master is never troubled with an unwieldy or unruly 
‘“‘ field’; as a rule a score or so of the local country gentlemen, and 
perhaps double that number of those excellent sportsmen the West- 
country farmers, with a very occasional visitor, make up the total 
of pursuers. If you do not know the country it is best to put your 
pride in your pocket and follow someone who does, or you will be 
apt to be hopelessly pounded, or, worse still, ‘‘ bogged,” and that is 
no joke if you happen to be alone. 

Besides fox-hunting, which begins in August and goes on 
merrily until May, you are within easy reach of most of the best 
meets of the Devon and Somerset Staghounds, and if you do not 
mind a longish day can also see sport with Mr. Stanley’s Quantock 
Staghounds and Sir John Amory’s Staghounds which hunt the Dul- 
verton country. Parson Jack Russel was a typical stag-hunter, he 
knew every inch of the moor, and could judge the point a deer 
would make for better than most. He used to think nothing of riding 
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thirty-five miles to covert, hunt all day, and ride home again as 
cheery as possible, even after he was eighty years old; and he very 
often did this on one horse! The writer remembers someone 
praised one of his horses one day ; it was a well-bred, short-legged 
little mare, but rather mean to look at. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, “that 
mare cost me a lot of trouble to buy, but I got her at last from 
old ——. I gave him a barrel of cider, a fat pig, a five-pound note 
and half-a-crown back for luck for her.’’ And that mare used to 
carry him well to the meet perhaps twenty to thirty miles off, 





A MEET AT DUNSTER CASTLE 


through the run and home again, and turn up three days later 
looking none the worse. 

Jack Russel was a favourite visitor at Sandringham in those 
days, the late seventies; and he sang the praises of stag-hunting on 
Exmoor so well that his host, H.R.H. then Prince of Wales, 
was anxious to see the sport for himself. Accordingly, in 
August 1879 he paid a visit to the castle, and attended a meet 
at Hawcombe Head. Such an unusual event naturally caused 
great excitement throughout the West country, and every man 
who owned or who could beg or borrow a horse turned up at the 
meet on that occasion. It was calculated at the time that the 
field consisted of some six thousand horsemen, and about double 
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that number on foot and in carriages of every sort and description ! 
Luckily a warrantable deer (i.e. at least five years old) was found in 
Mr. Snow’s carefully preserved sanctuary, gave a fair ringing run 
over some of the best of the forest, and was finally brought to bay in 
Badgworthy Water, when the Prince, who had been well up — 
throughout, administered the coup de grace. 

Some of the heaviest Exmoor deer frequent the Dunster coverts 
at Slowly and elsewhere; and the Luttrell Arms, a charming 
old-fashioned inn in the village, is crowded every year with visitors 
who make it their headquarters for hunting the stag with the 
Devon and Somerset from August to early October. 

Whyte Melville, that prince of novelists, stayed at the castle 
whilst he was writing ‘‘ Katerfelto,’’ a tale of Exmoor written in a 
style which was peculiarly his own. 

Everyone has read ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” or if any benighted person 
has not done so he would do well to make up for lost time. All the 
country described in that charming book is within an easy ride 
of Dunster, such as the Doone valley, Badgworthy, Dunkerry 
Beacon, etc.; and it is on the heather-covered sides of these 
Exmoor hills that most excellent old-fashioned sport can be enjoyed, 
shooting blackgame over dogs, with an occasional chance at a 
woodcock, snipe, or golden plover. 

The present owner has never gone in for rearing great numbers 
of pheasants or turning down Hungarian partridges and getting up 
the stock, as has been done near by at St. Audries; but very pretty 
rough days’ shooting, and any number of them, can be had in the 
great coverts that fill every combe which runs up into Exmoor. 
The pheasants are all wild-bred birds, and there are not a great 
number, but those you get a chance at as they fly from one side of 
a combe to the other, or come swooping down with outspread 
wings from the top of the cover to the bottom, keeping on a curve 
all the time, would try the very best game shots in any county, and 
if you do kill one you mentally pat yourself on the back and feel 
perhaps more satisfaction than over a score of the lower and 
easier flying birds which you meet up country. 

By poking about in the likely spots with a beater or two when 
the woodcock are in, you may very often have good sport. For 
instance, one gun picked up seven couple of woodcock, and on another 
occasion eight couple were secured on two particularly fortunate 
days. Twelve couple of woodcock is the record bag, and as the 
coverts are very large and difficult to command, this was a very 
satisfactory performance. 

In October you can get a very nice mixed bag consisting of 
woodcock, blackgame, pheasants, partridges, golden plover, and 
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snipe, with an occasional hare and rabbit on these wild hill beats, 
and also see red-deer and foxes. 


There is a very pretty little river, the Avill, which runs through 





THE CASTLE FROM THE RIVER 


the Dunster valley, passing just below the castle and eventually 
running into the Bristol Channel near Minehead, at a spot called 
the Hawn, which is a lagoon-like place formed by a bank of 
shingle thrown up by the winter gales. This Hawn being so near 
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the sea is the favourite resort of all sorts of wildfowl in the cold 
weather, and on a rough winter’s night with the wind blowing on 
shore very excellent sport may be had here flighting. Duck, 
widgeon, teal, wild swans and geese (when the weather is very hard), 
come into these quiet waters to rest from the turmoil outside; on 
the marsh lands which adjoin the Hawn, snipe and golden -plover 
may be successfully pursued by the keen man who can both shoot 
and walk. 

The little river Avill is very good for brown trout; now and 
then you may catch a sea trout or two, but these latter have 
diminished in numbers of late years, owing to drainage operations 
which have prevented them from running up freely from the sea. To 
give an idea of the numbers of brown trout that enjoy life in this 
little river, one rod has succeeded in catching ninety-three in the 
day, many of them up to three-quarters of a pound and a few whales 
just touching the pound. 

Another interesting feature about Dunster is that in the spring 
you may look down from the windows of the drawing-room into 
the rooks’ nests, which are built in the tops of the trees on the 
slopes, and watch the operation of building, nesting, and feeding 
of the young birds by their hard-working parents. In short, from 
both the historical and the wild-sporting point of view Dunster is a 
most interesting home of sport. 








THE PYTCHLEY AT LILBOURNE 


Molt Lies 
BY MAJOR ARTHUR HUGHES-ONSLOW 


In the hunting man’s vocabulary the term ‘‘ The Shires”’ stands for 
that glorious tract of galloping country which lies in the counties 
of Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, Warwickshire, Rutland, and 
the south-western corner of Lincolnshire, and is hunted over by the 
Quorn, Cottesmore, Belvoir, Mr. Fernie’s, Pytchley, Grafton, and 
Warwickshire Hounds. Though not the birthplace of fox-hunting, 
this grand expanse of grass has for some two centuries been the 
recognised paradise of the lover of the sport ; and in spite of all the 
many changes that have taken place in England during these long 
years, its supremacy has never been questioned, for Melton has 
ever been the Mecca of the fox-hunter. Roughly speaking, the grass 
stretches for about fifty miles from Kineton in the south-west to 
Grantham in the north-east, with an average breadth of about 
twenty-five miles. 

There are great differences between different parts of ‘‘ The 
Shires,’ however, some being very flat, others very hilly. It isa com- 
mon notion amongst many who have never been there that Leicester- 
shire is quite flat ; if they had a gallop after the Quorn from Tilton, 
or with the Cottesmore from Launde, they would very soon find cause 
to alter their opinion, especially if the fox chose, as he often does, 
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to include Robin-a-Tiptoe or Watboro’ Hill in his line: both these 
have an elevation of 700 feet above sea level; and if you have not 
to drop into a trot or even a walk before you reach their summit, 
you can congratulate yourself on the possession of a nailing good 
horse. There are, of course, also some splendid stretches of level 
going, such as lie about Crick and Kilworth in Northamptonshire, 
below Shuckboro’ Hill in Warwickshire, and in the Burton Flats 
and the Vale of Belvoir in the Melton district of Leicestershire. 
The fences also change with the nature of the country. While the 
bullfinch, the stake-and-bound, and the timber are always with us, 
in the hills the ditches are few and small, with the exception of 
the typical Leicestershire bottoms (which run down the valleys). 

On the flats there are good broad ditches to most of the 
fences, and the meandering brook has often to be encountered. The 
obstacles called ‘‘ bottoms” in High Leicestershire are not as a rule 
nice fences to jump; in fact, in most places they are not jumpable 
at all. They consist of a narrow stream, sometimes almost dry, 
but quickly rising in wet weather, with steep banks, and they 
are guarded by a high ragged bullfinch. As a rule there are 
places at which they can be crossed every quarter of a mile or so, 
and when hounds are running towards ‘‘a bottom” the stranger 
will be well advised to look about and see what those who know the 
country are doing, for if he goes straight ahead on his own line he 
will be very likely to take a heavy fall or to lose a lot of time in 
finding a place at which he can get over in safety. Whyte Melville, 
who loved the grass and was pre-eminently the poet of the Shires, 
said that ‘‘a ride to covert in Leicestershire was better than a hunt 
in the provinces.” I don’t suppose that he meant this to be taken 
quite literally, but there is no doubt that a smart canter to the meet 
on a good hack over one of the many bridle-tracks that intersect 
the Shires is a most delightful way of beginning the day’s work. 
But when hounds run hard, and you havea real good gallop over 
these rolling pastures, divided by fair and flying fences, you are 
indeed in the seventh heaven of the sportsman. Diana, goddess of 
the chase, is doing her very best for you, and every second of those 
golden minutes will remain a glorious memory and a joy for ever. 

It has been my happy lot to hunt at different times during the 
past eighteen years with all these packs, and to see all this glorious 
country; but the Melton and Oakham districts are those which 
I know by far the best, and consequently most of my recollections 
are of events which happened in these parts. 

Of the Masters who have reigned in the Shires during my time, 
Mr. W. Baird has had the longest tenure. For twenty years, that 
is from 1880 to 1900, he most successfully presided over the fortunes 
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of the Cottesmore. With the greatest generosity he hunted the 
country almost entirely at his own expense, so that the subscriptions 
could be saved up for building the new kennels. The late Lord 
Willoughby de Broke, keenest of the keen in the field, and a most 
successful breeder of hounds, was both Master and huntsman of the 
Warwickshire for many years. His language was sometimes a trifle 
strong to those who incurred his displeasure, but he showed great 
sport, and the records of the Peterborough Hound Show speak 
volumes for the excellence of his kennel management. He was, 
I remember, a fairly constant contributor to this magazine. Lord 
Spencer was remarkable for the wonderful command he had over 





CUB-HUNTING WITH THE COTTESMORE 


his field, and the extraordinary way he could get through a thick 
Pytchley bullfinch. Lord Lonsdale had the Quorn from 1893 to 
1898, and frequently hunted a pack of hounds himself; he showed 
very good sport, and a great knowledge of. the detail of ‘‘ turn-out.” 
Captain Burns-Hartopp, who succeeded him, had dreadful luck to 
contend with. In the cub-hunting of his first season the incom- 
parable Tom Firr met with an accident which caused his retirement. 
Then the Master himself had a fearful fall, which kept him for 
weeks in the greatest pain and danger; happily he completely 
recovered, and now, after two very good seasons, the prospects of 
the Quorn are very bright. Mr. Evan Hanbury took over the 
Cottesmore from Mr. Baird in 1900, and began with three first-rate 
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seasons, with Thatcher active and energetic as huntsman—no two 
men ever worked harder to show sport to their field. Unfortunately 
Mr. Hanbury was laid up all last season, and the sport fell rather 
below the average; but now that he has quite recovered, and after 
two and a half months of good cub-hunting, all looks well for the 
coming season.! | 

For sixteen years Mr. Fernie has controlled the hounds which 
bear his name, to the great satisfaction of all concerned. Lord 
Willoughby de Broke in Warwickshire is, I hear, carrying on the 
traditions of his father, and the fortunes of the Pytchley and Belvoir 
are safe in the hands of Lord Annaly and Sir Gilbert Greenall. 

Among huntsmen and hunt servants one name stands out 
above all others. For over twenty years he hunted the Quorn 
with unparalleled success. To an unrivalled and intuitive know- 
ledge of the run of a fox he added a glorious voice, the eye of an 
eagle, the most finished horsemanship, and charming manners. 
Assuredly as in the world of cricket there has been but one 
W. G. Grace, so in that of foxhunting there has béen but one Tom 
Firr. He must have been a very difficult man to follow, for genius 
as he was he could afford to take liberties with his hounds that they 
would never have stood from a man of lesser calibre. It was 
perfectly marvellous to see the way he could lift his hounds, gallop 
them over a few fields, and then get them to put their heads down 
and hunt again as if he had never touched them. Some people, 
too, who bought his horses at the sale when Lord Lonsdale gave up 
the hounds found that they were not quite so easy to ride or such 
perfect hunters as his consummate horsemanship made them 
appear to be. 

After one or two changes the Quorn have now got in Bishop 
a very good and painstaking huntsman. Between 1885 and 1895 
Frank Beers with the Grafton was very good, and Gillard’s genius 
in kennel raised the Belvoir Hounds to the zenith of their fame. 
Neil was the Cottesmore huntsman. His hound language was some- 
what peculiar, and I have heard him called ‘Old Yallerboots,” 
from his encouraging his hounds in covert with a shout that 
sounded something like that; but he was a nailer on the horn, the 
best I have ever heard; he had a note for everything, and a blind 
man could have told exactly what was going on. His blast when he 
blew his hounds away after a fox was the most inspiriting thing I 





1 IT am very sorry to say that since writing this article Mr. Evan Hanbury has had 
a bad fall. He broke his collarbone, besides being much bruised and shaken; cruelly 
hard luck after being kept out of the saddle all last season. He has the sincere 
sympathy of all foxhunters and their hopes for his rapid recovery. The fall was not 
caused by wire, as was reported in some of the daily. papers. 
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have ever heard, and knocked about two feet off the height of the 
fences. You need never have been left in Owston Wood in those 
days. How different from some huntsmen who are content to blow 
two or three toots down their horses’ withers and then are surprised 
when half their hounds and three-quarters of the field are left behind! 

Everyone who has served in a cavalry regiment knows well 
enough that unless the Colonel’s trumpeter turns the bell of his 
trumpet towards the regiment it is impossible for the call to be 
heard or obeyed; and it is so with a hunting horn. The fox asa 
rule leaves a big covert down wind, and if the huntsman gallops 
after him with the leading hounds, blowing his horn straight to his 
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front, it is quite futile to expect that either the tail hounds or the 
field will hear him. 

Little Grant was huntsman to Sir Bache Cunard for most of the 
ten years during which he was Master of the Hounds which are now 
Mr. Fernie’s. Grant had great knowledge of foxes and their ways, 
but his methods were hardly quick enough for the Shires, and his 
heavy body and extremely short legs were a great handicap in 
riding over a big country or in getting back into the saddle after a 
fall. He went to Lord Middleton in Yorkshire and showed great 
sport there for some fifteen years. 

With the crowds that come out in the Shires it is impossible to 
let hounds hunt in quite the same way_as in the provinces. It is 
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imperative to keep as near the fox as possible, so hounds have to be 
lifted much more often than if there were only a quarter of the 
people out. When there is a large crowd hounds are sure to be a bit 
pressed, everyone wants to see what is going on, and those behind 
push on those in front so that slow hunting is rendered extremely 
difficult, and hounds have very little chance of puzzling out the 
line on a poor-scenting day; therefore the huntsman’s only chance 
is to try by lifting them to get on better terms with the fox. 

Goodall in those days hunted the Pytchley with the brothers 
Isaacs as whippers-in, and rare good whips they were. Thomas now 
hunts Mr. Fernie’s and John the Pytchley. 

Arthur Thatcher has carried the horn under Mr. Hanbury ever 
since the latter took the Cottesmore. Very keen and energetic, no 
man works harder to show sport, no day is too long and no fence 
too high for him. He isa brilliant horseman, and it is a treat to see 
him sailing over the fences on the beautiful blood horses he has to ride. 

George Jull, for ten years first whip to the Cottesmore, was a~ 
great loss when he took a huntsman’s place last year. He seemed 
to know a good fox directly he saw him, and, blessed with a 
magnificent voice, he always got us away on good terms. What this 
means in big woodlands full of foxes, as many of the Cottesmore 
coverts are, it is impossible to over-estimate. The best fox generally 
leaves a woodland first, George was there to hallo him away, the 
hounds flew to his voice, they got a good start, and the foundation 
of a fine run was laid. 

Of the good men I have seen riding in the first flight across 
our country, many, alas! have crossed that brook from which there 
- isno return. Among them Peter Flower, cheeriest of companions 
and best of fellows, a magnificent horseman. Bay Middleton, keen 
as mustard and ever on the alert, with a wonderful eye for a country, 
met his death at the game and in the country he loved so well. 
Lord William Bentinck, of my regiment, whose untimely death was 
the result of a hunting accident, was an absolutely first-class man 
in all the different counties in which he hunted during fifteen years’ 
service in the roth Hussars in England and Ireland. He always 
had a grand stud of hunters, and generally hunted in Leicestershire | 
and Warwickshire during his leave. I think perhaps his grey mare 
Seagull was the best hunter I have ever known; under the name 
of Tet she had won a lot of races before he bought her, and she 
won several more and some point-to-points for him. 

Poor young Curzon, too, also a brother officer of mine, always 
as smart as paint, with the neatest of seats on a horse, succumbed 
to a lingering illness before he was thirty. Edmund Leatham from 
Yorkshire, and Captain (afterwards Colonel) Hannay, who found a 
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soldier’s grave at Paardeberg, were very hard to stop. I remember 
years ago seeing the former take a heavy fall over a gate between 
Cold Overton and Ranksboro’; his horse rolled over him, and I shall 
never forget the sight he presented at the meet next morning. His 
arm was in a sling, both eyes were black, and his nose was all across 
his face; but he went as strong as ever. Hannay could not afford 
a large stud, and was always glad to accept a mount. We were hunt- 
ing from Brackley in 1886, when Hannay told us one night that he 
was going to ride a horse with the Grafton next morning that had 
a reputation for bolting. The meet was at Stowe, half way to 
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Buckingham. I had scarcely got clear of Brackley when I heard 
a terrific clatter behind me and shouts of “‘ For heaven’s sake look 
out !” and Hannay passed me like a whirlwind. He did not turn up 
again till about two o’clock, when he told us that he never got a 
pull at the brute till he was in the middle of Buckingham, a good 
eight miles. Undefeated, and thinking that the brute had had 
enough galloping for one day, he set about to find hounds. When he 
came up to us we were drawing for a fox, and his horse behaved all 
right; but the moment we found off he went again, and varied the 
morning’s performance by going four miles across country. Luckily 
NO. CXIII. VOL. x1x —December 1904 Teh 
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he was a good fencer, and Hannay was none the worse, but he was 
badly in need of his glass of champagne that night at dinner. 
When I say that Hannay was a first-class horseman and a very 
powerful man you can imagine what kind of horse it was. 

Of those who are still with us, surely first place belongs to 
Mr. Tailby. It is forty-eight years since he took command of that 
country now known as Mr. Fernie’s, and he ruled over it for twenty- 
two seasons. For over half a century he has galloped and jumped 
High Leicestershire, and he was repeatedly at the covert-side this 
autumn in the early cub-hunting season, as keen as a schoolboy. 
He has probably jumped more Leicestershire fences than any man 
who ever lived, and he is still jumping them. Long may he continue 
to add to his score ! 

Famous names crowd upon my memory so thickly that I must 
be forgiven for many omissions. ‘Two figures loom large, however : 
those of Sir A. Muntz of Rugby, and Mr. C. Chaplin of Whissen- 
dine. Better heavy-weights never sat in the saddle; they could 
gallop and jump with the best of the light brigade. At the other 
end of the line comes Henry Custance the jockey, who when weigh- 
ing something under 8 st. was a veritable champion both in silk 
and scarlet. Between these extremes I see a goodly host of gallant 
riders and keen sportsmen. They are of all shapes and sizes, for in 
truth make and shape have very little to do with those qualities 
which make a good man to hounds ora good hunter. It is head 
and heart that are all-important—a determination to be there, and 
sense to seize an opportunity and surmount a difficulty. 

Lord Annaly, Lord Southampton, Colonel J. Brocklehurst, 
J. Mackie, J. M. Richardson, Gordon Cunard, Captain ‘‘ Doggy ” 
Smith, H. Owen, W. Harford, Lord, Henry Vane Tempest, H. T. 
Barclay, C. Bentinck, S. Bankhart, H. Droge, and W. Gale are but 
a few examples of those who have consistently ridden at the very 
top of the hunt for a good many years. 

From the other side of the Atlantic came the late Count 
Zobrowski and Mr. Foxhall Keene, both well able to hold their own 
among the best of the home product. 

But the men do not by any means have it all their own way, 
and, only to mention a very few of the ladies who honour the chase 
by their presence, I may say that the Duchess of Newcastle, Mrs. 
W. Lawson, Mrs. Eaton, Mrs. Asquith, Mrs. Fenwick, Mrs. Burn, 
Miss Naylor, Miss Donisthorpe, and the Misses Duncan see as 
' much of the sport as anyone. 

Nor must I forget the distinguished and often very gallant 
strangers from afar who come to see what fox-hunting is like. I 
always admire the foreigner who hunts, for he does so.at any rate 
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because he likes it, and not because it is the right thing to do. I 
have seen some of them go right well. The late Empress of Austria 
was a magnificent horsewoman and rode splendidly across a country, 
but I only once saw her out hunting. 

A very cheery Frenchman hunted a good many years from 
Grantham. One day he was riding an old horse with very dicky 
forelegs carefully wrapped up in cotton wool and bandages, when 
hounds ran through some grounds whose owner very naturally did 
not like the field to gallop over the grass edgings. But the middle 
of the road did not suit the old horse, so when a gardener tried to 
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wave him off the turf his rider galloped on with the remark, “* N’im- 
porte, mon ami—n’importe; me lord’s grass will grow again, but 
my old horse’s legs nevarre!” 

Writing of foreigners reminds me of a funny story I used to hear 
when I first came into Leicestershire. Ina well known Melton stud 
about twenty years ago there was a very high-class hunter whose 
only fault was that he would not jump open water ; several good 
men had tried to make him, but all in vain. One day a very distin- 
guished foreigner, who was no great rider, was given a mount on 
him, and as they were not likely to meet a brook nothing was said 
about his peculiarity. In a capital hunt the old horse went 
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brilliantly, till suddenly he was confronted by the Whissendine full 
to the banks. His rider went at it with the greatest confidence, 
and the old horse flew over it like a bird. Had the stranger 
attempted to hustle him, or get at him in any way, I have no doubt 
he would have refused. 

One of the best runs I have ever seen was with the Cottesmore 
Hounds on the 26th December 1902. Asit was Boxing Day and the 
meet was at Oakham, we had a rare following in traps, on bicycles, 
on foot, and every available horse, pony, and donkey was on parade ; 
but owing to both the Quorn and Belvoir being out, there was not a 
large field of hunting people. Our first draw was Oakham Pastures, 
about a mile south of the town. Before hounds were fairly in the 
covert the good fox was out at the other side. George’s “hallo!” 
brought them to him in an instant, and we had not gone three fields 
before I guessed we were in for something out of the common; there 
was a rare good scent. For the first two miles the fox headed due 
south, crossing the valley of the Gwash and over the divide into the 
valley of the Chater. When he reached that stream he turned 
sharp to his right and headed towards Priors Coppice for a few 
minutes, but leaving that good cover on his right he ran up the 
valley to within a field of Launde Park Wood. We had now run 
over about five miles of lovely country at best pace, and it looked 
any odds on the fox going into Launde Park Wood, a stronghold 
of foxes; but hounds turned sharp to their left, and leaving Belton 
Village on the right and Quaker’s Lodge on their left they raced to 
Wardley Wood. Right through the wood they ran without a 
moment’s. pause, and crossed over the hill into the Welland Valley, 
about midway between Stoke End Woods and the town of Upping- 
ham. Here for the first time, after running for about fifty-five 
minutes at top speed, they were brought to their noses, and then toa 
check; but a ‘‘hallo!”’ in the direction of Thorpe-by- Water soon set us 
going again, though the pace was never after as good as it had been. 

The Welland Valley consists of very large grass pastures, fre- 
quently flooded in winter with a sluggish river running down the 
middle. For some four miles our gallant fox ran pretty close to the 
river, and took us over an awkward line in which big boggy ditches 
were conspicuous objects; but having passed under the Midland 
Railway Viaduct at Harringworth, he bore left handed, and rising the 
hill, left the valley and made for Barrowden Heath. Several of us got 
a view of him as he crossed some light ploughed fields, the first time 
we had been off the grass. It looked as if we should catch him 
every minute, but he staggered on, and the ploughs bringing hounds 
to slow hunting, he gained the heath, crossed it, and entered the 
small coverts which lie at the east end of it. This was a very 
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critical time, for there were at least two fresh foxes afoot; but hounds 
stuck to him well, and after some ten minutes’ knocking about in 
covert they drove him again into the open. The end, was near ; 
another mile and close to the village of Tixover as good a fox as ever 
lived was run from scent to view and killed in the open. He had 
stood up before hounds for two hours and twenty minutes, and, 
taking the very lowest estimate, had travelled twenty-five miles. 
From Oakham Pastures to Chater, two miles; ,Chater to Launde 
Park, three; Launde Park to Welland River, six; Welland River 
to Harringworth, four; Harringworth, via Barrowden Heath, to 
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Tixover, six, makes up a total of twenty-one miles. These distances 
are measured direct from point to point, and an allowance for four 
more miles for deviation is, I am confident, far less than he really 
travelled. From the spot where he died to Oakham Pastures where 
he was found is nine miles as the crow flies. 

To my mind this was a perfect hunt. To begin with, an hour as 
hard as hounds could run over a magnificent riding country, then 
another hour of good hound work along the Welland Valley and 
over Barrowden Heath, followed by ten minutes’ most interesting 
work in covert, another ten over the country, and finally a kill in 
the open. 
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The Belvoir have ever been celebrated for their dash and drive, 
and to ride a good horse ina typical Belvoir burst is one of the most 
delightful experiences I know. 

Such a day was the 11th February 1903. Five and twenty 
minutes as hard as ever they could go from Bescaby Oaks to ground 
close to Freeby Village in the morning, and twenty-six minutes at 
racing pace from Newmans Gorse to Sproxton Heath, where they 
killed him in the afternoon. 

A few seasons ago I saw Mr. Fernie’s Hounds run from Norton 
Gorse by Billesdon Coplow and Thorpe Satchville to the Burton 
Flats, where darkness saved the fox’s life, an eleven-mile point overa 
perfect line of country; and last season the Quorn ran from Bunny 
Park to Holwell Mouth, crossing the whole of the Vale of Belvoir. 

What is the sort of horse to ride in the Shires? It is an 
obvious truism to say, The best that money can buy. He must be 
able to gallop, to jump, and to stay; but there are two mental attri- 
butes without which these great physical powers are useless. He 
must have courage and he must have manners. With our hills, our 
ridge and furrow, and our crowds, the speed of a Pretty Polly com- 
bined with the jumping power and the stamina of a Manifesto would 
be all in vain if the happy possessor required a forty acre field in 
which to turn him, and would not jump out of a lane without a lead. 
Furthermore, we are not always galloping and jumping; we have to 
stand by the covert-side and to crowd through the gateways, and 
then the ill-mannered brute, decorated, maybe, with a beautiful red 
ribbon in his tail, is particularly obnoxious. Such a one I saw last 
season ridden by a very well-dressed sportsman. Hounds were at a 
check, and we were crowded in a gateway. Withears laid back and 
twitching tail he was waiting his opportunity to let drive. ‘“‘ Hit 
him! Hit him!” cried someone in the background. His rider some- 
what nervously got up his whip, but long before he got in his stroke 
the horse, who evidently knew the game, chucked up his head most 
violently, and hit the unfortunate sportsman an awful crump on 
the nose. There was only one round in that fight, and the horse 
won very easily. One word about gates. We go through a good 
many, and I would most strongly recommend any intending visitor 
to acquire some proficiency in opening and shutting them before he 
comes, and to practise thoroughly the art of using his hunting crop 
with either hand. 

To return to the horse question. A slow horse is useless: the 
size of the enclosures and the crowds that come out render speed 
indispensable. Fences stop hounds very much, and are therefore 
greatly in favour of both the fox and the horse; it is, I am sure, not 
too much to say that both gain at least fifty yards on the pack at 
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every thorn fence. Posts-and-rails or low stone walls do not, of 
course, check the hounds anything like so much. The enclosures 
thoughout the Shires are very large, so the slow horse, no matter how 
good a jumper he may be, has no chance. Then, again, the crowds 
cause great delays at gates or at fences which are only jumpable in 
two or three places, and those who are not among the first over 
are in a hopeless position unless they are on good gallopers. 

| Given a good horse, however, that can gallop and jump, and 
who is bold and hardy, I think it is easier to ride pretty well over the 
Shires than over most provincial countries. The fences are generally 
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very fair, with nothing trappy about them, with the exception of 
some blind ditches in the early part of the season, so that a horse can 
see exactly what he has to do, and the take-offs and landings are 
good and firm. The general going 1s also excellent, although last 
season was a melancholy exception, in which what ought to have 
been beautifully springy turf was little better than a quagmire. 
I have no doubt that a good man on good horses, riding well 
to hounds, will get fewer falls in the Shires than in any provincial 


country. 
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Perhaps the most awkward fence we have isa bit of timber 
with a hollow in the ground just where you want to take off. Unless 
the horse takes off before he gets to this depression he is very apt 
to get too close to the rail and turn a summersault over it. Avoid 
such places if you can; the take-off is far more important than the 
size of the fence. With a good take-off a bold horse will jump 
almost anything, but a bad take-off makes a very small fence into 
a serious obstacle. 

Some weight and strength are also very useful, for a big strong 
horse will crash through many a place that would stop or turn over 
a light one. A good horse may certainly be of any colour, and I 
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might almost say of any shape, so different in type are many first- 
class performers. But I must say my preference is for the raking, 
galloping, blood horse, that in addition to being a nailing good hunter 
can also win a steeplechase or point-to-point—such horses as were 
Hedworth Barclay’s Lord Arthur and Colonel Baird’s Banksia, 
and among present-day celebrities Mr. Hanbury’s Goldmint, 
Mr. Russell Monro’s Pilot, and Mrs. W. Lawson’s Santos Dumont. 
Of the short-backed, stuffier variety, Mr. Gordon Cunard, Mr. Bank- 
hart, and Mr. Goff have generally some very fine examples. 

Of hounds I will say little, having no claims to the title of a 
‘“‘houndman”; but it seems to me that they have undoubtedly 
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improved in appearance during my time, and also probably in pace 
and drive. Whether there has been any loss of hunting qualities on 
a poor-scenting day, and of music, I will leave to more competent 
critics to decide. 

In conclusion, one word on the capping question. In several 
hunts it was absolutely necessary to reduce the numbers of strangers 
who came, chiefly by train, to certain favourite meets, or at any 
rate to get some subscription out of them; and the rules now laid 
down by those hunts seem to work very well and to have obtained 
the desired result. 
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BY LADY CARRINGTON 


‘‘Great spaces washed with sun.”—RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Last summer I visited the land of ‘‘ great spaces,” though not 
the land of which Kipling wrote. I have seen clearer skies and 
breathed a fresher atmosphere than that of England. I have felt 
that to be ‘‘ British’’ means greater things than are dreamt of in 
the philosophy of those who stay at home, if home is to be bounded 
by the British Isles. But this all applies to Canada generally, and 
it is only one part of our trip there that I want to describe: our 
visit to York Lodge in Manitoba, which I have christened the House 
on the Marsh, the strangest place I ever stayed in out of dreamland. 
s0i4« My husband and I were to be the guests of the Hon. E. N. 
Kirchhoffer, of the Dominion Senate, who entertained H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales and his party for duck-shooting in 1go01.! The 
season for duck opens on September 1, so on August 27 we 
left Montreal by transcontinental express, reaching Winnipeg on 
the 2gth, where we stayed for a short rest. On the 31st we 
were off again by an early morning train for Poplar Point, where 
our host was to meet us, and by 10.30 were’ deposited thers with 
our luggage and belongings. 


: | Readers will perhaps remember ‘that the Hon. Be, Kirchhoffer is a contri- 
butor to this magazine and described H.R.H.’s visit.--Ep. 
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Poplar Point consists of one rough wooden building ; the plat- 
form is on a level with the railway track, and the station-master’s 
children play indiscriminately over both; there is nothing else but 
a grain elevator and the trees and roofs of a little village in the 
distance. All round is the prairie, broken by trees to the south- 
ward, but otherwise boundless. We felt like specks in the middle 
of that vastness. I can understand, though, that people who live 
in Manitoba do not find the great extent of flat country depressing : 
in fact, they seldom want to go back to Eastern Canada, and look 
upon it almost with pity as belonging to the stationary order of 
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things—a country whose possibilities can be foreseen and counted 
on. For them is the fairy-land of the unknown. To settle these 
vast lands, to cultivate them, to build and plant and create, to 
form a society out of the void, to meet the new chances and new 
contingencies as they arise, is enough to fill the life and thoughts of 
everyone in the North-West. No wonder the work absorbs them 
completely. 

We had not long to wait before the Senator appeared, and 
our sense of loneliness vanished before his cheery greeting. He 
was not at all dismayed by my pile of luggage, most of which was 
to be sent on to Brandon. What remained, together with port- 
manteaux, guns, cartridges, packing-cases, and other odds and ends, 
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was hoisted on to one of the conveyances waiting outside. We 
three got into another, which, like Mr. Zigler’s gun, might have 
been ‘‘a trifle heavier in the working parts,” and we started. Our 
driver was John Atkinson, who is a great personage at York Lodge, 
where he acts as guide, canoe-man, cook, philosopher, and friend. 
He is mixed Scotch and Indian by descent, so has inherited the 
wonderful native instinct for sport. All sporting matters are by 
common consent left to the half-breeds in Manitoba. The settlers 
have all their time taken up with their own farms, and it is almost 
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impossible to hire labour of any kind. What an opening for the 
odd-job man from England! Mr. Atkinson is a person of good 
education and many-sided talents, as to which more later. 

For twelve miles we drove over the prairie tracks. The air 
was fresh with the indescribable freshness of the North-West, the 
sun was bright without being hot, and both combined with our 
early start made me drowsy most of the way. I woke up suddenly 
to find we had stopped at a log cabin near nowhere in par- 
ticular, where we were to get out before embarking in canoes for 
our journey across the marsh. I could see no marsh, and no water 
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beyond a very narrow black ditch among some rushes, and began 
to get sceptical about the whole affair. 

However, the first canoe was loaded up and ready for us to 
get into with John Atkinson in charge, leaving the Senator and the 
rest of the luggage to follow in the two others. We proceeded very 
slowly at first, as the ditch was shallow, and John Atkinson had 
to get out and push us for some way, wading up to his knees in 
slimy black mud. Then the reeds opened away on either side 
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from us, the canoe floated in deeper water, and we were on the 
marsh. 

It was a strange place. Except for the faint line of trees on 
the northern shore we could see no further than the rushes around 
us, which looked in the sunlight like gold on a sheet of silver. The 
sky was cloudless, and the stillness of the place could almost be 
felt, except when we disturbed a duck, who flew spluttering off 
among the rushes. These rushes are the only guide in finding 
one’s way about the marsh, and a more confusing one it would be 
difficult to imagine, as the different clumps and hedges of them look 
exactly alike to a stranger. Nearly all the pieces of water they 
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enclose have their own names, such as Minto Creek, Lake Clara, 
etc., and are so well known to John Atkinson that he can find his 
way among them on the darkest night—a truly marvellous piece 
of instinct. 

It is about four miles across the marsh: we seemed to have 
been a long time on the water, and I was getting stiff and tired, 
when we rounded a bend, and suddenly the House on the Marsh 
appeared before us at the end of a narrow avenue cut in the rushes. 
I began to realise that it was four o’clock in the afternoon and that 
we had eaten nothing since early breakfast, and to long for tea and 
creature comforts. The Senator had already arrived, and was 
waiting for us; anda half-caste lady called Maggie, who had been 
sent on the day before chiefly on my account, soon got us some tea 
and bread-and-butter. Five o’clock tea is quite a different meal 
when you sit down to it really hungry. The lodge consisted of two 
rooms, an outer and an inner. The inner one, which had been the 
Prince of Wales’s bedroom during his stay there, was given up to 
me; the outer one had a small bed in one corner for my husband, 
a shakedown in another for the Senator, and the table where we 
had our meals, and where the Senator and I played double-dummy 
bridge every evening. 

At the back of the lodge was a little wooden kitchen, which 
I suppose sheltered Maggie and the rest of the establishment, 
I did not inquire too closely! All round the house was thick 
bush, and behind a path led through this for about two hundred 
yards up to a low ridge of trees and shrubs. Passing through a 
gap in the ridge, one came suddenly on the shores of. Lake Mani- 
toba, an immense sea stretching one hundred miles up north 
towards the dim, mysterious regions of Hudson’s Bay. Not a 
sign of human life was in sight, except the white sail of a little 
fishing-boat off the western shore. The unexpectedness of this 
wonderful sheet of water remains as one of the strangest impres- 
sions that any scene of nature has ever produced on my mind. 
There is something almost terrifying about the vastness of Cana- 
dian scenery. It is so untamable, and will probably defy all 
attempts to hedge it about with signposts and footpaths, mountain 
railways and places of refreshment, as in Europe. 

After dinner the Senator told us something about the Royal 
visit in 1901, when the lodge was built for the Prince’s own use, 
and the remainder of the party and servants, fifty people in all, were 
put up intents. Lighting was supplied by electric lamps, charged 
to burn a certain number of hours, and a hotel at Brandon under- 
took the catering. The whole arrangements were a triumph of 
organisation, when it is remembered that every scrap of baggage 
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and provisions for the party, including the timber for building the 
lodge, had to be conveyed from Poplar Point across marsh and 
prairie the way we had come ourselves; that owing to heavy 
rain the prairie was almost impassable for some days before the 
Prince’s arrival, and that casual labour is almost unprocurable in 
Manitoba. Each of the guests brought a valet, for whom accom- 
modation had to be found. Now, valets are rare birds in the West, 
as indeed are indoor men-servants of all kinds. The Senator tells a 
good story of a young lady from the States, who had heard that 
each of the visitors to the lodge was to bring a “‘servant.” ‘Oh, 
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well, perhaps the girls wouldn’t be left behind,” was her explanation 
of such an incomprehensible proceeding. In spite of difficulties, 
everything went without a hitch from start to finish. The names of 
the Royal and distinguished visitors are written in pencil on the 
inner panel of the door. I was very proud at being the first lady, 
except the Senator’s wife and daughter, to add mine to the list. 
Hours are early in Canada, and though I don’t believe anyone 
gets up at 4.30 a.m. without a pang, it is the proper thing to pretend 
you like it. From my comfortable bed in the inner room I could 
hear my husband and the Senator making their start every morning 
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at five o’clock. They went out again about 3.30 p.m. for the 
evening flight, when I shared the canoe with my husband and got 
a chance of seeing how duck are shot in Manitoba. The process is 
so simple that it looks almost easy. A suitable place is chosen, and 
the decoy ducks are put out. Then the canoe is made fast among 
some reeds near at hand, by twisting reeds round the thwarts till 
it is steady enough to shoot from. This is called making a “‘ hide.” 
A solitary duck or so would fly over, and John Atkinson would 
make one of his weird calls to imitate the different kinds of duck. 
Nothing remained to be done but to shoot them as they came, 
which I need hardly say is not easy work even for an experienced 
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shot. The most interesting part, to my mind, was picking up the 
birds afterwards, and then it was that John Atkinson’s peculiar 
talents came into play. After a couple of hours’ shooting, with per- 
haps a bag of thirty or forty, he would paddle quietly round among 
the rushes and find one dead bird after another with almost unerring 
instinct. I noticed that he never counted the exact number that 
had fallen, but he always knew whether there were any left to pick 
up, and exactly where to find them, often after they had drifted with 
the wind for some distance. About dusk we paddled homewards, and 
I have tried to do justice to the sunset effect in a snapshot more 
daring, I am afraid, than successful, though of course no photo- 
graph could suggest the creepy stillness of the marsh at this hour. 

At this point I can hear my friends and relations in England 
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saying, ‘‘ Didn’t you catch cold staying out so late on a marsh? 
Wasn't it very unhealthy living in such a damp place?’”’ The 
odd thing is the place was not damp, the soil on which the 
lodge stands being dry and sandy, though surrounded by stagnant 
water; and such is the dryness of the air in this country, that 
even when, after a heavy day’s sport, several hundred dead duck 
were spread out in rows round the lodge, we found very little smell, 
and were none the worse for it, though I must say the flies were 
pretty bad. 
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| There are eighteen different kinds of duck on the marshes 
of Lake Manitoba, of which canvas-back, mallard, and blue-winged 
teal were the most common, the last being the most delicious 
eating. Besides the duck, there are large flocks of coot, about six 
kinds of divers, the greater and lesser bittern, and the heron. It 
seemed a wonderful feat to me that John Atkinson could distin- 
guish the different kinds of duck at almost any distance, when I 
could see nothing but so many little black dots. However, I soon 
got to know the coot by the loud chattering and splashing they 
made, and the mallard on account of their large size. I saw only 
two kinds of vegetation, which are known as the rushes and the 
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reeds, though of course they must have their scientific names. The 
rushes are very pretty and bamboo-like in appearance, and have a 
most curious mark on the leaf called ‘‘the teeth of Christ,” with 
a legend explaining it which I suppose most people know, or can 
invent for themselves. 

We spent three days at the House on the Marsh on our first 
visit, and then went for the week-end to the Kirchhoffers’ house at 
Brandon. Another three days at the lodge followed before we 
said goodbye to Manitoba. I suppose I ought to mention the 
“bag ”’ for the five days’ shooting, which was 619 for two guns, but 
I confess the number of the slain never gives me the least pleasure, 
though perhaps readers of the Badminton would not agree with me. 
It is happily possible to enjoy the same thing from widely differing 
points of view, and no real sportswoman could have enjoyed visiting 
the House on the Marsh and the life there more than I did. The 
Senator came back as far as Poplar Point, where the express was 
to be stopped for us, and there we made our goodbye to him and to 
Manitoba, though not, I hope, without a chance of seeing. both again; 
and during our two days’ imprisonment in the green velvet and 
smuts of the Pullman we had plenty of time to think regretfully 
of the wild, free life we had left behind us. 
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THE art of Pairskating is of comparatively modern growth; for its 
inception and development we are indebted chiefly to the Vienna 
school of skaters. All classes in Austria are devoted to dancing ; 
with them this diversion, unfortunately lost to us as a nation, 
appears to be instinctive; and it is but natural that they should, 
being also a skating people, reproduce on the ice those graceful 
movements in which they excel. 

The Vienna school is remarkable for a distinctive. lightness and 
volatility. We have seen skaters of greater power, possibly of greater 
skill in the accurate interpretation of school or set figures; but for 
lightness, for absence of effort—in short, as regards the art of 
dancing on the ice, the Austrians have no equal. Those who have 
seen Herren Gustave Hiigel or Max Bohatsch will appreciate the 
reference to this lightness of touch; with them there is no rending 
and tearing of the ice; indeed, Bohatsch appears to drift on it like 
a dry leaf impelled by the wind. | 

Pairskating is not figure-skating in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term, though a few figures are usually skated to a centre; it is a 
rhythmic amalgamation of dance steps difficult to describe and 
impossible adequately to convey by means of diagrams. 
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A reproduction of the ice marks will usually fail to indicate the 
nature of the movements executed; the mere dry bones of the figure 
may appear, but the idea of rhythm and cadence cannot be shown 
by diagrams which would in effect but resemble an aggregation of 
music-notes strung together without intervals or time-values. The 
only satisfactory system of progress in pairskating, as in other 
sports, is to study the methods of the best performers in order to 
acquire a general effect of grace and lightness ; when this is attained, 
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attention should be given to the development of novelties and 
original combinations. 

The use of those large curves to which the English school too 
often sacrifice both edge and accuracy should invariably be avoided ; 
they are apt to produce, where all should be life and movement, an 
impression of slowness and inertia. When a fresh impetus is 
desired, or where movements of a somewhat different character are 
to be linked, the strenuous and deliberate push-off should be 
avoided, and the result attained by a run of a few quick pattering 
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steps taken on the flat of the blade; when this is done smoothly, 
nimbly, and noiselessly, the effect is very pretty, but considerable 
practice is necessary to bring these steps, an invention of the 
Vienna skaters, to perfection. 

One of the best-known pairs is Herr K. Euler and Frau von 
Szabo, of the Training Eis-Club, Vienna. From childhood they 
have skated together, and their successful début in 1894 marked the 
advent of a newera in pairskating. On this occasion their most 
dangerous opponents were Herr Holletscheck, of Troppau (author 
of the well-known skaters’ manual, ‘‘ Kunstfertigkeit im Eislaufen’’), 
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and Fraulein Glesinger ; since then the Vienna pair have achieved 
success in all the principal skating countries, and until the present 
writers won from them the coveted championship at Berlin in 1go4, 
were never defeated. 

This victory was attained by incessant practice, and by the 
exhibition of a very novel and varied programme, the one fault of 
the Vienna pair being a tendency to confine themselves entirely to 
the dance steps in which they excel. The competition was watched 
by a large and excited crowd, it being understood that a close and 
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keen contest would ensue on the meeting of the English and Austrian 
pairs. The result was eminently satisfactory to us as being the 
verdict of foreign judges, England not being represented. 

A second Vienna pair are the well-matched brother and sister, 
Herr Otto and Fraulein Mizzi Bohatsch. They met Herr Euler and 
Frau von Szabo at the World’s Championship in St. Petersburg in 
1903. On that occasion the five judges were unable to separate 
the competitors ; two placed each pair first, the fifth giving equal 
marks to both. In the result Herr Euler and Frau Szabo were 
declared the winners, on the application of the fifth judge to be 
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permitted, though having allotted equal marks to both, to place 
them first. This issue met with considerable criticism, and there 
is but little doubt that the referee’s decision to allow such an 
innovation was ill-advised. 

Typical representatives of the Scandinavian school are Herr 
C. Soldan and Fraulein Szoberg, who represented the Stock- 
holms Almanna Skridskoklubb at the Skating Championships 
held in London in 1902; they are the best Swedish pair we have 
seen. The style of the Swedes is in marked contrast to that of the 
Vienna skaters; with the former there is far more action, more use 
of the arms—indeed more swing and go—and an adaptation of a 
national dance, in which the gentleman facing his partner clasps 
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her on each side of the waist, and swings her lightly off the ice, has 
a very pretty effect. | 

A typical Swedish movement is one in which the partners 
hand-in-hand skate a schottische step alternating with a quick leap 
on the points of the skates—which, it may be remarked, plays havoc 
with the ice. It is noticeable that many of the Swedish skaters 
appear to find expression of their methods in a certain roughness, 
in a rending of the ice, and in violent jumps. The Austrians, on 
the other hand, seem to treat the ice as Izaak Walton directed his 
pupil should the unfortunate frog bait, 7.¢., as if they loved it, and 
carefully to abstain from movements involving great stress, 

These remarks do not apply to the Swedish skater Ulrich 
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Salchow, who has established a remarkable record by winning the 
World’s Championship in 1go1-2-3-4. His many contests with 
Hiigel, Fuchs, and Bohatsch, and his adoption of the Austrian 
skate with a rounded prow, have produced in him an excellent 
blending of the different styles. 

The most characteristic pairskating positions are indicated by 
the photographs which illustrate this article. That most usually 
adopted is No. 1, which is applicable to dance steps—schottische, 
mazurka, polka, etc.—involving no movement of the arms. Should 
a change of side be necessary, it can be readily effected by the 
gentleman, without releasing his partners hands, passing his left 
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arm over her head; this will reverse the position of the pair and 
bring the hands to the front. 

No. 2 shows the skaters facing each other, travelling in the 
same direction on corresponding feet on dissimilar edges. This 
attitude is equally well adapted for inside or outside edges. A 
favourite spiral is started as above; half-way through the position 
of the hands is altered, the lady placing her left in her partner’s 
left, at the same moment making an inside bracket which results 
in both skaters finishing on the outside back, the lady being 
immediately in front of her partner. 
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In photograph No. 3 the partners are on outside forward edge 
on right feet, right hands clasped. This is the usual position for 
what are termed centre figures, in which a circle is skated in the 
position shown; the hands are then released and the pair indepen- 
dently skate similar figures, such as brackets, loops, changes of edge, 
etc., returning at intervals to the centre, vide No. 4. 

Another position often employed is No. 5, in which the partners 
skate side by side on similar edges on corresponding feet. No. 6. 
shows what is termed the linked position, No. 7 the waltz. 
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It is to be regretted that pairskating is not more practised by 
_English skaters; it is certainly, from the spectator’s point of view, 
the most interesting form of the art, and in a mixed competition 
proves always the most interesting item. 

Probably a certain rigidity and want of grace is characteristic 
of us as a nation, and the incessant practice necessary to the attain- 
ment of that uniformity and precision of movement which, together 
with lightness and animation, are the essence of pairskating, has 
no doubt deterred many from attempting it.- Of late years, more- 
over, ladies have so vastly improved in skating that it is now often 
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difficult for them to find competent partners, a condition which 
affords a curious contrast to the gently tolerant attitude of writers 
on the skating capabilities of ladies a decade ago. 

In England to-day the lady skaters who comprise the first class 
are probably equal in number and ability, if not superior in both, to 
any aggregation of mere men. 

To those who would excel in any branch of the art the words 
of one of its most distinguished devotees may be commended: ‘‘ On 
the setting in of winter a new world was revealed to us, since I at 
once determined to skate—an exercise which I had never attempted 
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—and in a short time, by practice, reflection, and perseverance, 
brought it as far as was necessary to enjoy with others a gay, 
animated course on the ice. We were immoderately addicted to this 
pleasure.” Thus Goethe. The word ‘‘reflection” in this connec- 
tion is particularly happy; practice and perseverance will do much, 
but the necessity of reflection is seldom recognised; to it we owe 
the highest triumphs in all pursuits. 

In concluding this brief appreciation of skating in general and 
pairskating in particular we admit without remorse that we are 
cheerfully content to be of those who, in the words of Goethe, are 
‘“‘immoderately addicted to this pleasure.” 
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THE VALE OF AVALON—FAMOUS CALIFORNIAN FISHING GROUND FOR ALBACORE 


ieretwe Oe Ne GA rR ORN IA 


BY CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER, LL.D. 


Author of ‘: Life of Charles Darwin,” ‘* Big Game Fishes,’ ‘‘ Adventures of Torqua,”’ etc. 


Hap the gentle Walton lived in the twentieth century, or could he 
appreciate the change that has come over the spirit of anglers’ 
dreams since the time when he talked and fished and talked again, 
he would be more than surprised. Angling or fishing with the rod 
was in his time confined to trout streams—chalk waters. Split 
bamboo was unknown; the angler made his own pole, and the game 
was rarely larger than could be lifted with the rod. To-day the 
conditions have changed. 

The sea angler has appeared, armed with heavy rod and big 
reel; but there is a saving grace in his line, at least in California 
along the Kuro-siwo, where this black current of Japan flows down 
among the isles of summer—Santa Catalina, San Clemente, and the 
rest. The line is a mere thread, yet it is used to catch the largest 
of the game fishes: the tuna, black sea-bass and others; and in this 
lies the security of the fishes, as not many can be taken. It requires 
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an hour, perhaps two, to subdue a two-hundred-pound tuna on a 
twenty-one thread line, and the chances are all in favour of his 
escaping. 

This new sport has given rise to new tackle. In old times, even 
fifty years ago, a big line was a synonym of strength, but now the 
smallest hemp lines are stronger than copper wire for the purposes 
to which they are put. The forests of the world are hunted for 
woods to make rods, and we have a single butt, silver-mounted, with 
two or three tips of various sizes and lengths, adapted to game of 
different kinds. For tuna there is a rod weighing sixteen ounces, 
perhaps seven and a half or even eight feet long, costing from 
fifteen to fifty dollars. A reel, a marvel of rubber and German 
silver, that will hold six hundred feet of twenty-one thread line. It 
is as nicely adjusted as a watch, and costs from eighteen dollars to 
seventy-five dollars. It has several brakes, an anti-overrunning 
arrangement, another brake for wearying large game. The line 
itself costs from three dollars to four dollars; the hooks with their 
long piano-wire leader from two shillings apiece up. | 

The equipment, then, of the modern sea angler who hunts the 
tuna and tarpon is expensive, and some anglers go forth with an 
equipment valued at large sums, not necessary on the Californian 
islands, where all the boatmen have complete and expensive tackle 
perfectly adapted for the sport. Yet there is a delight in the 
possession of tackle which few anglers can forego. 

Let us in imagination replace our tuna tip with one for medium- 
sized fishes and see what the catch will be in the lee of the Santa 
Catalina islands. Our rod is eight anda half feet long; of green- 
heart. The big reel of the tuna is put aside, replaced with one 
just like it, but holding two hundred feet of what is known as a 
No. 16, so small that it might be used as an eyeglass cord. We are 
on the beach at Avalon at dawn. The sky to the east over the 
Sierra Madre is as red as fire, a splendid masterpiece that might 
have been inspiration to Turner, up through which the golden rays 
of the sun are trying to burst. The bay is smooth like glass, a 
mirror reflecting the rocky cliffs and mountains which rise on every 
hand. 

Our boatman is waiting. The Italian bait-catchers have just 
brought in the flying-fish, sardines, and smelt bait, and our man has 
had his pick. You note his stand—a model of completeness. It is 
virtually a long, well-cushioned seat, facing the bay, for the comfort 
of his patrons while they wait: a sort of ‘‘central,’’ where extra- 
ordinary fishing experiences may be exchanged. Overhead is his 
name, and on one side a long box for rods and tackle, near at hand 
a series of wheels for drying lines, and a rack covered with hooks 
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on which are hung the goliaths of these waters to be weighed and 
photographed. By the stand is a flagstaff from which swing various 
flags, signals relating to the great game of sea angling. Out from 
the beach extends the line of boats—rowboats, skiffs (punts), sailing 
boats, launches, glass-bottom boats, in fact crafts of all kinds to suit 
all sorts and conditions of men, women, or children. 

Our boat is an eight-horse power launch, and we quickly ferry 
out to it and find it a typical Catalina fishing boat, eighteen feet 
long, clean as possible, and highly polished. In the stern, facing it, 
are two swivel, cane-seated, cushioned chairs, one for each angler. 





BAIT CATCHERS 


The boatman, who is at once boatman, gaffer, and engineer, gives 
the engine a twist and we are off, slowly going out of the charming 
bay into the sea of turquoise. 

The game? Ah, that is the question. “What shall it be? There 
is sheepshead, a powerful fellow running up to seventeen pounds, 
‘and we decide on sheepshead, and propose to finish, or hold in 
reserve, the albacore and barracuda. We sweep down the south 
end of the island, skirting a cliff several hundred feet in height, not 
twenty feet from it and its bordering kelp, yet in water as blue as 
the mid-Atlantic, a hue not often seen, telling of a superabundance 
of salt that marks the black current. Turning the island the boat- 
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man ran the launch inshore near some rocks crowded with sea-lions 
which barked their protests, and catching a long-leaved frond of 
kelp, hauled it aboard as an anchor. 

The sheepshead lived in the kelp, about twenty feet down, and 
could be seen in the clear water poising among the beds, extra- 
ordinary pictures of complacency. The fish is unique in appear- 
ance, having a very high dome-like forehead, a large mouth, and 
expressive eyes capable of remarkable movement up and down and 





THE SHEEPSHEAD—A TWENTY-FIVE POUNDER 


in almost any direction. It is brilliantly and curiously coloured, 
with large black and crimson stripes, the head black, and the 
under-jaw pure white. A more remarkable-appearing fish it would 
be difficult to imagine than this which the men of science have 
named Pimelometopon pulcher, a term that would seem unneces- 
sarily ponderous for a plain everyday fish whose sole object in life 
apparently is to afford pleasure of a dubious kind to the angler. 
Rods are taken out, jointed, hooks baited with the tough but 
luscious abalone (Haliotis), lowered, and the sport begins. There 
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is nothing retiring in the disposition of the sheepshead; he is 
hungry, he takes the bait at once, and the angler is amazed at 
the burst of speed, at the cry of the stricken reel, and at the antics 
of the rod that is bowing, bending, and threatening to break, 
which, however, it does not do. A splendid run of fifty feet is made 
before the fish is stopped; then it hammers at the line, giving pon- 
derous blows, and, having the head to do it, astonishes the angler. 
Now it comes in so fast that he cannot take in the slack, stops, 





A FIFTEEN-POUND BARRACUDA 


hammers again, and is away with a rush that garners feet and yards 
of line. Now he is far out in blue water, lunging and pulling; now 
comes in with a sweep and tries to plunge into the kelp and break 
the line. But the big multiplier is eating up the line, and the great 
fish comes short of his intentions and shoots round the boat— 
would go completely round it; but you stop him, turn him at the 
quarter, and, for the first time perhaps, see his extraordinary 
countenance, the only fish which can really be said to have a 
aC Gir: 
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He sees you, too, and the admiration is scarcely mutual; at least 
the sheepshead would shut out the apparition, for he plunges down- 
ward, making the rod bend, only to rise and come slowly in, stubborn 
to the very last. You swing him round the quarter. There is a 
flash of crimson and black, a showing of enormous mouth, tusk-like 
teeth, white jaw, and the gaff lifts the sheepshead, still struggling 
and eyeing you fiercely, into the boat. 4 

‘‘Fourteen pounds, sir,” announces the gaffer as he dispatches 
the fish and packs it away in the kelp. 

For one of its habitat it is a game fish, a hard fighter, and is 
an excellent table fish. The sheepshead of the kelp beds is the 
common fish along the Californian coast south of Point Conception, 
and is found in vast quantities at all the islands. 

It would have been almost possible to have filled a small boat 
with these fishes of various sizes this morning. They bit at once, 
and were in the main over twelve pounds in weight. 

After a while we cast off, and, changing the bait, trolled slowly up 
and down the coast. ‘‘ Zee-zee!’’ went the reel; the rod bent, the 
line hissed through the water, and a gleaming fish leaped partly out, 
then made a dash round in half a circle, and came in, fighting but 
powerless, before the reel. It was a barracuda, the most valuable 
food fish in the summer time, but a poor fighter; a creature that soon 
surrenders, though certain individuals make more or less resistance. 
These fishes, which run up to twelve pounds and attain a length of 
four feet, are caught by the tricks that lure mackerel on the Atlantic 
coast. They come in schools in such vast numbers that they fairly 
tint the ocean, and looking down, the water appears to be packed 
with them. On one occasion in Santa Monica Bay a heavy sea 
apparently caught a school and forced it inshore; tens of thousands 
were killed, and they lined the shores in windrows so high and 
deep that farmers came from the surrounding country and dragged 
them away, and even then made no apparent inroad upon the vast 
concourse. 

The launch was now sent offshore a mile, and a larger bait put 
on the hook, a smelt five inches in length, a tempting morsel for 
albacore or bonito of several kinds. The fishes are of the pelagic 
variety, ocean wanderers that are found in the blue Santa Catalina 
channel nearly every month in the year. The albacore might be 
considered a rival of the tuna, as it attains a weight of one hundred 
pounds, and is a remarkably hard fighter, a pugnacious fish from any 
point of view. We soon learn this as the boat glides slowly over the 
smooth water, for we are still in the lee of the mountainous island. 
“‘ Zee-zeee!”’ rises on the air, and the line cuts the water far away. 
Three hundred feet has been jerked from the reel so rapidly that it 
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all seemed to go in one whirl; and now the albacore is swung round 
in the arc of a circle like a rocket. You feel a queer vibratory thrill 
coming up the line and down the rod. The latter trembles and 
bends to the danger point as you put on the strain and thumb-brake. 
Here it might be said that the average reel as it comes from the 
maker is useless for this fishing. It is provided with a click and 
patent brake that is supposed to stop the fish; but it absolutely fails, 
and the angler should see that a piece of rubber or stiff leather is 
bound on to oneof the cross-bars. This is the stopper par excellence. 
It is pressed on to the ball. of the line when the rush comes, and as 
the angler plays upon it so is the fish stopped. If the leather be dry 
it will cut the line or burn it off. If too much pressure is put on, the 
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line will break like a thread; so this brake is the instrument by 
which the rushes of this fine game are controlled, and the clever 
angler comes to use it by intuition. Yet when this is pressed and 
borne upon several hours it becomes a test of endurance that often 
tries men’s souls. 

The albacore is a splendid fighter, and plunges into the deep 
with a force that lifts the angler from his seat while the reel fairly 
whistles; and if the leather pad be examined it will be found 
covered with leather dust, cut and creased. The fish is the king 
of sulkers, he is soon boring down somewhere four or five hundred 
feet into the heart of the channel, and the question is how to 
induce him to rise. No pebbles to drop here; no rings to send 
flying down the line; the big doughty albacore scorns such, and if 
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you could see him he would be found head downward boring down 
and down. Here an appliance comes in that is indispensable: a 
leather socket for the butt of the rod, that is attached to the seat 
between the knees of the angler. The rod rests in this and gives a 
powerful leverage, and the angler skilled in overcoming or out- 
witting a sulking albacore drops his tip to the water, then lifts the 
rod and fish as high as possible, dropping it suddenly, reeling all 
the line, and repeating the act. In this way a sulking fish is 
brought to the surface despite its boring-down tricks. 

Up came the game until within four or five feet of the surface, 
when it changed its tactics and dashed away at full speed, making 
the reel sing. This rush took two hundred feet of line, and when 
stopped, the fish turned and came at the boat at full speed, rushing 
along just at the surface; then, reaching the launch, it turned and 
went away again with more line to plunge down into the blue 
channel. Twenty minutes had slipped away, and still the fish was 
fighting and successfully defying his would-be captor, who reeled 
when he could and tried all the arts at his command. Gradually 
the rushes became less and less vigorous; the game creature was 
losing ground; but it never gave up, never surrendered, fighting 
and struggling until the moment the cruel gaff struck home and 
lifted it into the air a quivering, scintillating mass of animation. 

The albacore resembles a tuna, but is shorter, plumper, has 
larger eyes, black and hypnotic; but the chief distinguishing features 
are the side or pectoral fins, which are extremely long, almost two- 
thirds the length of the fish itself, more like wings than fins, and 
doubtless of little use to the fish, the motive power being the keeled 
tail. The upper portion of the fish is dark blue or green, the lower 
silver. This one tipped the scales at thirty-two pounds. Another 
fish was hooked the moment the lines were over again, and almost 
any number could have been caught along this fishes’ highway. 

The albacores follow the tunas, swimming with them; and, 
being much more active, it is often difficult to catch tunas, the 
albacores taking the bait before the slower tuna can seize it. 

Their rapidity of motion can be conceived when it is realised 
that the tuna is one of the fastest swimmers in the sea. The blue 
channel was a paradise for the angler who liked lusty game. Schools 
of albacore were racing here and there, chasing flying-fishes, and 
their presence could easily be told by the ripples on the water. 
They swept in a wedge shape, with one fish in advance, like a goose 
leading a flock. Then the reel would sound and a new game would 
appear, the bonito, still another ally of the albacore and tuna. 

This fish has a marked individuality. It does not sulk, but 
rushes about on the surface with the velocity of a beam of light, the 
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embodiment of rapid motion, and on a light rod would have made 
a splendid exhibition. But the rod is a little heavy and soon wears 
it out, and the game comes in and is gaffed, a veritable humming- 
bird of the sea, flashing every possible tint and colour. It is a 
compact fish, this Sarda chiliensts; shaped like a spindle, light below 





A FAIR CONTESTANT 


a vivid blue above, and drawn over it a seeming fabric, iridescent, 
and scintillating with colour. 

Hardly is it in the boat before the other rod is pereiad! this 
time before a larger fish that makes a splendid play round the 
boat, proving the tackle a score of times and putting the skill of the 
angler to many a test. No bonito of Chili this, a stronger and 
more robust fellow, and the boatman tells you that the small bonito 
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is a skipjack, and that this, in all probability, is the real bonito. So 
it proves, as after a game fight, a fine display of cleverness, it comes 
slowly in and is brought to gaff, a sixteen-pound bonito, a sea 
wanderer who has roamed into the Santa Catalina channel to play 
havoc with the small fry. 

The channel abounds in thousands of schools. The wind has 
not sprung up and the sea is a disc of steel, and you can see their 
dorsals cutting the surface everywhere, and, glancing down into the 
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blue depths, note their shapes darting here and there with other and 
larger game. There appears to be no end to the variety of this 
game, and as we sight a floating patch of seaweed twenty or thirty 
feet across, the boatman tells us that the chances are that a school 
of yellowtails are resting beneath its shade, and that he will so place 
the launch that we can cast at the weed. This he does very cleverly, 
and, reeling up the line, and with a big smelt for bait, we give a two- 
handed cast and drop the gleaming silvery lure on the very edge of 
this ocean pasture, thenreelin. ‘‘ Zip-zip-zee-e!” the musical splash 
of water, the sharp cry of the reel, and both reels and rods have 
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gone mad. A clean rush of two hundred feet or more and the 
fishes are stopped with great difficulty ; indeed, no fish of these seas, 
weighing from seventeen to forty pounds, has the power and vigour 
of this Seriola dorsalis—this, yellowtail, this amber fish—call him 
what you will. The boatman smiles and rubs his hands gently as 
he hears that high staccato and sees that ominously stiff line that 
vibrates with a humming melody. He can tell us of anglers who 
have been completely demoralised by the rush of a yellowtail and 
who permitted the fish to walk away with rod and reel. 

The dashes of this fish are so sudden, so savage, that it is 
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impossible to stop them; so you may press on the brake, do your 
best, and let the fish run, managing to check him at the two or 
three hundred feet limit; then he takes a circle, so quickly that 
you are fairly dizzy, then rises to sound like a very whale, and 
somewhere in the depths to bear down and down, wearing out men’s 
patience and muscle. Pound for pound, there is no fish in the sea 
so game, so hard a fighter, as the yellowtail, and it is twenty minutes 
by the boatman’s timepiece before the first one is reeled within the 
zone of the gaff and lifted aboard. 

What a splendid creature he is! Belly white or silver, back 
olive-green, changing rapidly to blue iridescence ; his tail and fins 
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yellow, and a yellow stripe from head to tail; eye luminous and 
beautiful. ‘‘ Four-and-a-half feet long, weight forty-two pounds ”— 
this is the verdict of the boatman who congratulates one angler and 
commiserates the other, who in some mysterious way has lost his 
big game. 

The yellowtail is the common fish of these waters, the fish 
of the people, cunning, clever, a superior fighter; and if it could 
be had in shallow water where it could not sulk nor sound, it 
would carry off the palm as the gamest fish of the sea. What a 
region this is! A swordfish rises and flings itself out of water near 
at hand; several whales are spouting a:half a mile away; and in the 
vicinity of the boat a number of orcas, with white saddles, are 
moving along in solemn conclave. The waters of the channel 
appear to be filled with game large and small; and as we move 
inshore to creep along the high and deeply-coloured cliffs, the cry 
of the sea-eagle, the hoarse bark of the sea-lion, come down the 
wind, against which big flying-fishes hurl themselves to escape the 
sea-bass and albacore that sweep in from the outer sea. 








A MEET OF THE BLENCATHRA HOUNDS 


(Photograph by G. P. Abraham, Keswick) 


Pit bE ENCATHRA~ HUNT 


BY teen Gril HON. JAMES, W. LOWLIHER 


LET no reader be misled by the title of this article into perusing 
it with the expectation of finding a description of a fine sporting 
country hitherto unknown to him, thrilling accounts of brilliant 
runs (including the usual forty-five minutes without a check), daring 
episodes by flood and field, brooks and bullfinches, thoroughbreds 
and record-breaking leaps. No—this is but a “plain tale from 
the hills’’; it tells of a Cumberland pack of foxhounds hunted 
on foot, and followed on foot by the farmers, dalesmen, and 
‘‘statesmen’”’ of the Lake country, keen to see a good hunt, but 
keener still’ to kill the * thief 0’ the world.’’ There are no 
200-guinea hunters for them, no second horsemen, no crowds at 
the gates or gaps—in fact, no gaps, no fences, no wire entangle- 
ments, no capping, none of the paraphernalia of modern sport ; 
and yet the supporters of this hunt are ardent sportsmen, as active 
and enduring as any to be found in the shires or the provinces. 
They put not their trust ‘“‘in horses or in chariots,” for neither 
would be of any avail. Their delight is in their own strength, 
and in their own legs, aided by a good substantial walking-stick. 
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They trust to their senses of sight and hearing, and to their own 
powers of locomotion, for the enjoyment of their day’s hunting, 
which affords them fully as much pleasure as a gallop over a grass 
country with a crack pack can give to the faultlessly dressed and 
superbly mounted denizen of the Midlands. 

Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys or destiny obscure, 

Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 

The short and simple annals of— 
this local pack. 

As the traveller, with a ticket for Keswick in his pocket, 
approaches his destination, and is congratulating himself upon the 
impending termination of his journey, he sees, if he looks out of 
the right-hand window, the splendid and almost isolated mountain 
of Saddleback, or Blencathra. Looming aloft, a couple of thousand 
feet above the railway line, stands this majestic hill, its crest 
clearly outlined against the western sun, its dark and precipitous 
sides coming sheer down to the little village of Threlkeld, which 
lies half a mile away from the station of that name. No stranger 
would guess that on the outskirts of that village were situated the 
kennels of a pack of hounds, or that the mountain of Saddleback 
was the happy hunting ground of a well-known North-country 
pack. Yet so it is. Saddleback with the neighbouring, though 
clearly separated, hills of Skiddaw and Carrick forms a large 
mountainous mass, which rises rapidly, and in some places pre- 
cipitously, from the undulating uplands of North and East Cumber- 
land. This block is clearly divided from the rest of the Lake 
District hills by the river Greta, and the broad valley which 
is almost filled by the Lakes Derwentwater and Bassenthwaite. In 
the centre of this group of hills is the wild moor of Skiddaw 
Forest, with a single shepherd’s house or shooting box marking 
as it were the hub or pivot of this lonely, lovely district. This 
is the cream of the Blencathra country—foxes are plentiful, too 
plentiful for the welfare of the grouse, or for the prospect of the 
lambs ever becoming sheep, and hence the ratson d’étre of the 
Blencathra Hounds. The pack does not limit its operations to the 
group of hills above named, but is in much requisition away in 
beautiful Borrowdale, or on the steep face of Helvellyn above the 
little village of Wythburn, or on the grassy slopes of the Vale of 
Newlands. In all these places farmers have their flocks on the 
hills, and in self-defence they call in the aid of the Blencathra 
hounds against the plethora of foxes which inhabit the craggy 
fastnesses of the rocks, and pay nocturnal visits to the solitary 
sheepfolds. 
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The Blencathra country has as its immediately adjacent 
neighbours the Cumberland Foxhounds on the east; the Ullswater 
Foxhounds (another foot pack) on the south; and on the west the 
Mellbreak Hounds (also a foot pack), and the West Cumberland 
Hounds (a new pack recently organised under the mastership of 
Mr. H. Jefferson). Skiddaw Forest with the adjacent hills forms, 
as has been said, a perfect harbour for the foxes of the neighbour- 
hood; and unless this sanctuary were occasionally disturbed, sport 
in the neighbour- 
ing countries 
would be fre- 
quently impe- 
rilled. When, 
however, it has 
been thoroughly 
routed out by the 
Blencathra, there 
is no lack of foxes 
in the adjoining 
confines of the 
several hunts re- 
ferred to, and 
some of the best 
runs which the 
Cumberland, un- 
der the brilliant 
mastership of 
Miran) .barker, 
have ever had, 
have been after 
fell-side foxes, 
which finding 
themselves some EM RO lian : 
tenor twelve li Soe E 
miles from home, 
have made a bee 
line for the fells, and had to race for all they were worth in order 
to reach the mountains before being run into. 

On the whole it may be said that the pack exists for business 
rather than for pleasure; but it affords to many followers a great 
deal of the latter, whilst it gives strict attention to the former. It 
is a farmers’ pack, kept by farmers for farmers; and when the 
season comes to an end the hounds are dispersed amongst some of 
the farmers, subscribers to the pack, each of whom keeps his one or 
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two hounds for the summer months. When the autumn tints begin 
to clothe the woods with a richer red and gold than had adorned 
them during summer, the huntsman, James Dalton, collects his 
hounds together and lodges them in the kennels at the Riddings. 
After some preliminary exercise the pack, under the command of 
Dalton and Tommy Hutchinson the whip, takes the field about the 
beginning of October, and from that time until the middle of April 
hunts regularly three or four daysa week, according to the conditions 
of weather and the demands made upon the endurance and stamina 
of hounds. 

The pack is but a small one, eleven or twelve couples in 
all, but it has characteristics of its own. To begin with, hounds 
must be built light, otherwise they would never travel over the 
heights and down the precipices which they have to climb or 
descend; they must be light in colour, or it will be difficult to see 
them working in the deep heather or threading their way through 
the rocks and screes; they must have good noses, or they will never 
pick up an old drag and follow it on patiently for a mile or more 
before they come up to the fresh-found fox; they must be self-reliant 
and able to cast themselves when at fault, for the huntsman can 
seldom be with them under these circumstances. All these qualities 
the Blencathra possesses, and it is often marvellous to see how the 
pack, without any assistance, drags up to its fox, runs him to a 
check, finds the right line without a helping holloa or a friendly lift, 
and finally runs him to ground or rolls him over in the open. One 
peculiarity of the Blencathra is that hounds never break up a fox. 
They kill him and stay by him fora while. It is doubtful whether 
any foxhounds are naturally inclined to devour their fox. Most 
packs have been taught to do so, being incited thereto by artificial 
means; but, as artificial means are seldom at hand when the Blen- 
cathra kill, the hounds have never acquired the art of eating as well 
as of catching their fox. This peculiarity—if to be natural be a 
peculiarity—is shared by the hounds of neighbouring packs which 
hunt under similar conditions. The Ullswater Foxhounds, which 
under the mastership of Mr. J. E. Hasell of Dalemain hunt the 
mountains in the neighbourhood of Ullswater Lake, and the Mell- 
break Hounds under the veteran master Mr. Benson of Cockermouth, 
do not eat their fox when they have killed him; and thus by a 
process of induction we are led to the conclusion that Nature 
designed hounds to catch but not to devour their quarry. During 
last season, the climatic conditions of which were exceptionally 
severe, the Blencathra accounted for no fewer than forty-two couple 
of foxes—a marvellous result considering the difficulties under which 
huntsman and hounds had to work, and a very satisfactory record 
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for the farmers of the district. That they are not ungrateful is 
shown by the increased subscription list for the current year. It 
would be difficult to find a more widely supported pack than the 
Blencathra. Subscriptions are small, no doubt, but they are very 
numerous; and there is hardly a farmer or landowner in the district 
who does not give his quota towards the up-keep of the pack. 

So much for the hounds; now for a word about the foxes: 
Having to travel far for their food, and accustomed to roam over the 
heather-clad and rock-besprinkled fells, they are wonderfully agile 
and full of stamina, not perhaps so fast as a Leicestershire fox, but 
with much more endurance and in better condition. No mange has 
ever been known to ravage them or to infect their earths. One of 
them has been described by an eminent local naturalist as being 
‘“‘ fierce as a tiger, long as a hayband, and with an amiable cast of 
features like the Chancellor of the Exchequer ——.” The particular 
statesman referred to shall be nameless: suffice it to say that he has 
been gathered to his fathers. To see sport with these hounds 
demands a strong pair of legs, grand condition, keen eyesight, good 
wind, plenty of perseverance, and some knowledge of mountaineering ; 
for when hounds get on a good line they run fast, and it is no easy 
matter to clamber up some 1,000 feet or so to the top of the ridge 
and get there in time to see where hounds have gone or what they 
are doing. Even when this climb has been achieved there may be 
nothing but disappointment in store, for the pack may have left the 
mountain altogether and gone across the valley to the next range of 
hills. Then comes an opportunity for the exercise of some sound 
judgment. Is it wiser to remain on the chance of the fox circling 
round to his original home, or to face the arduous task of a rapid 
descent and another prolonged climb to the opposite peaks? Here 
comes in the skill of the old hunter, who will be able to judge by 
the line the fox has taken what are the best chances of sport. As 
a rule the field gets itself divided into small groups of men who 
seize upon the best points of vantage, and view from thence the 
course of the chase, ascending or descending, as the case may be, 
to the spot where a fox has gone to ground or has met his fate. If 
a fox has gone to ground Dalton and the terriers are sent for, and 
after some delay he is bolted and rolled over; but many a time the 
_ cairns are too large and the task too difficult for such a consum- 
mation. 

One of the chief delights of the hunt is the splendid music 
of the pack. It may be that the notes of the hounds sound better 
amongst the crags and hills than on the flat, or that the Blencathra 
are gifted with more melodious organs than the packs that hunt 
among less romantic surroundings, but certain it is that their music 
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is very loud and clear, and gives a pleasure more intense than is 
generally felt at the sound of hounds in full cry. On the other 
hand, however, by reason of the abundance of foxes and the rugged 
nature of the ground, the pack often splits into several sections, 
each of which hunts its own fox and not seldom accounts for him. 
The proverbial sheet would rarely cover them. The huntsman and 
whip cannot from the nature of things be with their hounds to lift 
them or to get them together. The hounds thus learn an amount 
of self-reliance and patience which are largely absent from the 
high-class packs. Runs of extraordinary duration are frequently 
recorded. Foxes are stout, and carry very little superfluous flesh. 
They are not much hustled at any period of the run, and con- 
sequently they are able to travel quite extraordinary distances before 
being run into. Tradition tells of a run which lasted all day and 
all night; but, whether credence be attached to this story or not, 
it is certain that many a run, beginning at I0 a.m., continues till 
nightfall and later. 

There is a well-authenticated account of a hunt which took 
place in March 1858. Finding on Skiddaw about midday, the fox 
ran a ring or two round the top, then went down to the valley in 
the neighbourhood of Keswick and crossed the low-lying country 
between the two lakes of Keswick and Bassenthwaite, ' Being driven 
out of the coverts on the west side of the former lake, he skirted 
Keswick Lake and made for Borrowdale, passing through the jaws. 
of Borrowdale and climbing the mountains which, a little to the 
south, divide Cumberland from Westmorland. There fox and 
hounds disappeared into the darkness, but were found next morning 
at Coniston, the fox dead, the hounds dead-beat around him. From 
Skiddaw to Coniston is twenty miles as the crow flies, but the line 
taken must have been at least double that distance. 

It may be that modern foxes have not such endurance as their 
ancestors, or that the fault lies with the two-legged partakers in the 
hunt; however that may be, the runs of modern days are not so 
lengthy as that just referred to. Sometimes, however, a fox will go 
very straight, and then it is no easy work to keep hounds in sight 
‘“o’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent,” unless the run happen 
to be parallel to a convenient road. One of the most successful 
days last season occurred on 14th January, when a joint meet took 
place between the Blencathra and the Ullswater Foxhounds at Gow- 
barrow Park, where a large concourse of persons on foot, in carriages, 
and on horseback, were hospitably entertained by Mr. Swinburn. 
Gowbarrow overlooks the top end of Ullswater and is immediately 
adjacent to Gowbarrow Fell'and Glencoin Park, the property of 
Mr. H. C. Howard, of Greystoke, who is offering them for sale to 
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the National Trust Society in order that they may for all time 
be kept as a national playground and free from the raids of the 
builder or landscape gardener. It is a lovely spot along the shores 
of Ullswater, where grassy slopes, dotted with small clumps of 
alders and birches, and patched with bracken and rocks, rise 
gradually from the water’s edge to the height of some 1,000 or 
1,500 feet. A fox was soon on foot, and hounds getting on the 
line took him right over Gowbarrow Fell, never heeding the 
wild red deer 
which are, to be 
found there, and 
through Glencoin 
Patk, towards 
Helvellyn. But 
though he set his 
mask for the lofty 
mountains his 
heart failed him, 
and he doubled 
beck, to: Airey 
Force, where he 
was killed within 
the sound of the 
waterfall. Another 
fox gave a good 
run over the same 
ground, and finally 
travelling for a 
mile or two paral- 
lel with the high 
road, the hounds 
only a few yards 
from his brush, 
was rolled over in 





MR. JOHN CROZIER, MASTER OF THE BLENCATHRA HOUNDS 


full sight of the FOR SIXTY-THREE YEARS 
crowd. (Photograph by G. P. Abraham, Keswick) 
‘‘Happy the 
country that has no history.” If this adage be true of hunting 


countries as it is of nations, the Blencathra should be amongst 
the happiest of happy hunting grounds; for the early history of 
the pack is very imperfectly known, and unfortunately no records 
remain to enlighten the inquirer. It is only from the lips of 
some of the oldest dalesmen and whilom hunters that a glimpse 
can be obtained of the origin and early history of the hunt. The 
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Keswick Hounds, as they were originally called about a century ago, 
were a trencher-fed pack kept by the farmers of the district for the 
preservation of their flocks. One Joshua Fearon used to hunt them 
every season, and soon attained to local fame as a “’ terrible hunter.” 
His services were retained as huntsman when Mr. Crozier, sen., 
took the pack in hand and established them in his own kennels and 
kept them at his own expense. The name of Crozier is indissolubly 
bound up with the fortunes of this pack, for the Croziers, father and 
son, were its Masters for no fewer than seventy-seven years, namely 
from 1826 to 1903. The hounds were then called Mr. Crozier’s 
Hounds—some of John Peel’s hounds were drafted to Mr. Crozier’s 
pack, and with an occasional draft from Lord Leconfield’s and one or 
two others the pack has continued uninterruptedly and developed its 
own peculiar characteristics to the present day. Mr. Crozier, sen., 
kept the hounds for fourteen years and then handed them over to his 
son, who had them for as many as sixty-three years. It was only 
last year that John Crozier, the Squire of Threlkeld, was carried 
to his resting-place—a fine type of the Cumberland squireen, a 
keen sportsman, generous to his fellows, pre-eminently sturdy and 
independent amongst a sturdy and independent race. He was laid 
to rest in Threlkeld Churchyard within sight of the fells that he 
knew and loved so well, full of years and of hunting memories, 
deeply respected and honoured by those amongst whom he had 
spent his life, a gallant old sportsman, proud of his achievements, 
and proudest of all of being the oldest M.F.H.in England. Until 
the year 1870 the hounds as just noted used to be called Mr. Crozier’s 
Hounds, but in that year they became a subscription pack, and took 
the name of the Blencathra Hounds. At a meeting held at Threlkeld 
on 21st January 1870 a series of resolutions was passed for the 
future government of the pack which have been in force practically 
ever since. One alone has unfortunately remained a dead letter. 
Resolution 5 says, ‘‘ That a minute book be kept to record the 
hunts and a list of the names be entered to whom foxes are given ; 
and that the huntsman be instructed to give an account of all hunts 
worthy of being put on record to the secretary, who shall enter the 
same on the minutes.” This resolution, alas! has remained a dead 
letter; had it been otherwise, what an interesting record of sport 
would have been created for the researches of some future historian 
of the hunt. Onthe death of Mr. Crozier, the member for mid- 
Cumberland, the present Chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means was elected to the post of Master, whilst the serious duties 
of the management devolved upon the Deputy Master, Mr. Henry 
Howe, and the Secretary, Mr. G. Tickell, two of the keenest and 
most active fox-hunters in all the Lakeside country. 
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An amusing story, illustrative of the keen sporting instincts ot 
the followers of the pack, is told of a certain ‘‘ Patty,” a wiry and 
determined little fellow with the instincts of a terrier. It appears 
that on one occasion, the terriers being unable to bolt a fox, which 
had found refuge in a large cairn of stones, ‘‘ Patty”’ himself crawled 
in and even disappeared from sight. It reply to the question of 
how he was getting on, ‘‘ Patty’s’’ voice was heard from the depths 
saying, ‘‘ Capital ! 
we ha’e baith got- 
ten a howd,” and 
sure enough in a 
few moments 
Bebatty?.) «pulled 
out the fox, whose 
fangs were tightly 
embedded in_ his 
tian. er uly 
Spartan episode! 

The mention 
of John Peel re- 
calls the fact that 
a portion of the 
Blencathra coun- 
try—namely, that 
lying towards 
Caldbeck on the 
north-east—fell 
within the sphere 
of influence of that 
world-famed old 
huntsman. Ruth- 
waite near Ireby 
was John Peel’s 
birthplace, and Fi 
Caldbeck is his JOHN PEEL 
burial place. Both 
of those spots lie within the Blencathra country. There is many 
a link besides which binds John Peel to the Blencathra Hunt. It 
has been already mentioned that some of John Peel’s hounds, on 
his death, were drafted to the Blencathra kennels. The late Master, 
Mr. Crozier, and John Peel had many a hunt together, and one or 
two worthy veterans of Threlkeld still wot of the celebrated hunter 
of Caldbeck. The popular teetotal baronet, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
whose country seat at Brayton is within sight of, although beyond 
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the boundaries of, the Blencathra country, was first entered with 
John Peel’s hunt, when they met at Isel. Doubtless this gave him 
the taste for fox-hunting which notwithstanding his many other 
avocations and distractions has never left him. 

Peel’s biography has been written both in prose and in verse 
by John Woodcock Graves. The song of ‘‘ D’ye ken John Peel?” 
is world-famed, but the following extracts from Graves’s account 
of Peel may not be so well known. Peel, he says, was “‘ of a very 
limited education beyond hunting. But no wile of a fox ora hare 
could evade his scrutiny, and business of any shape was utterly 
neglected. I believe he would not have left the drag of a fox on 
the impending death of a child, or any other earthly event. He 
was six feet and more, and of a form and gait quite surprising, but 
his face and head somewhat insignificant. A clever sculptor told 
me that he once followed, admiring him,a whole market day, before 
he discovered who he was. 

‘‘T remember he had a son Peter, about twelve years old, who 
seemed dwarfish and imperfect. When Peter was put upstairs to 
bed, instead of prayers, he always set out with the call to the 
hounds. From the quest upwards he hunted them by name till the 
view-halloo, when Peel would look delighted at me and exclaim, 
‘D—n it, Peter, has her off! Noo he'll gae to sleep.’ On such 
occasions the father listened as to reality, and abstractedly would 
observe, ‘Noo, Peter, that’s a double; try back. Hark ye, that’s 
Mopsy running foil—run, Peter, run.’” 

When Peel died in 1854 Graves wrote the following lines to 
commemorate the event :— ; 


Now Reynard may prowl in the wide open day, 
Nor the hare out so lightly need steal; 
‘The hounds have all singled and slunk far away 
When they boded the death of John Peel. 
But, foxes that prowl 
In the graveyards to howl, 
Keep far from his tomb when ye go : 
Or to your surprise, 
By Jove! he may rise 
With a shriek and a wild Tally-ho. 


Peel’s instinct for the sport and devotion to it were no doubt 
exceptional. We live in a more strenuous age when no man can 
afford to abandon himself so wholly to his favourite pastime as Peel 
did; but there are still to be found many devoted followers of the 
chase, as eager, as hard, as fit, as enthusiastic as Peel ever was; and, 
though you may search all England through, it would be difficult in 
these respects to beat the followers of the Blencathra Hunt. 
































Pee COUP-DE-SEINE” “IN MAURITIUS 


BYeC.- D> GIEMER 


ONE of the most picturesque and exciting scenes that you can hope 
to witness is that of a coup-de-seine, and an ideal spot in which 
to see one is Mahebourg Bay, itself the most beautiful spot in the 
whole of the beautiful Island of Mauritius. 

Mahebourg, or ‘‘ Vieux Grand Port,” as it was called by the 
French, was originally the capital of Mauritius, and is of historical 
interest as the scene of the great battle in which we were defeated 
in our first attempt to take the island in January 1810. Three 
British men-of-war were sunk in the bay, and many are the gruesome 
tales that have been handed down and are told by the old inhabit- 
ants. So great was the slaughter, they say, that the sea ran red 
with the blood of the British, and no one ate fish for three months. 

The bay covers a very large area, bounded on one side by a 
range of hills, of which Lion Mountain is the most important, and 
on the other side by low-lying verdant land terminating in an 
exquisite sandy beach. 

The town lies in the centre, six miles out runs the great 
reef which guards the south-east coast, through which the only 
entrance to the bay is alongside Ile de la Passe, a barren, rocky 
island, strongly fortified in the time of the French, but now aban- 
doned. There are two or three small islands along the reef, the 
biggest being Ile aux Fouquets, on which stands the lighthouse. 
With the exception of the deep canal or pass that runs in from 
Ile de la Passe right up to Vieux Grand Port, the bay is mostly 
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very shallow; it is full of coral and beautiful shells, olives, harps, 
etc., which are most interesting to fish for on a calm, still day, and 
it also abounds in every variety of fish, from porpoises and sharks, 
vielle-la-boue, known to weigh 150 lb., creatures of which the natives 
have a superstitious horror, to the loveliest tiny atoms of fish about 
an inch long, which swarm on the great coral bushes. They are 
of every shade of colour—the most brilliant scarlet, bright blue, 
orange striped with black, and every imaginable variety. The 
best edible fish are mullets, gil-pavés, and carangs, while among 
the smaller varieties the vielle, cordonnier, and breton are very good. 
We have a most dangerous fish known locally as the laff (Scenceoides) 
which has a most deadly poison in its fins and along its backbone. 
There are several varieties of the family, some very beautiful, striped 





TAKING IN THE CANARD 


red and white with long, soft, floating barbes. I once found sucha 
one left stranded in a small pool by the receding tide, and struck by 
its appearance I was just about to catch hold of it when the boatman 
shouted a warning. The most deadly kind are very hideous, and 
bury themselves in the sand with only the spike sticking out. 
Nothing will induce the fishermen to go into the sea barefooted 
where these are known to be found; if stung by one you suffer most 
appalling agony, and unless the antidote be administered almost 
immediately the poison gets so completely into your blood that you 
cannot survive many days. The cure is known to only a few “ wise 
men,” and they guard their secret most jealously. There are only 
two men in Mahebourg who know it; and though the other fisher- 
men have often tried to track them and discover what herbs they 
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use, it has always been in vain. This secret, like many other 
“simple” cures in the island, is handed down from generation to 
generation, and strangely enough is almost always found amongst 
the poorest and most depraved people of the place, from whom, 
however, the secret is not to be bought for love or money. 

Studded about in Mahebourg Bay are small rocky islands, 
some of which, with a certain part of the surrounding sea and 
fishing rights, have been leased by the Government to private people, 
who delight to erect straw shanties thereon, where from time to 
time they go to enjoy a few peaceful sunny days away from civilisa- 
tion and the busy world. From here you may sometimes see, for 
several days in succession, an old dug-out anchored half a mile off, 
and crouched up in the bows is an old man apparently asleep, but 





HAULING IN THE NETS 


in reality keenly watching the ripples on the surface of the sea— 
watching the shoal of fish which cause the disturbance, and which 
only such an experienced eye can distinguish from any other ripples. 
Then you may be sure that in a few days the head man will come 
round and ask you if you would like to have a coup-de-seine round 
your rocks, as on the third day before the full moon the fish will 
come up with the rising tide to shelter there, and you must catch 
them on the ebb. 

Then you despatch telegrams to some of your friends asking 
them to come and see the sight, and make all preliminary arrange- 
ments. ‘‘Isit a big shoal?” you ask, and are told ‘‘ Comme-ca,”’ with 
a shrug. ‘‘ Are there many fish?” If the answer is “‘ One or two,”’ 
you may expect them in hundreds; if ‘‘ Two or three,” then count 

RUN ry 
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on thousands. You anxiously watch the weather, the tides, etc. 
Will it be fine? Yes, if it doesn’t rain. The great day comes; 
you get into your own dug-out or pivogue armed with harpoons 
and prepared to enjoy a most interesting and beautiful sport. All 
the fishermen, who have been collected perhaps two or three hours 
in their boats lazily smoking, suddenly dart off and begin operations. 
First they drop a standing net (the lower edges of which, in the last 
act, are drawn together and form a bag); then a canard is laid 
out, floating from this, to catch the mullets which always jump. 
This canard is floated by means of large bamboos placed at 
about a yard’s interval, and consists of three nets; the top and lower 
ones are of a very large mesh, while the middle one is small. The 
mullet takes a header through the first and drags the small mesh 
into the lower one, which closes round and forms a bag. 
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The canard being set, two boats laden with nets start from each 
end of it, describing a large circle, and cross each other. The fish 
are now surrounded, and the men in the other boats all round 
beat and shout and make an awful noise in order to drive the fish 
towards the bag and canard. Meanwhile the boats working the 
nets pick up and cast them inside of each other in a Zig-zag 
manner until the circle has been made quite small. Should it 
be a shoal of mullets, the fun will be fast and furious all the 
time, as no sooner is the net down than the fish start jumping 
all over the place, and it is hard to imagine anything prettier or 
more exciting. All round the nets are the spectators with harpoons 
trying to spear any fish that may get away, while very often an 
extra-vigorous fish will jump clear of the canard and land in 
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your boat; needless to say this causes much joy, and every other 
boat tries to bump you out of place in order to struggle into the 
lucky corner. 

What may be considered a fairly good haul consists of about 
2,000 fish of an average weight of 6lb. Should it be a shoal 
of gil-pavés for which you cast, the fun is all saved up for the 
end instead of going on all through as with the mullets; but the 
working of the nets is even more subtle and interesting. The gil- 
pavé is a flat fish and does not jump. It has an extraordinarily hard 
palate and can bite off a man’s finger with ease, and being very 
strong it requires to be thoroughly tired out before you can land 
it. This sometimes takes several hours. On one occasion the 
men were so long playing the game that night came on and the 
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tide was far out. They declared that to try to land the fish then 
was to lose more than half; it was, they said, a magnificent haul of 
several thousands. They begged the proprietor to leave them till day- 
light next morning. This request was granted, and everyone went 
to bed to dream of the wonderful sight he would witness at dawn. 
Orders had been given that everyone was to be awakened at 4 a.m. 
and fortified with coffee and hot buttered toast. At 5 o’clock we were 
all out full of hope and expectation, to be greeted with the informa- 
tion that ‘‘as the tide rose in the night, the nets broke and all the 
fish escaped.” Of course, on further investigations it was found 
that baskets and baskets of fish had been sent up country all night 
long by runners, but naturally they were wise enough not to sell 
any in Mahebourg itself. It was a good lesson, but only one that 
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might have been expected from such people, who are the wiliest 
scoundrels on earth or sea. The finest fish I ever saw caught in 
one of these nets was a carang weighing 40lb. Sometimes sharks 
are taken, but they are not very welcome as they generally have. 
a good feed off the other fish before being landed, and not being 
well brought up they do not finish what they have begun, but just 
take a bite from each one they can get hold of. In Mauritius 
the nets are not dragged ashore as in many other places, but all 
gathered into the boats as may be seen in the accompanying 
photographs. 

Very good sport is to be had torchlight: fishing on the reefs. 
One generally comes back from such an expedition laden with a 
variety of lobsters and a goodly number of octopi. These latter 
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are looked upon as excellent eating by the natives, especially when 
dried. They are rather difficult things to harpoon, and will wriggle 
off like lightning if you happen to miss spearing the head. As soon 
as they are struck they throw out a black liquid which completely 
hides their movements, and you may never get the chance of a 
second dig at them. A truly terrible experience is to walk on one 
by mistake; the feelers all close round and crawl up your leg, and 
the beast must be killed before you can be released from its suckers ; 
even after death they are most tenacious. Luckily this is a very 
rare occurrence, and they generally manage to get away from 
you. Once on the reefs I was feeling very pleased with myself at 
having speared an octopus without any trouble, but on holding it 
out proudly to the light of the torch we discovered a long piece of 
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string attached to it. It was a dead one put there by some 
fishermen as bait. 

There are two good-sized rivers flowing into the bay, Riviere 
Créole and Riviére la Chaud, up which you can get carp, sheet, and 
a few other small fish. If the sport here is not very agent at 
least you are repaid by the lovely surroundings. There is also fairly 
good fly-fishing to be had at Black River, on the north-west side of 
the island; but it is a very hot and unhealthy spot, and not often 
frequented. 

One of the strangest sights I ever saw was an old gentleman 
feeding his tame sea-fish, which he kept in his barachoix—a little 
creek walled off from the sea. Here he had a number of fish 
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of every variety, and twice a day he went down and fed them with 
bread out of his hand. They would see him coming, and rise to the 
surface and swim upto him. He called them each by name, and 
would smack them if they grabbed too hastily. He gave us bread 
to feed them also; they were rather shy of strangers at first, but 
soon began jumping out and snatching the food from us, and we 
were warned to be careful of our fingers. It was fairly startling 
to find a couple of eight-pounders going for one in this way. The 
story sounds so er dinie that anybody who has not actually seen 
it will find it hard to believe. 
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BY THE EDITOR -AND, OTHERS 


“Nestor’s’”’ letter in the last number has induced many corre- 
spondents to utilise their pens. Some few of them have done so at 
my request, for I thought it well to invite expressions of opinion from 
authoritative sportsmen. One of these last is Lord Durham, though 
I had little hope of persuading him to speak, as he had previously 
told me that whilst filling the post of Steward of the Jockey Club 
he was reluctant to write articles for publication. He now says: 
‘‘T have still the same objection to appearing in print unless com- 
pelled to do so by my official duties, and I would infinitely rather 
talk than write. Next year I shall be free, but I won’t promise!” 
The absence of the promise, however, does not forbid hope, and I 
trust that an article will some day be forthcoming. 

Sir Ernest Paget, a member of the Jockey Club, who is also a 
shrewd man of affairs—the Chairman of the Midland Railway cer- 
tainly must be so—kindly writes: ‘“‘I don’t agree with a great deal 
of your correspondent’s letter. There has been no time in my 
recollection when there was not a suspicion that horses were not 
‘out.’ There used undoubtedly to be a jockey ring, and a very 
strong one. Nothing was easier to manage when it was difficult to 
get a jockey; but things have much improved, owing in some 
measure to the apprentice allowance. It is true that there are not 
so many men of position who run horses and attend races as there 
were, say, thirty years ago; but that may be the result of many 
different causes.” After some criticism of the handicapping, he 
continues: ‘‘ Stewards have a very difficult position to fill, and I 
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doubt whether paid stewards would prove satisfactory; they would 
certainly be hard to find. I might write you an article, but think 
I will leave it to my enemy!” 

_ “Nestor” dwelt specially on the difficulty there would be about 
finding the right men to act as paid stewards, and, of course, indeed, 
that is obvious; but if they were forthcoming, it would, I am 
strongly of opinion, be advantageous. In the matter of stewards, 
however, there has been an improvement of late years, and it is 
rarely at a meeting of any character that good men who understand 
what they are doing cannot be found. 

A well-known Newmarket trainer, who asks me not to give his 
name, is far from satisfied with the existing state of things. 

“I think the letter a very excellent one, and to the point. It 
should do good,” he writes. ‘‘I feel sure that if the stewards would 
only ask for an explanation from owners after horses.who have 
previously shown no form when wnbacked and unplaced suddenly 
become hot favourites for a big handicap, and win in a trot, it 
would do much to stop ‘readying.’ Even if the stewards accepted 
the explanations offered, I believe that the mere fact of men being 
asked to explain a horse’s previous running would make them 
disinclined to run risks in the future. It must be an unpleasant 
thing at any time to have to appear before the stewards, and to be 
asked awkward questions. And if these functionaries wait until 
they have absolute proof of wrongdoing, the clever ones are seldom 
caught. The handicappers do not appear to see much that others 
see plainly. It is not satisfactory to notice them in friendly con- 
versation with some of the notorious readiers.”’ 

“‘Notorious readiers,’ in the opinion of this competent ob- 
server, do then exist; but as to talking to them, of course it is not 
easy for handicappers to avoid such conversations. They may have 
been on more or less friendly terms with a ‘‘readier’’ before they 
took to handicapping. They cannot cut old acquaintances, nor can 
they suddenly assume a “‘stand-offish”’ attitude; but they may be 
perfectly affable without letting their affability affect their judgment. 
This critic hits the point. It is when the hitherto unbacked animals 
start at short prices and win that explanations are necessary. 
It is an excellent rule that owners, managers, and so forth must not 
complain to handicappers, but it is not always observed. I re- 
member poor Reggie Mainwaring telling me some years ago that 
a member of the Jockey Club had angrily attacked him in a letter, 
which document he sent on to the then Stewards, from whom, how- 
ever, he obtained no satisfaction, though he strongly urged them 
to enforce their own ruling and to protect him. Those Stewards 
were certainly culpable. 
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Mr. E. C. Clayton sends me a long and interesting letter, and 
it will be noted that he differs from Sir Ernest Paget on the subject 
of a jockey ring. Mr. Clayton writes: 

“Your correspondent ‘Nestor’ is undoubtedly right in his 
statement that at the present time the Turf does not command the 
same enthusiastic support as in former years. He is also, I believe, 
correct in supposing that ‘there is a great deal less money on the 
Turf than formerly, when better prices were laid to infinitely larger 
sums’; but, while he is correct in these remarks, he seems to have 
failed to realise the true cause for this decadence, which, however, 
I trust may prove only temporary. There can be little doubt in 
the minds of all practical observers that the Turf has during the 
last five years suffered severely from two causes detrimental to its 
best interests. I refer to the American invasion on the one hand, 
and to the appearance of the starting gate on the other. No one can 
gainsay the fact that the introduction of the American seat has 
entirely destroyed true horsemanship, and left us with practically 
few, if any, jockeys worthy of the name. It wins races, but it is 
entirely trick riding, and smacks more of the hippodrome and circus 
than of the racecourse. Riders so placed are, I contend, powerless 
either to assist their horses in a strenuous finish, or to retain their 
balance in case of any blunder or false step. My assertions can, 
I think, be proved by the reflection that during the last five years 
there have been more serious accidents, more objections, more 
crossing and foul riding than in the fifteen preceding years. All 
this dates from the introduction of the forward seat ; and I cordially 
endorse Lord Crewe’s fervent regret that Columbus should ever have 
discovered America. In the result we find ourselves with not more 
than five, or at the most six, jockeys whom an owner dares to back, 
and to whom a trainer can commit his charges without a pang. 
We may now look in vain for capable recruits to the ranks of our 
steeplechase jockeys, such as used to be supplied from Newmarket 
and elsewhere. 

‘“‘As to the burning question of starting, the present system of 
the gate and its standing start has undoubtedly thrown a wet 
blanket over the sport, and exercises a sadly deterrent feeling upon 
owners, trainers, horses, and jockeys, who cannot but realise that 
nine times.out of ten the starts, as at present arranged, are most 
unequal and unfair, and that all the trouble and expense lavished on 
a string of racehorses has been placed entirely at the mercy of 
chance and haphazard. It is this feeling of mistrust—I had almost 
written despair—which accounts for the decrease of money on the 
Turf which ‘Nestor’ laments. Odds and chances have always 
been greatly in favour of layers, who have ever proved formidable 
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and successful opponents of backers ; but, since the introduction of 
the starting gate, these odds, in races of a mile and under at any 
rate, have become well-nigh prohibitive; therefore it is not surprising 
that the poor backer should have drawn in his horns and buttoned 
up his pocket. Hence the complaint of ‘no money on either side 
of the rails.’ 

‘Further than this, the undoubted in-and-out running during 
the last three seasons can be fairly attributed, in a great measure, to 
unequal starts; wedging and jostling, inseparable from the standing 
start; also to bumping and erratic riding, due to the powerless 
forward seat. We have been told that a racehorse is not a machine; 
but now he is compelled to become one if he is to compete with any 
chance of success in a standing start from the gate, and our race- 
horses have been thus reduced to the level.of the ‘little horses’ at 
a Continental casino. 

‘I am quite in accord with ‘ Nestor’ as to ‘jockey rings,’ in whose 
existence I am happy to say I have never believed ; if only for the 
practical reason that it would be impossible to rely on any clique 
remaining loyal and dumb for any length of time, particularly when 
the members of that clique are so volatile and inconsequent, and so 
exposed to temptation, as a band of jockeys. 

“In conclusion, as to running unfit, and in other ways 
endeavouring to deceive the handicappers, it has always seemed to 
me that these gentlemen have the remedy in their own hands; for 
surely they know, or ought to know, what owners and stables are 
endeavouring to play them false, and in such cases they have only 
to handicap men instead of horses; for should any owner venture to 
complain (which, however, is most unlikely, as no owner who has 
put the cap on would dare to make the fact prominent), the retort 
is obvious, and the onus of explanation of the running which has 
thus prompted the weights would rest with the owner rather than 
the handicappers; while as for any question of libel,.no action would 
lie, for they are undoubtedly privileged officials. In many instances 
of recent years they have been too timid and reluctant to risk 
complaint and unpopularity.” 

Mr. Clayton has been an owner of racehorses for five and 
forty years, and for that very reason will no doubt be set down as a 
supporter of old fashions and an opponent of new; but it may be 
observed that many men who have only quite recently devoted 
themselves to the Turf are equally opposed to the gate. That 
opposition is, however, futile, for there is no chance of its sup- 
pression. How best to utilise it is the point to be considered. We 
may regret its institution, but it has become firmly fixed. 

Another well-known owner of many horses and constant winner 
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of good races, an all-round sportsman moreover, whose name I 
regret being unable to give, takes a much more optimistic view of 
matters. Here is his letter: 

“Tread the article in Badminton with much interest, though 
there is little contained in it which has not been freely spoken of 
before; but I am not prepared to agree that the Turf is in any 
danger of serious deterioration. 

‘‘The list of owners who enter for the much more numerous 
classic and weight-for-age races at the present time is quite equal 
both in point of number and quality to that at any period you like 
to take, and, moreover, most of them are breeders as well as owners. 
I must therefore assume that ‘ Nestor’ only intends the force of his 
article to be applied to the state of the Turf as regards the running 
of horses in handicaps. 

“This is a special form of racing in which I take but little 
interest, and I am not prepared to either uphold the views of 
‘Nestor’ or to dispute them; but since you ask for my opinion I 
can say, qualifying my remarks with what goes before, that I have 
seen what ‘ Nestor’ would call honest owners running their horses 
out to the bitter end, under crushing weights, in race after race, till 
not only the horse loses heart and will race no more, but the owner 
also. A jockey who would persistently punish his horse ina hopeless 
stern chase would be bringing brutality into the sport, which should 
not be permitted. A horse is not a machine, and cannot be depended 
upon always to show the same form any more than a man can at 
cricket, golf, or any other game. Horses are often run before they 
are really fit, because it is impossible to get them fit at home. 
These are generally lazy horses that want a great deal of work, and 
one or two races will often improve them 7 lb. to rolb. Then there 
is the contrast to this, a horse which requires no work at all, and 
shows his best form in his first race; besides, trainers have to run 
their horses in all conditions and at all distances before they can 
tell what suits them best, unless they have at home suitable trial 
tackle to tell them this. 

‘If all this be borne in mind, and due consideration given to 
the difference in the going, the difference between one course and 
another, the difference between the capabilities of one jockey and 
another, the place a horse is drawn in at the start, the luck of a good 
start or not being bumped in the race, and finally the pace at which 
the race is run, surely we must admit that there are many chances 
against a horse consistently showing the same form. This is how 
it appears to me; but then I am not given to betting, and perhaps I 
can therefore approach this question with an unbiassed mind. 

‘“‘Ts it not possible that the grumbling which ‘ Nestor’ has over- 
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heard emanates from the disappointed punter? I am inclined to 
believe that much of the bitterness which is expressed is caused by 
the loss of money in betting, and comes from men who do not own 
horses—men who, as a rule, follow the market—who regard an 
owner as a good sportsman if he never wins a race and call hima 
sharp if his horse happens to win when they have not backed it, 
or say the horse is not ‘ out’ if they lose their money. 

“Tf you hear anyone making remarks of this kind about a horse 
that has been beaten, you may be tolerably sure he has not backed 
the winner, that he is blaming the jockey and the owner of the 
horse he did back, and never for a moment thinks of condemning 
his own judgment. 

“If we are to improve the state of the Turf I would first of 
all take that expression literally, and improve the courses over 
which we run our horses. The racecourse, or track as it is called 
in America, should be watered when necessary, and never under 
any circumstances be trespassed upon by the public. The effect 
of a large crowd trampling a racecourse between the races in dry 
weather is seen at its worst at Ascot. The ground becomes caked 
and baked, and is totally unfit for horses to gallop over; the record 
of horses having run twice at Ascot in a dry season, and never run 
again, is no small one. Are owners to be blamed, then, for picking 
and choosing the one particular race in which they will meet with 
the least opposition at this meeting ? 

‘““It has been said that Ascot is a public heath, and that you 
cannot stop the public from walking about on to the course between 
the races. The answer to that seems to me to be a ready one. 

‘Tf you can prevent the public from being on the racecourse 
during a race, you can surely prevent them from going on the 
course during the whole day; and, moreover, the British public are 
sensible people, and if they find that such a rule is for the benefit of 
the horses, they will readily conform to it. Although it is a loath- 
some and disgusting sight to see the green turf at Epsom turned 
into yellow or brown, and littered with paper and refuse, yet it is 
not of the same consequence as at Ascot to the horses, for at Epsom 
the natural cushion of chalk formation prevents any serious trans- 
formation of its nature on the surface, although its appearance is 
appalling to anyone who loves the horse. 
| “This is the one important reform that appeals to me more 
than any other; and I shall indeed bless the day when the Stewards 
of the Jockey Club issue an edict that no licences will be granted to 
race meetings where the course is not fully protected from damage 
by public trespass. 

‘‘The hardships which owners have to suffer in facilities and 
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charges in railway travelling for their horses, and the excessive 
demands made for inferior stabling, are matters that call for sum- 
mary reform; not to mention the numerous petty inflictions of 
entry fees, weighing fees, and registration fees, together with the 
worry of minor forfeits for entries that have to be supervised almost 
weekly, the consideration of how to enter foaling mares, foals, 
yearlings, and older horses for years in advance; all of which tend 
to weigh down the owner with an interminable burden. 

‘“‘T believe that many of the objections I have mentioned might 
be relieved to a considerable extent by the riches which would 
accrue to the authorities if they obtained the sanction of Parliament 
to the adoption of the pari-mutuel ; and more, that the small per- 
centage which could be deducted for charitable purposes would be 
amply sufficient for the maintenance of our hospitals throughout 
the kingdom.” 

There is, of course, much that is highly sensible and judicious 
in this, but as to persistently punishing a beaten horse no one for a 
moment requires that such a thing should be done. It is “ ready- 
ing’ pure and simple, going to the post with the deliberate inten- 
tion of being beaten and a determination to make no show in the 
race, that is the point in question. The opposition to the par- 
mutuel would, I am afraid, be irresistible. 

Another owner who also wishes to remain anonymous writes : 
‘“‘] keep on with it because I am accustomed to it, and should not 
know by what occupation to replace racing; besides, I have so 
many friends whom I meet on racecourses, and in fact it still 
amuses me, though I confess to a frequent feeling of disgust. There 
are, I have counted, 152 trainers whose addresses and lists of em- 
ployers are given in the last edition of Ruff’s Guide ; and of this 
number there are eleven whom I regard as absolutely straight- 
forward men, to whom no suspicion, as it seems to me, could ever 
attach. I am half inclined to give their names, and would do so 
if I thought you would publish them, but I suppose you would say 
that it was a reflection on those who were not mentioned, and in 
fact would be reluctant to let me speak out. Not a few of the rest, 
it may be, run straight as a rule, but now and then send a horse to 
the post with an eye only to the future; and there are certain 
notorious stables as to competitors from which the only question is 
“Are they backing it?’ If they are, it is exceedingly likely to 
win, because they have a line with every horse in the race, and 
their own animal, owing to previous ‘precautions,’ has about a 
stone in hand. You know these stables, so do the handicappers, so 
do ninety-five per cent. of the regular followers of the sport. I do 
not believe that the Turf, as a whole, is in a bad way, but there are 
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parts of it which are in a very bad way indeed. Why, we often 
even know the horses that are being ‘ kept’ for something. There 
is one animal that every semi-shrewd backer has been waiting for 
all this year, but it has become so notorious that, clever as its 
connections are, they have not known what to do with it. When 
the name has been mentioned people said ‘ Cesarewitch,” but so very 
many people said it that it did not run; and I am one of many 
who are waiting in amused expectation to see what will be done 
with it.” 

“A Small Owner” is certainly frank: ‘‘The man whom 
‘Nestor’ quotes as saying, ‘ You have to do it if you want to win 
handicaps,” simply states the bare truth; and it seems to 
me that there is a good deal of humbug in ignoring what is 
generally so well known. We constantly hear of ‘an exposed 
horse.’ What does that mean? It means a horse that has been 
run so that its powers were sedulously concealed; at length 
the time has come to slip it; it is slipped accordingly, wins its 
race perhaps easily, and is then exposed: people know just what it 
can do, and its value is considerably deteriorated. ‘Exposure’ 
merely means revelation of actual merit, and there are few trainers, 
I fancy, who have not one or more horses in their stable that are 
gently being worked up for exposure. As for horses being always 
out—well, you, Mr. Editor, I happen to know, have had the manage- 
ment of horses. Now, frankly, were they always out? Were there 
not times when you rather hoped—we will only say rather—that 
they would not win? I remember a chestnut steeplechase horse 
that came up occasionally—did you really back him in every race 
for which he started ? Were there no times when you thought he 
was getting up a bit in the handicap, and though not quite at his 
best, we'll say, might as well run and ‘take his chance’ ?—that is 
the way people put it, and it signifies that they consider the chance 
forlorn.- We are not all the late Duke of Westminster or the 
present Duke of Portland, and, to tell the truth, some of us do not 
see why we should not adopt the means which are adopted by 
others all round us. If we didn’t we should be left. I am afraid 
that if the stewards really knew what happened in every case and 
acted on their knowledge, a good many men now racing would be 
‘off. You see we get bad examples in high places. A year or 
two ago a couple of wealthy owners—very wealthy, millionaires I 
believe, one said to be a multi-millionaire indeed—ran horses in a 
way that almost made my hair stand on end. The idea was that 
they did not understand what was being done, that their trainers 
pulled the strings and filled them up with plausible explanations ; 
but if they had no suspicions of what was being done they must 
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have been babes. Was I to see their horses, and other people's 
horses, pulled time after time, and run mine out? Well, I 
didn’t. I used to tell my jockey—you know the formula—‘ not 
to knock the horse about if he couldn’t get into the first three,’ 
and I so gave him to understand that I didn’t expect him to 
get into the first three that he never got there. I’m sorry, but 
I wanted just to win in my turn—that is all. I do wish things were 
different, and that we could always be out, but we simply can’t be, 
and that is all about it.” 

I hesitated whether to publish this, as it comes anonymously, 
but it seems to bear the impress of truth. So here it is, though it 
is not pleasant reading. For one thing, however, it certainly con- 
tains a hint to handicappers. The chestnut horse he refers to is no 
doubt Cushendun, and if he wants to know, I may tell him that I 
backed the horse every time he ran, especially the time when, start- 
ing at 11 to 8 on, he jumped into the water at Kempton, and fell. 
And let me add that it was good business to back him. He ran in 
twenty-two races when I had charge of him, and won eleven; four 
times he fell, twice he was fourth for the big steeplechase at Man- 
chester, and three times second at Sandown, beaten after a hard 
fight. This is a personal matter, but the implication in the letter 
got my back up. | 

I have other letters, but no more space, and must consider 
whether to resume the discussion next month. 








SPORT IN MANCHURIA 


BY M. L. M. VAUDIN | 


For the sportsman the Great Bustard is the king of birds. He is 
pleased who with a long shot from a rifle brings down a noble 
Zambesi goose breathing defiance from the top of an ant-heap in 
Central Africa, but the truly proud man is the slayer of a great 
bustard, stalked and re-stalked until at last he is bagged. 

In Southern Manchuria the Otis tarda generally appears 
about the New Year, having been driven down from the north by 
the snow-storms, invariably choosing for its feeding-grounds large 
open spaces, affording no cover whatever except the inevitable grave 
that sprouts from the earth wherever the Chinese are found. 
The birds are extremely shy and wary. Should the country be in 
any way undulating, sentinels are always posted to give the warning 
note on the appearance of danger. Their local name is Boo. 
The Chinese hunt them regularly, either by stalking or by means 
of decoys. The decoy varies from a well-covered and well-stuffed 
boo to a ridiculous travesty of straw and feathers. A hole is dug 
and lightly covered over with straw. Sitting in this, surrounded by 
his decoys, a Chinaman will wait for hours, day after day, till a 
lucky shot rewards his patience. 

Li, a sportsman moulded after the best of Britain’s traditions, 
had often declaimed to me the glories of the pursuit of the boo, so 
much so that I had determined, if the Fates willed it, to profit by 
my stay at Newchwang by setting forth to capture one of these kings 
of the plains. Being in touch with the Chinese of the surrounding 
districts, and in fact of the whole of Manchuria and North-east 
Mongolia, Li always kept me well posted in news of sporting 
interest. On January 11 we heard that the Tien-chuan-tai district 
was fairly well provided with these desirable visitors, so a start 
on the 13th was arranged. I finally decided upon travelling in a 
Manchurian cart, it being necessary to take one in any case to carry 
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one’s impedimenta and servant, and the cold was too intense to 
admit of spending any length of time in a saddle. 

At 9 a.m. my vehicle arrived, a good specimen of its kind, with 
“a smiling driver and a well-fed mule. The new-comer seldom 
speaks well of these conveyances; he has either been half-frozen 
or semi-asphyxiated. With experience one gets into the way of 
arranging the interior of the cart so as to obtain the minimum of 
discomfort ; accordingly I set to by getting the box of liquor and 
provisions well to the back, and over that placed a hair mattress; 
a couple of pillows, two blankets, a Scots plaid, and a fox-skin rug 
completed the couch. On one side of the mattress reposed a light 
‘303, on the othera Tolley heavily-choked double eight-bore. At the 
back of the vehicle was fastened a tin box containing clothing, etc., 
and my shooting-boy’s bedding. 

The latter, one Yung by name, was a Manchu, tall, nomena 
ruddy-faced and good-humoured, dressed in thickly-wadded blue 
clothes, surmounted by a voluminous skin cap. He was a keen 
sportsman, well versed in the use of firearms; but, like all barbarians, 
ineradicably imbued with the idea that the white man’s weapons 
are deadly at any distance. The necessary bargaining having been 
made with the carter and Lung as to the remuneration they were 
to receive, its exact amount, date of payment, and whether in small 
money or large dollars—an important and absorbing transaction to 
a Chinaman—we were ready for the start, which was soon made 
when Li came tooling down the road. 

An ideal morning: a clear blue sky with here and there a fleck 
of white, a glorious warming sun, the air keen and crisp with the 
intense frost—Manchuria at its best. This fair country a few 
months later to be the scene of carnage, hatred, and all the savage 
violence that the beast in man can exhibit! 

We started off at a smart trot along a perfect road worn as 
hard and as smooth as a good urban pavement by the passage of 
innumerable carts bringing in merchandise from all parts of 
Manchuria, and even from far-off Mongolia, some trundling the 
indigo from places three hundred miles distant, with teams of five 
ponies and mules who shy violently at the mere odour of a European. 

One hears much talk in Europe of the cruelty of the Chinese 
towards their domestic animals. This is a delusion. A Chinaman 
rarely ill-treats them, they are too useful. The teams of mules and 
ponies in Manchuria are almost invariably well fed and cared for; 
many are blind, having been struck in the eye by a whip, but never 
intentionally. 





1 Carelessness to this extent and absolute cruelty are surely well-nigh the same 
thing.—Ep. 
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Passing through the Russian encampment we see a battery of 
field artillery, and witness the drilling of a body of recruits by a 
portly and bibulous-looking officer. 

As our destination was about seventeen miles distant, we were 
in no great hurry, so at one o’clock a halt was made at a large inn 
for the refreshment of man and beast; and very glad we were to get 
out, take a run round the yard to restore the circulation in our 
chilled limbs, and then enter the warm if somewhat cheerless room 
of the proprietor. Two cups of scalding coffee soon sent hot blood 








A MANCHURIAN CART 


to the extremities, and a substantial quantum of sandwiches and 
claret made a cigar all the more enjoyable. The bowl, porcelain 
decorated with red fishes, in which my coffee was served, caught my 
eye at once from its superior and aged appearance. Mine host 
informed me that it had been a long time in his house; but I 
expressed no admiration of its beauties, as that would at once have 
made its price exorbitant. I contented myself by remarking that I 
had left my cup at home and had none wherewith to serve my coffee. 
Lung was instructed to arrange, when I was not present, for its 
transfer to my possession, which was accomplished for the small 
ZZ2 
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sum of twenty cents (6d.). It turned out to be a very creditable 
specimen of Tao-Kouang. 

When the time came to start, we were soon careering along to 
our destination, the country now being more open and dotted with 
farmhouses distant from each other about three-quarters of a mile. 
Lung, armed with a pair of glasses, kept a sharp look-out for boo, 
the country being suitable feeding ground, consisting of absolutely 
flat millet fields with the cut stalks prominent above the ground and 
snow, and here and there a grave or shallow ditch. The millet 
stalks are about the thickness of two fingers; being cut from below 
upwards in a slanting direction, they are as sharp as a knife, 
and when frozen hard are exceedingly dangerous, easily pene- 
trating the uppers of one’s boots and gashing the legs of any 
pony, so that cross-country riding 1s most hazardous. 

A frozen river was crossed, it being easier to drive over the ice 
than the evil bridge; and a small inn, our destination, was close at 
hand, in the yard of which the carts were soon installed. Our 
belongings were brought in and beds made up on the kang, which is 
a long brick couch covered with matting, with a hot flue about one 
foot below. By this time the icicles on our beards and moustaches 
had melted, and instructions were given for the preparation of a hot 
meal. Over preliminary coffee and tobacco we gleaned all the avail- 
able information as to the best hunting ground for the boo, and at 
9 a.m. of the following day, after passing a very cold night, we made 
a start. After half an hour’s jaunt from the inn, whilst standing up 
in the cart with a pair of glasses, I sighted, about a quarter of a 
mile distant, a flock of eight birds feeding in the middle of a large 
millet field, with not even an inch of cover within three hundred 
yards of them. At a certain distance, with snow as a background, 
they look exactly like greyish-blue sheep. 

The problem was how to get a shot. After some discussion it 
was decided that Li should proceed ahead and, hide behind some 
old graves which lay due north about a mile distant. I was to stalk 
directly at them with a rifle, in hope that when put up they might 
fly within range of Li’s eight-bore. But Dits aliter visum. Li had 
hardly reached his cover when a Chinaman approaching from the 
west put them up, and away they went sailing eastward, high up in 
the air. As they appeared to be unusually wild, probably having 
been shot at before, we decided to seek another flock; so off we 
went, passing farmhouse after farmhouse, seeing plenty of hare- 
tracks in the snow, but no boo. 

About noon a waving of arms from one of our caravan riding 
some distance ahead on a pony announced a find, and ten minutes’ 
trot brought us round a corner of the road in view of a noble 
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gathering of some thirty birds, quietly feeding about a quarter of a 
mile from a farmhouse. Making for this cover, we tied the carts up 
in the compound, and went to the back of the house under the 
shelter of a wall to prospect. 

About five hundred yards to the north of the birds ran a small 
river with fairly steep banks. As we could reach this from the house 
without being seen, the use of its banks as a shelter seemed the 
most feasible scheme, the driving of the birds in this direction being 
assigned to two of our followers mounted on ponies, who were 
instructed to allow us half an hour to get into our ambush. Keeping 
well under cover and walking on the snow-covered ice of the river, 











AN INN IN MANCHURIA 


twenty minutes sufficed to place us in our allotted stations leaning 
up against the near bank. As there was no wind, the bright sun in 
this enclosed space kept Li and myself fairly thawed, whilst we 
patiently waited a hundred yards apart with our eight-bores across 
our knees. Half an hour passed, but no birds; we had simply to 
wait, as the exhibition of half an inch of head above the bank would 
have been fatal. In lieu of the pleasant flap of wings it was a shout 
that brought us to the top of the bank, where our drivers informed 
us that the birds, having allowed them to get within gun-shot, had 
flown to the westward instead of in our direction. As a thing 
is what it is and not another thing, as Bishop Butler has it, we 
could only light our cigars, say ‘‘ D—— the boo,” and wend our 
dejected way back to the farmhouse, where the boys had some lunch 
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prepared. With the aid of this and a bottle of sound Medoc life 
after all did not appear to be made up entirely of disappoint- 
ments. 

We had now to start off and make to the westward, in order to 
reach the inn where we were to sleep before sundown, for after that 
the cold is too atrocious for cart-travelling; asit was I had to run the 
last mile to get myself thawed. Li, whose bones were better covered 
than mine, managed to endure the cold without descending. Our 
caravanserai proved to be less comfortable, if such a term can be 
applied to any Chinese residence, than the last, being wind-swept 
and smoky. Whilst dinner was preparing our host regaled us with 
stories of the exploits of the brigands, whose bands were increasing 
in numbers and operating only some fourteen miles distant. 

Our meal consisted of boiling hare soup, frozen sheep’s tongue, 
frozen hard-boiled eggs, and frozen bread; the last-mentioned 
articles, having been in the cart all day, were semi-crystalline, and 
as rapid attempts at thawing such provender are futile, they simply 
had to be eaten as they were. After dinner Li developed an ague 
attack, so had to be tucked in between the blankets and _ skins. 
I undressed, but could not get to sleep for some time on account 
of the cold, which was intense, it being 15° below zero Fahr. at 
Newchwang, as I subsequently ascertained, so probably it was 
more in this exposed place. All that separated us from the outside 
air was a sheet of white paper which did service as a window, and 
to protect that a flimsy wooden shutter. 

In the morning I awoke with the most appalling headache that 
could possibly afflict any man. Apparently my head had been 
nearly: frost-bitten. Li, being very seedy, decided to pack up and 
trundle home, but as I was in the boo country I determined to stay 
there until at any rate I had got a shot at one; so after seeing Li 
safely housed in his cart and headed towards Newchwang, I started 
off to the north-west. Trotting some two miles, we turned off the 
main road in order to get into some fields, and after about fifteen 
minutes’ slow travelling sighted four birds. They were well out in 
the middle of a large millet field, the only available cover being 
three small graves about 250 yards from the nearest bird. I deter- 
mined to try a shot with a rifle, so halted the cart and began to 
creep on my hands and knees up to the shelter of the graves. 

That stalk I shall never forget: the output of energy necessary, 
hampered as I was with long fur-lined knee-boots, heavy clothing, 
and a thick short fur coat, the evil-looking millet stalks waiting to 
wound me with their spear-like points, and the difficulty of keeping 
the snow out of the muzzle of my rifle. Penalise me with the 
blazing sun of Africa, bare legs cut by vicious pampas grass, and an 
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empty water-bottle, but spare me the agonies of a glacial Manchurian 
millet field ! . 

Waiting for a few minutes to regain breath and steady my 
hand, I had alook. My gentlemen were quietly feeding. I had to 
fire straight into the sunlight, but aligning the sights as best I could 
I let go. A miss! I could not even see the dust of the striking 








GREAT BUSTARD—MALE, WEIGHING TWENTY-ONE POUNDS 


bullet, but away sailed my quarry to the eastward and settled about 
three-quarters of amile distant. After returning to the cart I deter- 
mined to follow them up, so made the driver lead the mules to the 
eastward in the direction of the birds; and the furrows luckily 
running in that direction made an easy track for the wheels. 
Bringing the glass to bear on the spot where the birds had 
settled, I was elated to find that they had joined another lot, making 
about twenty in all, who were feeding in a long line. As luck had 
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it, after travelling parallel to them for some distance we struck a 
small road that ran directly up to the left of the line. Making the 
driver and Lung get into the cart, I walked beside it on the lee side, 
keeping myself well out of sight of the birds. When 200 yards off 
I was handed the eight-bore, and slipped in a couple of cartridges 
filled with black powder and 3A. I had no sooner done this than 
of course one of the mules must halt to stale. Sotto-voce I criticised 
his ancestry even unto the tenth generation. Yea, in divers 
tongues ! 

After this temporary delay, when fifteen yards off, Lung got 
very excited, urging me to shoot. Silencing him in unparliamentary 
Chinese, I allowed the cart to proceed until I was within eighty-five 
yards of the birds, who made a noble sight, looking like enormous 
plovers; then, stepping from behind my shelter, I let go the right 
barrel at the nearest bird and the left at another.. The others 
slowly rose and sailed away, leaving the first tumbling about on the 
snow and the second standing up looking at me. 

Whilst reloading—no easy matter with thick fur-lined gauntlets 
and frozen barrels—off must scamper Master Lung to secure the 
birds. I anathematised him, but his excitement had apparently 
made him deaf, so before I could fire again with safety at the second 
bird he was up and away. 

Lung had meanwhile secured the first boo and was covered 
with blood when I came up to him, one of the carotid arteries 
having been severed; but we managed to dispatch it by cutting 
the other with a knife. I was now a proud man, and would have 
been prouder had not Master Lung’s excitement prevented me 
from adding a second bird to the bag. 

Whilst the men were engaged in tying the bird on to the back 
of the cart I felt I was entitled to a dram and a cigar, and in my 
generosity even gave them a nip. With the mule’s head turned 
towards home I promised the driver an extra dollar if he got me 
there before dinner time, which he did, but on my part it required 
a great deal of running and several halts for hot tea to keep 
frost-bites away. 

The bird scaled twenty-one pounds and had good feathers. 
And now as I pen these lines the words get dimmed when the 
thought comes back to me that Li, my friend and companion, has 
been gathered to his fathers and sleeps on the far-off shore of East 
Asia. He was.a man brave, generous, much enduring. 


BRIDGE 
BVeerPORTLAND:” 


SEEING that Bridge is par excellence the fashionable hobby of the 
hour, while during the last few years an almost feverish interest has 
been evinced in every sort of competition for prizes, it is not strange 
that a means should have been found to gratify both tastes by the 
institution of Bridge tournaments. These have been held with 
excellent results at one or two clubs which number among their 
members a sufficiency of players to make them a success. At 
the New Almack’s Club, where the two sexes commingle indis- 
criminately at the card-table, a tournament in which sixty-four 
ladies and a like number of gentlemen are engaged is at the time of 
writing in progress; and on the 28th of November the Ormonde 
Club, Dublin, begins its annual tournament, which is one of 
the chief events of the winter season for the bachelordom of that 
city. No doubt numerous other clubs and Bridge-playing coteries 
throughout the country will try the experiment for themselves; and 
it may not be amiss, therefore, to explain how a Bridge tournament 
is usually conducted. 

A certain amount of organisation is of course necessary to 
obtain the entries and arrange preliminaries, such as settling the 
conditions under which the contest is to be carried out. These 
matters are generally placed in the hands of atournament committee, 
the members of which also decide any points of difference that may 
arise between the players during the tournament. The committee’s 
principal function is to prepare a notice containing all the informa- 
tion which competitors will need as to the date up to which entries 
will be received, the amount of the entrance fee, and prizes, etc., 
together with all necessary rules and regulations for the tournament. 
This should then be printed and circulated among the persons who 
are to be invited to compete, or in the case of a club competition 
limited to its own members a written notice posted in the club 
rooms may suffice. 

To avoid all misapprehensions and disputes, it is important 
that the conditions under which the tournament is to be played 
should be clearly defined before any entries are received. The 
rules to be followed will, of course, be the well-known Club Code, 
except in so far as it is modified by any special rules framed by 
the tournament committee as to cutting for the deal, etc., and ' 
by the etiquette generally recognised among the players. 
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Having obtained a sufficient number of entries, the next 
thing to do is to sort the competitors into pairs by drawing lots, 
and when ladies as well as gentlemen are to compete it should be 
so arranged that each pair of partners may consist of a member of 
either sex. Once drawn, the same partners play together through- 
out. The next step is to make the draw for the whole tournament, 
which is done upon the Bagnall-Wild system, enough byes being 
allotted in the first round to reduce the number of players to what 
the mathematicians call a ‘‘power’”’ of 2 in the second. Every 
club secretary or other person who has had to do with a tourna- 
ment on the ‘‘ knock-out ”’ plan will be familiar with this ingenious 
device, which makes one draw suffice, and avoids the possibility of 
the same player, or in the case under consideration pair of players, 
receiving more byes than one. 

It is usual in a big tournament to allow competitors to arrange 
their own matches, dates being fixed by which each round must 
be completed. The players meet by appointment, then, at the 
club card-room, or other locus im quo of the tournament, to play 
off their heats. Each heat consists of the best of three rubbers 
until the final, which, to add to its interest and prolong the ex- 
citement, is generally made to depend upon the winning of three 
rubbers out of five. The ordinary club points or other pre-arranged 
stakes are played for throughout, and the deal and choice of seats is, 
as arule, settled by cutting at the beginning of each rubber. The 
losers in each heat are considered hors de combat, while the winners 
are rewarded by passing into the next round, in which they must 
contend with a fresh pair of opponents in precisely the same manner 
for the right of survivorship. Thus the number of couples in the 
running is rapidly thinned down until only two are left in, and these 
then meet in the final, playing the best of five rubbers, as above 
stated, for pride of place. The victorious couple in the final are 
looked upon as the winners of the whole tournament, and receive 
the first prizes, the second prizes being awarded to the runners-up. 

If the total sum received in the way of entrance fees (from 
which, after deducting expenses, the prizes are provided) be large 
enough to bear the necessary amount of subdivision, it is a good 
plan to award a prize to every player in the semi-final. Thus the 
winners in the final round may each receive one-fourth of the stakes; 
the losers one-eighth; and every beaten player in the semi-final 
one-sixteenth. To avoid the least suspicion of professionalism, 
however, the amount available for prizes may be expended by the 
committee on objects of “bigotry and virtue”’ of proportionate 
values, instead of handing it over to the players in cash, and leaving 
them to purchase souvenirs for themselves. 
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It will be seen that in a,competition of this nature nothing is 
done to counteract the effects of skill and give the poorer players an 
equal chance with the best. It would be fairer, perhaps, if to each 
pair of partners a handicap were allotted proportionate to their 
ability as Bridge-players; but this is scarcely practicable. In the 
first place, great offence might be given by awarding an allowance 
of a few points to a player who “fancied” himself, and had no 
desire for any concession of the kind. Secondly, it would require 
a very fine judge of the game to arrange a schedule of handicaps for 
the competitors, and he would have to be thoroughly conversant 
with the play of every one of them, which in most cases would be 
an impossibility. And, thirdly, as nothing of the kind has ever 
been done before, he would almost infallibly fix his allowances on 
too liberal or too niggardly a scale, so that in the one case they 
would override the effect of skill altogether, while in the other 
they would not be felt. On the whole, therefore, it appears 
desirable that if the experiment of handicapping at Bridge be 
ever tried it should not be done on the occasion of an important 
tournament. ; 

Another objection, and a more serious one, to the kind of 
tournament described is that the result cannot be said to depend 
upon anything but luck. In each particular match, at any rate, 
cards must count for so much more than skill that it can be but a 
shade of odds upon the stronger pair emerging victorious from the 
contest. This cannot be helped, however. It is not pretended 
that a competition conducted on these lines is a sieve to separate 
the good players from the bad, nor that the best players will win 
The object of the tournament is simply to amuse the competitors 
by giving them something to play for in addition to their ordinary 
stakes, while they are incited to put forth their finest efforts by a 
spirit of emulation. And the result is that the winners are rather 
to be envied for their good fortune than looked up to as a pair of 
prodigies, which in these days of misplaced hero-worship is some- 
thing of an advantage. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HAND 


A and B are partners against Y and Z. Score: A and Bare 24 up, and Y and 
Z are at love. Z deals and declares no-trumps. 


Y’s hand (dummy). | Z’s hand (the dealer), 


Hearts’ - OQ) $5 Hearts” - SHB Ess Toa 
Diamonds “ia + hy | Diamonds AGO NiIon 3 
Clubs” - SN Sy es | Clubs” - ~ Kito «5. 4 
Spades - SG Oey Mie eke | Spades - SUR Od OO Nis 


Tricks : 
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| Tricks’ “A\B, 240 yYeeeas 


Peiricks 3 A+By:4 3) Yaz, as 


Whatever A now leads, Y Z must win the remaining tricks, viz., nine tricks in all, 
giving them the game. 
Remarks :— 
Trick 1.—Z’s only chance of winning the game is to establish dummy’s 

spades, and in order to make sure of getting the hand in later 
with the queen of hearts he must throw his own king. A has 
evidently led from ace, knave, 8, 7, etc., of hearts. 
Trick 4.—The spades fall luckily for 2. 
Tricks 6, 7, 8.—A hopes to save the game in clubs before Z gets in again. 
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BRIDGES A PROVES? 


ELEVEN of the twelve conventions suggested for Bridge-players 
by ‘‘ Portland,” in the November issue of the Badminton Magazine 
appear to me wholly unobjectionable; but I shall never willingly 
concur in the practice of not playing hands where spades are 
trumps unless the value of the trick has been doubled, or the score 
of one party is already above twenty. From the point of view of 
the Bridge-player who plays because he enjoys the game, the play 
of the hand is exactly as likely to be interesting when spades are 
trumps as under any other conditions. One of the essential merits 
of the game is its variety, and that variety, as compared with the 
older and less entertaining form of the same game known as whist, 
principally consists in the fact that there are five different trick- 
values. In one of the half-dozen hands which I remember with 
most satisfaction, I left the declaration to my partner when our score 
stood at sixteen. Spades were declared and were not doubled, and 
I succeeded in making grand slam and winning the game.’ 

To abandon the play of a hand because neither side is at 
all likely to score more than ten, and it is quite likely that neither 
will score more than four, or even two, seems to me to indicate a 
total want of perception of the importance in the game of small 
advantages. Surely it cannot be denied that eighteen is a very much 
more advantageous score than sixteen, and if that is so I do not 
see how the anti-spade convention can be justified when the score, 
on either side or both, stands at twelve or fourteen. 

If the only object of Bridge-players be to get to the end of the 
rubber as quickly as possible, a more effective convention would be 
to agree beforehand that no trumps should be made, doubled, and 
re-doubled ; and it would be more effective still to play baccarat 
instead of Bridge. The game, if played according to the rules, 
sometimes goes faster and sometimes slower—and sometimes both 
extremes occur in the course of the same rubber. To the player 
who is interested in the play these uncertainties and variations are 
a part, and an important part, of the foundations of his interest. 
The anti-spade convention must be due either to rather childish 
‘impatience, or to avarice, and in either case it appears to me to be 
thoroughly unsportsmanlike. ; 

HERBERT STEPHEN. 





1 Nore sy ‘“ PortLanp.’’—Surely Sir Herbert Stephen or his partner could have 
made something better than spades ? 





BOOKS ON SPORT 


PETER’S PEDIGREE. By Dorothea Conyers. London: Edward 
Arnold. 1904. 


We lately had the pleasant task of speaking in terms of warm 
praise about Mrs. Dorothea Conyers’s vivid and entertaining Irish 
novel ‘‘ The Boy, some Horses, and a Girl,” and it is no small thing 
to say of ‘‘ Peter’s Pedigree” that the new book is well up to the 
standard of its predecessor. The same qualities are found in both: 
a keen appreciation of Irish character, an ever-ready humour, a 
thoroughly sound knowledge of sport—no one who had not ridden 
runs could write of them as Mrs. Conyers does—and a happy 
phraseology, except when the author is careless and tautological, 
a fault we found in her former work. Just a little pains would 
obviate this, and it is strange that the printer’s reader did not call 
attention in the proof to what we must assume were slips. Thus, 
the field ‘‘ went sliding”? under Knock Hill, and the fidgety pony 
“slid down’; an examination was ‘‘ marked by the little gentleman 
remarking’’; the millionaire ‘“‘ watched the passing fields as they 
passed on’; Peter, observing that ‘‘ he had been led to believe so, 
led his cousin,’ etc. These little things are easily avoided, and 
for the rest we have nothing but cordial congratulation for the 
author. Peter Reidy is the son of an Irish peasant who has made 
a fortune, and taken a big place in the country near to the village 
where he had been born, and lived a ragged little boy. Peter’s 
pedigree is against him, at least in the eyes of Lady Rochfort, whose | 
charming daughter Moira he soon learns to love; but he is at heart 
a gentleman, as likewise in manner, appearance, and ways of life, 
besides being an all-round good fellow. Hunting is to be one of his 
principal occupations, and this of course gives Mrs. Conyers her 
opportunity for exhibiting her intimate acquaintance with horses 
and the people who belong to them, whose quaint expressions she 
catches so happily. Someone is showing Peter a mare. ‘‘ Come 
on, ye schamer,”’ said the man. ‘‘ Beckon at her behind there,” he 
said to Cassidy in a whisper, and Cassidy beckoned with such 
fervour that the mare departed on her forelegs, her hind ones 
flourishing airily.”’ : 

The Reidys have a sporting footman, Cassidy, and a very 
severe butler, Magee, who disapproves of the mare. ‘‘ Whin they 
carries ye home with a neck broken, maybe ye’ll listen to me judge- 
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ment,” Magee remarked. ‘‘ Perhaps,’’ said Peter, dubiously, “ if 
they can resuscitate me to hear it’’; to which Magee observed 
sternly that ‘‘thim long foreign words had no meaning for him.” 
There is a very Irish traveller who arrives at the station several 
minutes after the time set for a departure, and reproves the 
station-master on the ground that ‘‘the punctuality of ye’r 
thrains is a great inconvanience to the public’’; and there is a 
capital description of a motor journey: ‘‘ The car licked up the 
road at a lawless pace, darting at the steep railway bridge, swooping 
dizzily down the far side ; Cassidy cheering the way by loud-voiced 
prophecies of imminent death, interlarded with a desire to quarrel 
with Harris because he was not afraid.’”’ We like, too, the sketch 
of Peter as ‘“‘he charged the bank, and felt very much as if the 
grey had turned into a four-legged motor with the brake out of 
order.” | 

Lady Rochfort will have none of Peter, especially after the 
runaway grey has charged and upset her in the hunting field, and 
he endeavours to carry off Moira, of course with her consent, 
finding, however, when he arrives at the church, having beguiled 
the coachman from his box and driven away, that Moira’s grand 
mother is inside. But the old lady stands his friend, and all ends 
happily. An altogether admirable story. 


Firty LEADERS OF BRITISH Sport. Portraits by Ernest C. 
Elliott. Notes by F. G. Aflalo. John Lane, The Bodley 
Head, London and New York. 1904. 


Of course H.M. is put first in this excellent gallery of British 
sportsmen, and he is seen in the knickerbockers which he prefers for 
shooting attire, standing ready for birds coming over. The beaters’ 
sticks, we imagine, are heard not far off, and one or two of the more 
enterprising birds will soon appear. One slight criticism we have 
to direct at Mr. Aflalo. The King, it is said, has shot game of all 
sorts, including ‘‘ grouse, partridges, pheasants—the last, shown high, 
being his favourites.” We are a little inclined to doubt whether 
His Majesty has this preference, and to suspect that the driven 
partridge appeals to him at least as keenly as any other variety of 
game, simply because he appreciates the pleasure of successes which 
he frequently obtains at difficult shots. But what gives us pause is 
- the quaint statement that pheasants ‘‘shown high” are the King’s 
favourites. ‘‘Shown high” are the two words that want explain- 
ing, for are they not matters of course? Who cares to shoot a 
pheasant that blunders out of a covert close to the muzzle of one’s 
gun? Everyone who has the faintest claim to the title of sports- 
man wants his birds “‘ shown high.” 
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The pictures are well selected as a general rule, and without 
exception they are both characteristic and good, though a few of 
the leaders will perhaps only be known to devotees of the particular 
sport which they represent. As to this, however, we will not go 
into details, lest we should wound the feelings of a few who are 
distinguished in their own particular line by a suggestion that they 
are not familiar to the world in general. Often, too, the photo- 
grapher has been, we may be sure, hard put to it to select. Who, 
for example, is the chief gentleman rider—across country under- 
stood—of the present day? One of these fifty leaders of British 
sport is here said to be Captain Collis, for whom indeed we enter- 
tain much respect as a remarkably accomplished horseman, but 
whether he is one of the fifty leading English sportsmen is a 
matter upon which Captain Collis, modest as he is skilful in his 
way, would agree with us. A few of the photographs in the 
copy before us lack distinctness ; Lord Galway, for example, comes 
out shadowy. As a rule, however, the subjects are equally well 
chosen and well treated. 


NATURE AND SPORT IN GREAT Britain, By H. A. Bryden. 
Illustrated. Grant Richards. 1904. 


Mr. Bryden has written much, but chiefly of the world beyond 
the seas. He is, however, a cosmopolitan sportsman, a careful 
observer of Nature wherever he may find himself, and these col- 
lected papers will appeal to those who share his tastes. Perhaps 
we shall not be doing Mr. Bryden injustice if we suggest that he is, 
amongst other things, inclined to be a gourmet, for in discussing 
various more or less known birds that come to England, one of his 
considerations is, as a rule, their edible qualities. Thus we learn, 
for few people probably know, that our ancestors—what digestions 
they must have had !—devoured various waders, including redshank, 
curlew, dunlin, and bittern. The redshank, the author declares, ‘‘is 
a bird of considerably higher table value than many people 
suppose.”’ He laments, too, the disappearance of ruffs, reeves, and 
wheatears—but the wheatear sounds appetising. In a recent 
number of this magazine (May) there was an article on ruffs and 
reeves by a keen student of their ways, and Mr. Bryden in his 
chapter on these creatures is in close agreement with our contri- 
butor. He writes likewise about quail, interesting birds which have 
so curiously vanished, for their visits are becoming more and more 
rare. An exceptional number, but still a very few in all, were seen 
in England in the years 1899 and 1893, both exceptionally dry 
seasons; and the author holds the opinion that a droughty and 
prolonged summer is favourable to the presence of the ‘‘ wet-my- 
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lip,” as they are called in Ireland. Sixty to eighty years ago some 
150,000 quail used to be taken in Capri; nowa fair catch during 
the April migration is from 30,000 to 40,000. They are so freely 
netted along the Mediterranean that fewer and fewer reach our 
shores. Mr. Bryden remarks that there is no reference to quail in 
the Badminton Library, a fact for which the present writer is 
responsible. Space could not be afforded for a bird that was so 
seldom found in this country. 

There is an exciting account, quoted from Bishop Stanley’s 
‘History of Birds,” of a bustard that attacked a mounted man on 
Salisbury Plain. After a severe struggle the bird was secured, and 
became quite tame. A century since bustards were very scarce, and 
in a few years they were seen no more. There is an excellent 
chapter on ‘‘ Badgers and Their Ways,’ and many readers will be 
astonished to hear that in Lord Middleton’s country in 1903 no fewer 
than 161 badgers were killed. They are more numerous than is 
generally supposed, by reason of their sly and nocturnal habits. 
Naturalists especially will read this book with pleasure. 


THE SEDGEFIELD COUNTRY IN THE SEVENTIES AND EIGHTIES, 
with the Reminiscences of a First Whipper-In. Darlington: 
W. Dresser & Co. 1904. 


This is not a new book, but a third edition with new stories 
and notes. Had we been called upon to review the first edition, 
assuming it to have been the same size and shape, we should have 
said that its inconvenient bulk was all against it; but the issue of a 
third edition tends to show that the idea would have been inaccurate. 
It is for the most part what may be called a local book. For 
instance, we read that ‘‘ Mr. Fisher, and sometimes Mrs. Fisher, of 
West Hartlepool, hunted with us; he had two good horses, one a 
bay mare that blew her trumpet a bit, the other a brown which 
carried him wonderfully well. Mrs. Fisher, I think, generally went 
home after the meet.” This may interest those who have the 
pleasure of Mr. and Mrs. Fisher’s acquaintance; but the gratificatiom 
derivable from the knowledge could scarcely extend beyond them,, 
and they, moreover, being familiar with Mr. Fisher’s bay mare and! 
Mrs. Fisher’s habits, do not want to read about either. 

The volume, however, was compiled by and for John Bevans, 
who greatly distinguished himself as first whipper-in to the South 
Durham, and the sale is to benefit him in his retirement.. If we 
can induce readers to buy it, therefore, a good man will reap the 
advantage ; and it is the editor, the author of ‘“‘ The Fox Hunters’ 
Vade Mecum,” who allowed the unexciting account of the Fishers 
(among similar details) to stand. There are many hunting anec- 
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dotes which will entertain readers. One is of a stranger who 
would persistently crack his whip to the general annoyance. A mild 
humorist rode by the offender’s side cracking still more vigorously, 
upon which the Master rode up and reproved him for making so 
much unnecessary noise, especially as he paid four other men to do it 
at the proper time. 

‘Dicky Johnson,” of Sherburn Hall, must have been a hard 
man to beat across country, notwithstanding that he rode 18 stone. 
Once he started for a pounding match with a friend, and wanting 
to end it, jumped a high wall with a seven-foot drop, uttering such 
a groan on landing that the other man would not have it at all. 
This, too, sounds like a terrible fence: a wicket-gate four feet high 
on the top of four stone steps of exactly the same height; but 
Johnson went at it, and carried away gate and posts without in any 
way hurting himself or his horse. It is odd to read that Bevans once 
broke his leg without at first knowing what he had done. His mare 
swung round after jumping a fence, and Bevans caught the top of his 
boot against the gatepost. Trying to put his foot in the stirrup he 
found that his leg was broken. He rode home. On the way some 
friends wanted to pull his boot off, others to pour whisky down it, 
but he took the whisky internally, as he ‘‘felt so: queer.” Little 
wonder that he did! 





Tue Wortp’s Postrace Stamps. Bright and Son, 
164, Strand, London. 1905. 


STAMP collecting is a pastime which occupies the attention ot 
an astonishing number of people; astonishing, that is to say, to 
those whose tastes do not he in that direction. This little volume 
must prove of the greatest service to all who are interested in the 
subject, containing as it does illustrations of, if not all the stamps in 
existence, at any rate all with exceedingly few exceptions, and for 
anything we know the collection may be actually complete. The 
prices are also given. Which is the most expensive stamp on the 
market we are not aware. The Jummoo green is set down at £25, 
but many far exceed this. There are intinitely more stamps in the 
world than are dreamed of in the philosophy of those who are not 
philatelists, and these outsiders will also be apt to wonder why the 
unused should often be so much more valuable than the used. 
Thus a carmine lake Bahama stamp used is worth 5s., unused just 
ten times as much; a shilling mauve Barbados example respectively 
7s. and 50s. Not seldom, however, both cost precisely the same. 
This book is a mine of compact information. 
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THE question of lighting effectually and economically is one of the 
first importance, and it is claimed by the Economic Safety Gas Co. 
that they have solved it. At a price far lower than that of-any 
other system the company profess their ability to instal an appar- 
atus which will supply a purer gas, which does not consume the 
oxygen in a room, and cannot explode. The machine acts auto- 
matically, so that once set in motion nothing more is needed. A 
special burner is required, but existing gas pipes and ordinary fittings 
can be utilised. All this sounds well, and as the company at 
Finsbury Pavement House guarantee for twelve months every plant 
installed, there should be no mistake about it. 
* * * * 

The manufacturers of Crystalate Billiard Balls are anxious it 
should be known that during the past season no fewer than five 
professional records have been broken with crystalates, by W. H. 
Stevenson and other players. On the principle of supporting home 
manufactures crystalates should also be considered, as they are the 
only composition balls made in the Empire. As to the value of 
them, a significant fact is that of the only three breaks of over 700 
ever made under existing rules on a standard table one was with 
crystalates, which have only been on the market for three years. 

The production of a motor for 125 guineas by a firm of acknow- 
ledged rank is a big step towards solving a difficulty. This, how- 
ever, is the price at which the 5 h.p. Humberette is sold by Humber, 
Limited. From this sum upwards more commodious cars can be 
obtained, the Royal Humberette 63 h.p. for example, with a 
cabriolet canopy fitted with hinged glass front. A most serviceable 
brochure, ‘‘ How to manage the Humberette,” is issued by the 
company, and contains a general description of the car, framework, 
engine, transmission gear, controlling mechanism, and body, with 
numerous diagrams and detailed information. 

* * * * 

Praise has already been bestowed on the admirable edition of 
Whyte Melville’s works published by Land and Water Illustrated, 
and it is pointed out that the series is eminently suited for a Christ- 
mas or New Year’s present. The publishers are making special 
arrangements to suit subscribers who may carry out this idea, details 
of which are given as an “inset.” 
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A! PRIZE: COMPETITION 


Tue Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the December competition will te announced in 
the February issue. 


THE OCTOBER @eOMPE TLELION 

The Prize in the October competition has been divided 
among the following competitors :—Captain W. J. W. Kerr, Prest- 
bury Court, Gloucestershire; Mr. F. G. Callcott,§ Teddington ; 
Mr. Robert Whitbread, Rutland Gate, S.W.; Mr. E. E. Browne, 
Wrexham;, Mr. W. Abrey, Tonbridge; Mr. R. S. Reid, Edin- 
burgh; Mr. F. Cecil Cobb, Margate; Mr. D. K. Bernard, Rifle 
Brigade, Fort Manoel, Malta; Mr. A. Abrahams, Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge; and Mr. Carl Rubow, Copenhagen. 
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STEEPLECHASING IN JERSEY, SEPTEMBER 1904 
Photograph by Captain W. J. W. Kerr, Prestbury Court, Gloucestershire 





THE OPENING MEET OF THE BATH AND COUNTY HARRIERS AT TOLL DOWN, 
NEAR BATH, OCTOBER II, 1904 


Photograph by Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath 
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ROSSLYN PARK UV. OLD LEYSIANS 


Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 





WATERBUCK IN EAST AFRICA 


Photograph by Lieutenant V. Champion de Crespigny, A.D.C. to Sir Donald Stewart 
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RACE FOR THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF S CUP ON THE CHINA STATION, WEI-HAI-WEI 
Photograph by Mr. D. F. Murray, Lieutenant H.VW.S. ‘‘ Centurion,” Wei-Hai-Wei 





IN THE GUARDS’ BRIGADE FIVES COURTS AT ALDERSHOT 
Photograph by Myr. Robert Whitbread, Rutland Gate, S.W. 
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TOO LATE FOR HIS DINNER 


Photograph by Miss Helen Newton, Catmose Cottage, Oakham 





SAILING IN’ DUBLIN’ BAY-—RACE OF 25-FOOTERS.—LORD DUDLEY’S ‘‘FODHLA ”’ 
WON AFTER A BAD START 


Photograph by Mr. E. E. Browne, Wrexham 
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HADLOW HARRIERS—A KILL ON THE BANKS OF THE MEDWAY 


Photograph by Mr. W, Abrey, Tonbridge 





GYMNASTIC DISPLAY, EDINBURGH ACADEMY 


Photograph by Mr. R. S, Reid, Edinburgh 
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JAVANESE THEATRICALS AS PERFORMED IN THE OPEN 


Photograph by Mr. George P. Lewis, Sourabaya, Java 





PANTHER SHOT IN THE DECCAN 


Photograph by Mr. W. F. Wormald, 4th (Q.0.) Hussars, Muttra, India 
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DUGlOR= WAN Ad CEE GARRISONSSPORTS MALTA: 


Photograph by Sergeant G. Cleaves, Fort Ricasoli, Malia 





A GOOD JUMP 


Photograph by Mr. F. Cecil Cobb, Margate 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY MAY RACES—JESUS BUMPING CHRIST’S 


Photograph by Mr. A. Abrahams, Emmanuel College, Cambridge 





LUNCH’ TIME ON A PERTHSHIRE MOOR NEAR RANNOCH 


Photograph by Mr. Arthur R. Best, Abbott's Ann, Andover 
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OFFICERS OF IST BATTALION RIFLE BRIGADE—WINNERS OF OFFICERS’ TUG-OF-WAR, 
MALTA GARRISON SPORTS, MAY I904 


Photograph by Mr. D. K. Bernard, Rifle Brigade, Fort Manoel, Malta 





OSTRICH FARM IN THE KLAARSTROOM DISTRICT, CAPE COLONY 
Photograth by Colonel G. C. Helme, C.B., C.M.G., Rewden House, Chippenham, Wilts 
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POLO AT CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY —A TUSSLE NEAR THE TOUCH LINE 


Photograph by Mr. A. Abrahams, Emmanuel! College, Cambridge 





AMATEUR RIDING CLUB STEEPLECHASE, COPENHAGEN 


Photograph by Mr. Carl Rulow, Cofenhagen 
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